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STEPSON. 


FROM THE PAPERS OF G. G., SOMETIME SENIOR ASSESSOR OF THE PROVINCIAL COURT OF 
CIVIL AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN ZELL. 


Axsout half a mile from Zell, in a so- 
litary house which is now uninhabit- 
ed, lived, some twelve years ago, on 
his half-pay, and the interest of a 
reasonable amount of prize-money, a 
retired naval officer, named (or who 
shall here be named) Sturmgang. He 
was an austere and rugged-tempered 
man, despotic, it was said, in his house 
as he had been on the deck of his ship, 
and therefore instinctively averse to 
coming into contact with general so- 
ciety. In fact, he visited nobody, and 
the only visits he was known to re- 
ceive were those of the Pastor Walding, 
sub-rector of the high-school in Zell, 
the brother of his deceased second wife, 
and a man whose severe character and 
chilling manners were the perfect coun- 
terpart of his own. Captain Sturm- 
gang’s domestic establishinent consist- 
ed of two females—a youngish house- 
keeper and an oldish maid; in addition 
to whom his house possessed one other 
inmate, in the person of Christian 
Schein, the son of his second wife by 
a former marriage. The old officer had 
himself had no children by the mother 
of this young man ; but his first wife had 
borne him a son, who, singular to tell, 
was now a shopkeeper in Zell, and sup- 
ported himself, with his young wife 
and two children, in a struggling way, 
by the meagre profits of a retail busi- 
ness, 

It was generally known that the two 
Sturmgangs, the elder and the young- 
er, lived on a‘footing of great mutual 
exasperation, and the ground of this 
was believed to be a lawsuit in which 
they had been engaged some years be- 
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fore, and in which the son had east his 
father, with costs. Since that time, 
they had neither seen nor communica- 
ted with each other; more than one 
attempt, on the part of common friends, 
to bring about a reconciliation, had 
been repulsed by both parties with a 
degree of violence that seemed greatly 
disproportioned to the supposed cause 
of the quarrel ; and the elder Sturm- 
gang had at length peremptorily forbid 
all mention of his son’s name in his 
presence, which, of course, had pre- 
cluded any further attempt of the kind. 

Matters were in this state when an 
application was made, on the part of 
Captain Sturmgang, to the Provincial 
Court, praying that a commission might 
be appointed, to visit him at his house 
of Dornfeld, to take cognizance of his 
testamentary dispositions, as his health 
did not permit him to come to Zell, for 
the purpose. This business was placed 
in my hands, and I went out to Dorn- 
feld the following day, accompanied by 
a junior assessor and the clerk of the 
court. 

I found the old man (he was in his 
sixty-eighth year) sitting in an arm- 
chair, his feetand legs enveloped in flan- 
nel wrappers, sick in body, yet not. in 
a state to give immediate apprehensions 
for his life. His stepson and his bro- 
ther-in-law were with him. 

We proceeded at once to business : 
the preamble of the testament was 
drawn up in the usual form, and I 
called on Captain Sturmgang to dic-> 
tate his will. 

« Well,” said he, ‘ write, in the first 
place, I disinherit my son, Ludwig 
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Sturmgang, merchant in Zell, for rea- 
sons which I need not mention: he 
knows them.” 

“ Itis my duty, Captain Sturmgang,” 
said I, “to make you acquainted with 
the law on this point. The father 
who disinherits his son, without grounds 
which the law recognizes as valid, is 
considered as of unsound mind, and 
his will, on application of the injured 
party, at once set aside. Iam aware 
that you have had disagreements with 
your son, which unfortunately could 
not be settled without an appeal to a 
court of justice; but I must tell you 
that the law does not admit this as a 
sufficient ground for the proceeding 
you meditate.” 

*“ Humph! and what grounds does 
the law admit as sufficient for such a 
proceeding ?” 

“To enumerate them all would ex- 
haust your patience, if not my own; 
but I will mention a few, and you 
will see how little likely is it that any 
among them should apply to the pre- 
sent case. For instance, then, when 
ason has accused his father of an of- 
fence against the state, has treated him 
in a way that compromises his—the fa- 
ther’s—honour, has corporeally mal- 
treated or assaulted him, has practised 
against his life, has—” 

* Quite enough! I have legal 

ounds, and I disinherit him as I 

ave said.” 

*“ But I must further inform you,” 
proceeded J, “that the grounds of dis- 
inheritance must be expressly stated in 
the instrument, and must be sustain- 
able by proof; otherwise the act is 
null and void.” 

“* Does the law require that ?” 

* It does.” 

* In the devil’s name, then, write— 
I disinherit my son Ludwig, because 
he has practised against my life.”’ 

I was mute for a moment with sur- 
tae and horror, and could only gaze 

lankly on the old man. 

** And this accusation,” said I at 
length, “ is true?” 

“ That’s my affair. Let Ludwig 
Sturmgang contest the truth of it, if 
he has the courage. The proofs will 
not die with me.” 

“ The proofs? Let me remind you, 
Captain Sturmgang, that in a matter 
80 improbable in itself proof should be 
of no common cogency.” 

* T have proof sufficient—proof con- 
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clusive—proof that would satisfy any 
jury in Europe.” 

** May I ask how long ago it is that 
your son committed this great crime?” 

“‘ Three years ago.” 

“I wish, Captain Sturmgang, you 
would reconsider this matter. In the 
space of time you mention, what 
changes may have taken place in the 
character of your son. Will you not 
try what he is now, before you punish 
him for what he was then? Come, 
my dear sir, we have all of us need of 
forgiveness, and I do trust you will 
not carry your resentment against 
your son into another world.” 

“« The learned assessor,” interrupted 
the sub-rector in his grating voice, the 
driest that ever fell upon mortal ear, 
** seems inclined to dabble in our craft, 
and to preach instead of minding his 
protocols.” 

I looked at the man with astonish- 
ment. A sneer that I could not help 
thinking infernal, wreathed his thin 
lips, and his grey eyes looked hemlock 
at me from under their shaggy and 
overhanging brows. Behind him stood 
his nephew, with cheeks white as paper, 
and drops of sweat standing visibly on 
his forehead. 

‘* Sir,” said I, addressing the cler- 
gyman with looks, I believe, expres- 
sive of all the indignation I felt, “I 
know, if you do not, what belongs to 
my office. I am ignorant neither of 
its rights nor of its duties; and, to 
make you acquainted with one of the 
former, of which you are, perhaps, 
not aware—let me inform you that I 
am empowered to direct the removal 
of persons who thrust themselves, un- 
called, into the business I am engaged 
in. Should you think proper a second 
time to* interrupt me, I shall exercise 
this right, and insist on your quitting 
the room. You will be good enough 
to bear that in mind.” 

The sub-rector replied to this threat 
only by a glance, which would have 
made a believer in the “ evil eye” go 
home and take to his bed. The step- 
son could not control his agitation ; 
he trembled from head to foot, and 
seemed to grow positively sick with 
terror. These two persons made a 
singularly unpleasant impression on 
me, and I only wished that the uncle 
had indulged in another effusion of 
bile, to give me an excuse for getting 
rid of him. The old captain fidgeted 
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in his arm-chair ; his brow portended 
storm ; however, he put constraint on 
himself, and said coldly— 

« | beg that what I have dictated to 
the clerk of the court may now be 
written. I disinherit my son, Ludwig 
Sturmgang, because of his having prac- 
tised against my life.” 

“It is written,” said I, with equal 
coldness. 

He proceeded— 

«IT appoint my stepson, Christian 
Schein, here present, my sole heir, and 
bequeath to him all the property, real 
and personal, which I shall die pos- 
sessed of.” 

The uncle and nephew exchanged a 
rapid glance. The young man’s eyes 
blazed with triumph, and the blood, 
which had forsaken his very lips, flow- 
ed in a full tide back to his cheek and 
brow. 

The invalid proceeded— 

‘To my housekeeper, Theresa Froh- 
berg, I bequeath thirty Jouis d’or, and 
to my maid Margareta Reuter the bed 
in which I shall die, with all its appur- 
tenances.” 

After some other unimportant dis- 
positions, he said he had nothing more 
toadd. The clerk jumped up to call 
for-a light to seal the instrument, and 
opened the door hastily, when a loud 
scream was heard from the antecham- 
ber: the Demoiselle Frohberg's ear 
had, it seems, been rather near the 
keyhole, and the door and her head 
had come into somewhat ungentle con- 
tact. The captain was furious at this 
discovery, and it required the interces- 
sions both of his stepson and the sub- 
rector to withhold him from adding a 
postscript to his will, revoking the le- 
gacy bestowed on the fair inquisitive. 

The testament was signed and seal- 
ed, the captain invited us to lunch, but 
we declined, and returned to Zell, in 
no cheerful mood. As for me, I could 
not get the events of the morning out 
of my head: I had read stories by the 
dozen, in which one brother juggled 
the other out of his inheritance by dia- 
bolical machinations; 1 had seen plays, 
in which similar treason furnished the 
materials of the plot. Schiller’s Franz 
Moor and thissneaking Christian Schein 
were blended by a curious association 
of ideas in my thoughts. Who knows, 
thought I, what devilry may be here 
at work? The reverend sub-rector 
seemed to me quite capable of playing 
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the Mephistopheles of the drama, and 
the eves-dropping housekeeper — a 
comely person, though not in the first 
bloom of youth—might fill the part of 
one of his ministering fallen angels. 
I determined to look farther into the 
matter. 

My first step was to get information 
respecting the person and circumstances 
of Ludwig Sturmgang, and all that I 
heard told in his favour : he was known 
in the town for an upright, industrious, 
and well-conducted man, but had, it 
seemed, inherited the fiery, impetuous 
temper of his father. He was in-his 
twenty-seventh year, and was the fa- 
ther of two children—a boy ofeighteen 
months and an infant in the cradle: 
his wife was described to me as agood 
and gentle creature, devoted to her 
husband and her little ones: his busi- 
ness was not flourishing ; he was able 
to live by it, but in a very straitened 
way. ' 

My next step was to go to him, to 
see what light he could or would af- 
ford me on the affair. I found himin 
his shop, and requested to be permit+ 
ted to speak a few words with. him in 
private. Telling his shop-boy to at- 
tend to the business, he led me into his 
sitting-parlour, which looked very or- 
derly and neat. An open door gave 
me a momentary glimpse into the bed- 
room, where I discovered the young 
wife, her foot rocking the cradle, her 
fingers occupied in needlework. 

Sturmgang closed the door, and 
begged me to sit down. 

«T don’t know,” said I, “ whether 
I have to tell you who I am ?” 

** Oh! no, Mr. Assessor,”’ cried he, 
“1 know you very well. Ihave stood 
before now as a plaintiff at your green 
table.” 

“«T will tell you, without preface, 
Mr. Sturmgang, what brings me here. 
I have got, without my seeking it, a 
peep into your family secrets.” 

“I know: you have been with my 
father about his will. Ay, ay, I have 
been expecting that; I was prepared 
for it, quite.” 

* You know the tenor of the will ?” 

«I can guess it.” 

“Mr. Sturmgang, I have a great 
desire to reconcile you with your fa- 
ther.” 

“ That is impossible, Mr. Assessor ; 
that is out of the question. After 
what has passed between us, I will 
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never stretch out the hand of reconci- 
liation, nor would he accept it if I did. 
When I say,” added he, “ I will never 
stretch out the hand, I mean unless 





«* Well: unless ?” 

“* Unless he acknowledge the wrong 
he has done me, and ask my forgive- 
ness.” 

* The father ask forgiveness of the 
son! And do you, then, feel yourself 
so free from all blame? Have you 
contributed nothing to the rise or the 
increase of this mutual hatred ?” 

** Who says I hate my father ? God 
forbid I were so abandoned! But I 
don’t love him: how could I, when he 
never loved me? And to humble my- 
self before him, when I am the injured 
party! To own myself in the wrong, 
when ]Jamnot! And that for money! 
I would beg first—I would starve 
first.” 

“Well then, Mr. Sturmgang, do 
you not believe that your father would 
speak exactly as you do?—that he too 
would cry, ‘ What, humble myself 
where I have been injured—own my- 
self wrong where I am right!’ Where 
a quarrel is, my dear sir, there are two 

ties, and the cases are rare indeed 
in which the blame lies entirely on one 
side. But—suppose the present to be 
one of those rare cases—what does it 
come to? A father has offended his 
son; is it too much to ask the son to 
forgive his father ?” 

* I would forgive with all my heart, 
if—in fact, let him take the first step, 
and there is no ‘one readier for a re- 
conciliation than I.” 

*‘If you and he were brothers, I 
should have no ground to urge you 
further, but you are the child, he the 
parent, and I must press it on you, my 
dear Sturmgang, I must indeed, to be 
yourself the first to make overtures of 
peace.” 

“Never! I have been too deeply 
offended, wounded, outraged, and with- 
out provocation—yes, I will say it— 
without provocation on my part. Sir, 
he has cursed me! Do you feel the 
weight of that word? I see you do. 
Love! reconciliation! peace !—what is 
the meaning of such phrases between 
people whom the. bottomless gulf of — 
a curse—divides ?” 

The young man was silent for some 
moments, and then resumed with more 
composure— 


“ And you don’t know my father, 
Mr. Assessor: he is a far more posi- 
tive man than you suppose, and as vio- 
lent as he is positive. Evenif Il could 
bring myself to make the first advance, 
he would reject it, and the breach 
would only be widened—though wider 
it could hardly be.” 

“ Well,” said I, “suppose I made 
the attempt with him, as I have done 
with you, and he were to speak just as 
you have done—were to say, ‘I will 
not take the first step, but I will not 
repulse my son if Ae takes it,’ what 
would you do then ?” 

Sturmgang wavered—he seemed to 
struggle with himself; at last he said— 

«1 would take the step, if I had rea- 
son to believe it would not be taken in 
vain.” 

«You would go to your father ?” 

 T would.” 

“ You would ask him to—forgive 
and forget ?” 

ss Yes.” 

I shook him heartily by the hand, 
and declared my determination to make 
the attempt upon his father without 
delay. 

The ‘same day, in the afternoon, I 
went out to Dornfeld, praying on the 
way that I might find the old sailor 
alone, forl confess that I trembled at the 
thought that the stepson with his cattish 
sleekness, or the sub-rector, with his 
bearish roughness, might bar my access 
tohim. Neither ofthese monsters, how- 
ever, guarded the way, andthe entrance 
to the enchanted castle lay free to 
my tread. 1 met nobody either in the 
court or the hall ; the house door stood 
open, and I was obliged to walk in un- 
announced. 

Proceeding to the room in which I 
had found the captain on a former 
occasion,'I knocked at the door, and was 
answered by a “ come in,” that made 
me jump. The old gentleman had cer- 
tainly been dreaming of a sea fight, and 
spoke as if he had had broadsides to 
out-thunder. As I entered, he rose 
from his arm-chair, in which, no doubt, 
he had been enjoying an after-dinner 
nap, and asked me in an angry growl, 
as he jerked off his night-cap, what I 
wanted, and why I had not sent up 
my name. Before I could reply, how- 
ever, he had got better awake, recog- 
nized me, became more civil, and 
begged me to take a seat. Without 
ceremony I told him that, having been 
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obliged to decline the lunch he had 
offered me a few days before, I was 
now come to drink a cup of coffee with 
him. He seemed pleased at this, went 
out of the room, and presently I heard 
an awful bellowing through the house, 
now in the hall, now in the garret, now 
in the cellar, After some time he 
came back in a sea passion, impreeating 
every mischance that can befal a ship 
on the housekeeper and on his stepson, 
neither of whom was to be found; the 
maid, he said, had got leave to go to 
church, and so he was not able to give 
me a cup of coffee. 

I assured him that it was not of the 
slightest consequence, and expressed 
my pleasure at finding his health so 
much improved. In fact, he had re- 
cruited completely, and walked up and 
down the room, with a vigorous tread. 
This room was recognizable at the first 
glance for the retreat of a seaman. 
The walls were hung with maps and 
prints of naval engagements, and a rude 
drawing of a man-of-war occupied a 
conspicuous place, flanked on one side 
by a sickle-shaped dirk, and on the 
other by the triangular gold-laced hat, 
diminutive and formal, that had distin- 
guished the service in his younger days. 

I asked him if that, pointing to the 
drawing, was the ship he had, com- 
manded—a more politic opening of a 
conversation was never made. It 
brought him on his favourite theme, and 
he began to tell me, with visible plea- 
sure, of the voyages he had made in 
that very corvette, ‘the Dolphin,” fi- 
nishing with a grumble at having seen 
men leap over his head, one after ano- 
ther—fellows he would not have trust- 
ed with the command of a jolly-boat ; 
that was what had made him retire 
from the service, and live in that lub- 
berly place on his half-pay. I now in- 
quired after his family, listened pa- 
tiently tohis somewhat prolix accounts 
of what I knew before, and took the 
opportunity to tell him that his son 
Ludwig bore an excellent character in 
the town, 

He was silent. 

“Tam the more astonished,” con- 
tinued I, “ when I think of your hav- 
ing disinherited him. I will not con- 
ceal from you that I have conceived a 
lively interest both for you and for 
him, and, in short, that the motive of 
my present visit is to do you both a 
great service.” 
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His face darkened, but he still con- 
tinued silent, pacing up and down the 
room with a somewhat quickened step; 
at last he said— 

** My son has been with you?” 

“No,” replied I, “ 1 went. to his 
house yesterday.” 

“ Humph, What for?” 

“ For the same purpose for, which I 
came to you to-day—to prepare him 
for a reconciliation.” 

“Oh ho! my good sir, we are not 
got quite so far yet. Allow me to say, 
once for all, that you. will do me a 
pleasure by speaking no. more.on this 
subject.” 

‘I hope to do you, not perhaps a 
pleasure, but, as I said before, a great 
service, Captain Sturmgang, by. not 
complying with your wish.” 

He was going to interrupt, me, but 
I spoke on without pausing. 

“ T am already half and half initi- 
ated into the secrets of your family, 
and I beg you to hear the dispassion- 
ate word of a dispassionate, man—a 
man whose position renders him im- 
partial. You are old, my dear sirjand 
you are alone; you have a son, and 
yet you are alone. Why should this 
be? Nay, hear me, 1 entreat. you. 
Nature tolerates nothing unnatural, 
and what can be more unnatural than 
enmity between parent and:child, . De- 
pend uponit, nature will revenge her- 
self—is revenging herself on you 
both for this outrage upon her, You 
are and will. be, both sufferers, more 
deeply than you perhaps think. Let 
what will have taken place, no‘ offence 
of a. child’ can be so monstrous as to 
justify the parent in perpetual resent- 
ment.” 

“« It won't do, sir; it won’tdo,. My 
son and I are done with each other. 
A child that attempts his father’s life, 
sir, has no forgiveness to hope for.” 

‘* Not if he reform—if he repent.” 

«I would not give. much for a re- 
pentance that comes only when the 
attempt has failed, when the tables are 
turned, and the assassin finds himself 
at the mercy of his intended victim. 
If he repents—which is likely enough, 
it is not of having meant to kill me, 
but of having gone about it'in such a 
lubberly way. He repents, sir, of 
having left it in my power to ‘disin- 
herit him.” 

“Fie, Captain Sturmgang! These 
are thoughts unworthy of a father. 
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Your son is not to have your property 
—well, he submits to the loss. But is 
that a reason that he should have your 
curse? Itis not what you withhold 
from him that he complains of, but 
what you bequeath him; and I tell 
you in the name of God and humanity 
that you must revoke your curse: that 
horrible word must not continue to 
the hour of death, to ring in the ear 
of your son.” 

“* My curse! bequeath him my curse! 
What's all that? I know of no curse.” 

“Have not you cursed your son ? 
He told me you had.” 

“Is that possible? Cursed him—I 
don’t believe it. When I break out in 
a fury, no doubt I say here and there 
something I don’t mean. No, no, I 
don’t curse him—God forbid.” 

«You make me very happy, Captain 
Sturmgang. May I tell yourson what 
you say ?” 

**No need, sir—no need. I send 
him no message ; I want no communi- 
cation with him, and I beg I may now 
hear no more of him.” 

“Very well. It is then your de- 
termination that he shall live and 
die in the belief that his father’s curse 
lies upon him.” 

The devil! No, it isn’t. I told 
you I didn’t curse him.” 

* You told me. Well, then, tell 
him so.” 

“Him! Jtell him! My good sir, 
you forget that you talk to an old 
officer, who would rather blow himself 
and the enemy up together than strike 
his colours.” 

** Ay, but you are not blowing up 
yourself and your son together. You 
are blowing him upalone. You are 
wilfully leaving him under the false 
impression that he has your curse.” 

** Confound it! I can’t bandy words 
with you. Iam no match for a lawyer 
in talk. There! tell him, then, for 
aught I care; and now, no more 
about it or him, I beg of you.” 

“A thousand thanks, my dear sir ; 
but one moment more I must beg you 
to hear me patiently. You will not 
forgive your son his offence against 


** Never! Not even on your death- 
bed ?—not even on his ?” 

**Come, come, we're not on our 
death-beds, he or I, nor likely to be 
80 soon, I hope.” ; 


*¢ Did you think so a fortnight ago, 
when you were making your will? 
But I crave an answer to my question. 
Will you not forgive him even on your 
death-bed, or on his, should he be the 
first to die ?” 

* Humph! Well, perhaps I might 
—I think I would. Yes, I will forgive 
him on my death-bed.” 

“Good. How long will you live?” 

« How can I tell?” 

‘* Not easily, I confess. Well, then, 
suppose you were to die next week— 
suppose you were to die to-morrow ? 
Or, what security have you that a 
stroke of apoplexy may not end your 
life this day—this hour ?” 

“ Stuff and nonsense !” 

“Not at all. “ You are near your 
‘threescore-and-ten.’ You are, per- 
haps, very near your death. Don’t 
lose the precious moments. Do, to- 
day, what in a few days will no longer 
be in your power. Show mercy whilst 
you have time, lest you should find 
none when you need it.” 

“By ! I was not so hard pressed 
ey the English frigate in the North 

ea!” 

*<« Forgive us our debts, as we for- 
give our debtors.’ I am sure, Captain 
Sturmgang, you make that petition 
every day.” 

He wavered visibly, grumbled some- 
thing about having been all his life 
better at giving blow for blow than 
word for word, and then said aloud— 

* Well, I'll talk about it with my 
brother-in-law.” 

At the name of Mephistopheles, a 
chill ran through all my veins. 

“He will undo all my work,” 
thought I; and the image of the 
smooth stepson, associating itself with 
his, reduced my hopes to a still lower 
ebb. I was opening my lips, however, 
for a last attempt, when the door 
opened, and the latter worthy made 
his appearance. 

The old gentleman received him 
with a broadside of oaths, and asked 
where he had been so long. He an- 
swered, with great humility, that he 
had taken a little walk while his father 
enjoyed his usual afternoon’s nap, not 
dreaming of his being exposed to in- 
trusion. This he said with a side- 
glance at me. 

‘*Where’s Theresa?” demanded the 
captain, roughly. “Is she gone to 
walk, too ?” 
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The young man, I thought, colour- 
ed a little ; and it was with some con- 
fusion that he replied, he had not seen 
the housekeeper since dinner. 

“Look for her,” said old Sturm- 
gang, ‘“‘and tell her to make coffee 
presently.” 

“Not for me, I hope,” interrupted 
I, for I had lost all appetite for the 
stimulating beverage. ‘It is almost 
time I were on my way back to town. 
I must request you, sir,” I added, ad- 
dressing Schein, “ not to give yourself 
the trouble.” 

He complied readily enough with 
my request, being, no doubt, glad of 
an excuse to stay in the room, and pre- 
vent the continuance of a ¢éte a téte be- 
tween me and his stepfather. I had now 
an opportunity of observing him with 
more leisure than at our first meeting. 
He was dressed in the antique style 
affected by our students, his hair di- 
vided in the middle, and flowing down 
in long locks on both sides, after the 
manner of the ancient Teutones, and 
wore a moustache and a little peaked 
beard. This affectation of the pictu- 
resque has always had the effect of 
disgusting me, and it strengthened the 
prejudice I had already conceived 
against Master Schein. The honied 
tone in which he spoke, his exagge- 
rated attentions towards his stepfather, 
the insinuating smile that never disap- 
peared from his lips, except when he 
shot a.furtive and sinister glance to- 
wards me—all these added to the un- 
favourable impression he made on me, 
though I strove to think I was doing 
him injustice. However, to continue 
in his-neighbourhood was really too 
much for my nerves, especially when 
he began to talk of filial duty, grati- 
tude, and the pain it gave him to have 
even seemed for a moment to neglect 
his benefactor and second parent. I 
had, therefore, caught up my hat, and 
was on the point of taking leave, when 
Mephistopheles entered the room. 

He looked at me with distended eyes, 
as if saying inwardly, “ What in the 
devil’s name brings you here ?” A kind 
of inclination to defy him, which I 
could not resist, kept me from imme- 
diately fulfilling my intention of going; 
I did not like to seem drivén away by 
him. With a brief greeting, he passed 
me by, went up to his brother-in-law, 
asked how he was, and began to talk of 
the weather, the roads, and some other 
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equally interesting subjects, taking no 
further notice of me. I was angry, 
and the more so, that I felt that was 
what he wanted: to give him the com- 
pletest triumph, I very wisely suffered 
his rudeness to make me rude—* Cap- 
tain Sturmgang,” said I, not, I fear, 
in the calmest tone, “I wish you a 
good evening ;” and so I walked to the 
door without bestowing a look on 
either the sub-rector or his hopeful 
nephew. As I was leaving the room, 
the old gentleman, in a constrained 
manner, and, as it seemed to me, more 
for ceremony’s sake than that he really 
desired it, begged I would shortly re- 
peat my visit: hurriedly promising to 
do so, [ withdrew. 

Next day I went again to Ludwig 
Sturmgang’s ; for I was now resolved, 
were it but to spite Mephistopheles and 
his subordinate unclean spirit with the 
St. John’s head, not to withdraw from 
the enterprise of reconciliation. The 
young man was glad to see me; he 
could not but guess that I had spoken 
with his father, and his looks expressed 
impatience to know the result. I be- 
gan by informing him that he was not 
under his father’s curse, and I never 
saw a man more thankful than he was, 
for the assurance. To prove his gra- 
titude, he told me all his history, and 
the circumstances which had led to the 
state of things subsisting between him- 
self and his father. At the age of four 
years he had lost his mother ; a short 
interval had been followed by his 
father’s second marriage, and that 
event, very speedily, by his step- 
mother’s death. Captain Sturmgang 
had brought up his son, from the ten- 
derest years, with the severity to which 
his opinions, no less than his natural 
temper inclined him ; and the boy had 
never known what it was to receive a 
caress from his father, never expe- 
rienced an indulgence, never heard him- 
self addressed but in the tones of harsh 
command, nor seen one encouraging 
smile relax the rigid earnestness of the 
features whose gloom overshadowed 
all his childhood. The fruit of this 
education was, that the young Ludwig, 
on his part conceived little love for his 
father, and acquired a stubborn, head- 
strong, and daring character, cared 
neither for blows nor hard words, took 
his own way, and at an early age was 
come to regard no one’s judgment, and 
consult no one’s will but his own. Be- 
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tween his stepbrother and himself 
there had never been any harmony. 
Christian was a boy that never got 
into scrapes, Ludwig was never out of 
them; and Ludwig's scrapes were, 
conscientiously, and on_ principle, 
regularly reported by Christian to 
their father. The captain petted and 
praised his stepson, and held him up 
as a pattern to Ludwig, who showed 
his sense of the virtues proposed to 
him for imitation, by drubbing the 
possessor of them soundly, whenever 
he could catch him in a suitable place 
for the operation, for which he was 
quite sure to be as soundly drubbed in 
his turn by papa. 

In his sixteenth year Ludwig Sturm- 
gang was placed by his father in a mer- 
cantile house, where, after the expiry 
of his apprenticeship, he continued 
some years in the capacity of foreman. 
During this period he formed an en- 
gagement with the daughter of his 
employer, and henceforth directed all 
his endeavours to the establishing him- 
self as soon as possible in an inde- 
pendent business, that he might be in 
a position to marry. To this end he 
rode to Dornfeld (he was at this time 
residing in a town about fifteen miles 
from Zell), and requested his father to 
oe him in possession of his mother's 

ortune, which by the marriage deed 
had been settled on her children. By 
the help of this sum he hoped to be 
able to furnish a shop in Zell. The 
captain, however, showed himself no 
ways inclined to further the views of 
his son, told him he should not have a 
par of his inheritance till he knew 
ow to make a better use of it, and 
upbraided him with great harshness for 
having entered into a matrimonial en- 
gagement atsoearly an age. The old 
spirit of defiance, which had long slept, 
now awoke in young Sturmgang, and 
bitter words passed between father and 
son. Ludwig would have left Dorn- 
feld immediately, but was obliged to 
defer his journey in consequence of a 
sickness of his horse. The approved 
remedy for this sickness was washing 
the part affected with a solution of 
arsenic in hot water, and Ludwig went 
to the apothecary in Zell, and procured 
a small portion of this poison, which 
he locked up in his desk. The next 
day Christian Schein had to drive to 
the town with corn, and on this ac- 
count had his dinner an hour earlier 
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than the rest of the family ; scarcely 
five minutes after finishing his meal, he 
was taken ill, had repeated vomitings, 
complained of violent pains in the 
stomach, and cried out that he was 
poisoned. The whole house was alarm- 
ed; a carriage was immediately sent 
into Zell, for the doctor, and in the 
meantime the food of which Christian 
Schein had partaken was examined. 
In the saucepan in which the soup had 
been made, and which was still on the 
fire, a white substance was found, 
which the old captain carefully took 
up, and put into a vessel. He cast 
looks of suspicion and rage upon his 
son, but spoke not a word on the sub- 
ject with him. The doctor came, 
found Schein very much exhausted, 
but without further symptoms of ill- 
ness; the hurtful matter “seemed to 
have been brought away by the vomit- 
ing ; the medical gentleman, therefore, 
merely ordered him some camomile 
tea, and drove back to Zell, accompa- 
nied by the captain, who after some 
hours returned. 

The storm that now broke over 
Ludwig’s head was terrific. Captain 
Sturmgang called his son a murderer, 
a parricide, a monster, who, in his 
accursed greed for money, had at- 
tempted to poison his father and his 
brother ; nay, who had not serupled to 
involve in the same destruction the 
lives of the innocent servants and la- 
bourers, who, as he must have known, 
would all have partaken of the deadly 
meal. ‘Serpent, devil, 1 renounce 
you!” shrieked the old man again and 
again, in accents which rage rendered 
almost inarticulate; and as his son 
stood astonished, bewildered, stupified 
before him, not hearing, or not com- 
prehending his furious commands to 
begone, and to leave that house for 
ever, he at length snatched up his pis- 
tols, and would certainly have com- 
mitted an irreparable crime, had not 
the housekeeper and the maid thrown 
themselves screaming between the two, 
and forced the young man, confounded 
and incapable of resistance, out of the 
room. At length, out of his father’s 
presence, he found words to ask, 
** What have I done?” But the only 
answer of the women was to entreat 
him to leave the house as speedily as 
possible. Atthe same timethey hurried 
him to the stable, and Theresa, call- 
ing to an out-door servant to lead out 
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the young master’s horse without de- 
lay, hastened back to the captain, in 
order, as she said, to prevent his fol- 
lowing his son, and murdering him in 
the yard. 

Meanwhile, between Margareta and 
the out-door servant, the horse was 
got saddled, his master looking on pas- 
sively, and as one stunned, till the 
maid, who cried bitterly all the time, 
with many prayers for his welfare, ex- 
horted him to mount and begone. But 
he now suddenly recovered his recol- 
lection, and peremptorily declared that 
he would not go forth under such ac- 
cusations as his father brought against 
him, that he would go back and know 
with what he was charged, and on what 
grounds. He would have done so, had 
not Christian Schein at this moment 
issued from the house, and, with terror 
in his looks, cried— 

« Brother! Ludwig ! for God's sake 
no delay! Your father has pronounced 
his malediction upon you,’ and is at 
this moment sending’ orders to the 
farm-servants to drag you through the 
horse pond.” 

“ Liar!” said Ludwig, “ you shall 
not prevent me from going to my fa- 
ther.” 

“‘ Believe him,” cried the house- 
keeper, who followed the stepson out 
of the house; “ he tells you the truth. 
Your father has given you his curse, 
and, if you stay a moment longer, you 
will experience ignominious treat- 
ment.” 

«I call every thing sacred to wit- 
ness,” said Christian Schein, “ that he 
was giving orders, when I left his pre- 
sence, to have you dragged through 
the horsepond, and driven off the 
grounds with cart-whips.” 

«He was, indeed,” said Theresa, 
wringing her hands. ‘ Oh, for pity’s 
sake—for your mother’s sake—go at 
once.” 

Silently Ludwig Sturmgang mounted 
his horse, and left, without a farewell, 
a house endeared to him by no one re- 
collection of happiness. From X. he 
wrote to his futher, begging only to 
know what the crime was by which he 
had deserved a father’s malediction, 
and such abominable outrage as had 
been threatened him, but the letter 
was returned unopened. Deeply hurt 
and embittered against his father, he 
now put the business of the inheritance 
into the hands of a lawyer, . The law 
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was clearly on his side, and he won 
his suit with costs. The little capital 
thus obtained enabled him to establish 
himself in business, and to marry. 
Since the circumstances above related, 
he had spoken neither with his father, 
the subrector, nor Christian Schein. 
All essays towards reconciliation had 
failed, and the persons just mentioned 
and himself had, when they casually 
met, met as strangers. 

“What you have told me,” said I, 
when Ludwig Sturmgang had finished 
his narration, * is a most curious and 
suspicious story, and, if some strange 
error be not at the bottom of the 
whole, it is clear that a great crime 
was contemplated by some one. — Ap- 
pearances are certainly against you, 
and I wish you would answer me a 
few questions, which, I need not say, 
I do not put to you officially, but as. a 
friend. Tell me sincerely, are you 
conscious of no negligence, of ‘no 
thoughtlessness, of no fault in this 
matter ?” 

** Good God! Mr. Assessor, do you 
hold me capable of such ?” 

«« Every one is capable of an over- 
sight.” 

‘In this matter, J am conscious of 
none.” 

* Do you believe that the substance 
in the saucepan was poison?” 

** I don’t know what to think.” 

«* Did you carefully lock up the poi- 
son you had bought ?” 

“ Carefully—and put the key in my 
pocket.” 

“ Why did not you use the poison 
at once, for the purpose you got it 
for ?” 

“I did use about the half of it 2” 

‘© Ay? You didn’t tell me that be- 
fore. When did you use it—and 
how ?” 

“ About nine o’clock the same day 
that the whole disturbance happened, E 
boiled the solution in the kitchen, and 
washed my horse with it immediately 
after.” 

“‘ Did you leave the kitchen while it 
was on the fire ?” 

«© Not a moment.” 

* Did Christian Schein know that 
you had bought the poison ?” 

*T have no doubt he did—the whole 
house knew it.” 

“Had he gone to the town that 
morning, or the day before?” | 


“Not to my knowledge. But I 
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begin to see that you have conceived 
the same suspicion that I entertain 
myself.” 

« What is that ?” 

* That Schein himself put the poi- 
son into the soup.” 

‘* What! You supose that he meant 
to poison you, and fell into his own 
snare? I confess that does not seem 
to me very likely.” 

** Nay, I do not look on him as ca- 
pable taut a deed, though I will not 
deny that I think him a bad fellow: 
God knows.” 

« Christian Schein makes no favour- 
able impression upon me, but to prac- 
tise against the lives of his stepfather 
and stepbrother, and even of the ser- 
vants, against whom he could have no 
cause of enmity—to contemplate such 
wholesale murder is astretch of wick- 
edness which I will not impute to 
him.” 

“ Nor I, though all that is less than 
the crime my own father imputes to 
me.” 

«« Then, supposing he Aad meditated 
this crime, how very improbable that 
he should have blundered so as to eat 
of the poisoned food himself. But I 
will see you again in a few days, and I 
hope we shall be able to get some light 
on the subject. Good bye.” 

I proceeded from Sturmgang’s to 
the apothecary, and demanded a sight 
of his poison book. It appeared that, 
in the month of August, 18—, by vir- 
tue of a police certificate, two ounces 
of arsenic had been sold to Ludwig 
Sturmgang. Neither Captain Sturm- 
gang, nor Schein, nor any one else in 
the house, had bought poison that 
year, nor the year before. After afew 
days, I went out to Dornfeld again, 
requested a private conversation with 
the captain, told him that his son had 
communicated to me all the circum- 
stances of their disagreement, so far as 
they were known to him, and begged 
him, if he thought me worthy of his 
confidence, to give me his version of 
the occurrences. He related them 
pretty nearly as Ludwig had done, and 
at the end asked me if | now found his 
conduct towards his son any way un- 
natural or inexplicable. 

* But, my dear captain,” said. I, 
“are you then convinced beyond all 
doubt that the substance in the pot 
was arsenic ?” 

i“ I know it, sir,” replied he; “for 
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I drove into town, as I have told you, 
with the doctor, and had the stuff ex- 
amined by the apothecary, who at once 
pronounced it arsenic.” 

“But how can you tell that your 
son, Ludwig, threw this poison inten- 
tionally into the pot ?” 

“Tam certain of it. Not only the 
maid can testify that he was the whole 
morning prowling about the kitchen, 
but Theresa— my housekeeper —saw 
him, from her storeroom, go to the 
fire and put something into the pot.” 

“No doubt, into the pot in which 
he was making the wash for his 
horse.” 

“ Not at all! he was done with that 
by nine o'clock, and went into the 
stable, as he pretended, to wash his 
horse. It was half past ten when the 
housekeeper saw him at her pot.” 

‘“‘ If that be true, I cannot deny that 
there are good grounds for your sus- 
picion—at the same time suspicion is 
not proof.” 

“Not proof! By » sir, you 
are proof against proof, I think! 
Look here! My son and I quarrel— 
a son, mark you, that never loved me; 
I don’t say whose fault that is—mine, 
perhaps—but such is the fact; there 
never was love between us. Well, we 
quarrel, he wants his money, he can’t 
marry without it; I refuse to give it 
him. The easiest way for him to get 
this money, and the rest of my pro- 
perty into the bargain, is, to put me 
out of the way. He was, from child- 
hood up, quick in his determinations : 
he buys arsenic, for his horse he says, 
but my stepson is near being poisoned 
next day with his dinner; arsenic is 
found in the soup-kettle; the house- 
keeper has seen my son at that very 
soup-kettle. By , sir, I say there’s 
proof there to hang a man: I have 
knotted a man to the yard-arm myself 
on less proof: an English jury would 
send a man to the gallows op a quarter 
as much.” : 

«J will not say that appearances 
are in your son’s favour, and yet I can- 
not resist the conviction I have of his 
innocence. I acknowledge that he 
would have a bad chance with a jury, 
even out of England: still his frank, 
honest face, I think, could not but 
have its effect even in that suspicious 
nation, where, in direct contradiction 
to what they boast of the spirit of 
their law, every man is held guilty till 
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he can prove himself innocent. To 
my mind, Captain Sturmgang, there 
is that in your 30n’s countenance and 
manner which totally forbids the belief 
of his being capable of the crime you 
attribute to him. And then the un- 
blemished life he has now, for several 
years, led in our town—that will weigh 
in his favour with all reflecting men. 
Believe me, there is some sad mistake 
at the bottom of all this business— 
perhaps something worse.” 

“ Ay, truly, is there something 
worse, and no persuasion will make 
me think otherwise.” 

« Well, suppose your suspicions 
just, your son has suffered for his 
crime—has proved himself a reformed 
man by his conduct ever since. Do 
not be implacable: if he had not 
sinned you would would have nothing 
to forgive ; if he has, forgive him.” 

** My gocd sir, I have thought upon 
that point, and made up my mind. 
I forgive him what he has done, but I 
do not and cannot forget it. You 
may tell him that ; I forgive him, but 
I will not have him come into my 
sight. As for my fortune, a stiver of 
it he shall never touch, if he were to 
go to. law with me ten times over.” 

“Have you spoken with the sub- 
rector on the subject ?” 

“‘T have; he is just such another 
sentimental blockhead as—I was near 
saying something uncivil—and would 
have persuaded me to a complete re- 
conciliation.” 

«‘ The sub-rector ?”—cried I, in asto- 
nishment. 

** Ay, ay, the sub-rector—what do 
you see so wonderful in that? That's 
just like him. But I have told him 
roundly that that’s out of the question ; 
to be friendly to my son is not in my 
power; I can't answer for myself, but 
I might say something disagreeable to 
him—it is better we keep separate, give 
one another as wide a berth as possible. 
And now, my,good sir, if you do not 
want to make me angry, talk to me no 
more on this subject.” 

My mouth was closed by the last 
words. However, I had got a step 
further, and, although I took good care 
not to quit the ground I had gained, 
I was far from intending to stop there. 
I now did my best to put the old sailor 
in a good humour with himself and 
me, led the conversation to his voyages, 
got him into a discussion about the 
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comparative merits of carronades and 
cannons, in which—heaven forgive me! 
I took up (knowing nothing of the 
matter) the side I saw he was opposed 
to, merely for the purpose of letting 
him beat me, which I must say he did 
in a very effectual manner. This gave 
him - great pleasure, and when I was 
going away he begged me, with real 
heartiness, often to come and see him, 
squeezed my hand, and declared that he 
considered me an honest man. I 
asked him to come see me, and said 
my wife would be much gratified to 
make his acquaintance, to which he re- 
plied that he did not like going out of 
his own four walls, but would call me 
a real good fellow if I would bring my 
wife with me the next time I came, 
though, he added, it was scarcely a 
place for a lady, and she would find 
little to repay her for the trouble of 
the visit. 

This was exactly what I wanted ; for 
my plan was to make an attack upon 
him with the help of his daughter-in- 
law, an unassuming and amiable young 
creature, whom, I thought, it was im- 
possible he should hate, although she 
had been the immediate unhappy cause 
of the family dissension. Should he 
conceive a liking for her—or should she 
inspire him with ever so slight an in- 
terest, it might be hoped that he would 
at least not suffer her and her children 
to want, and would perhaps even find 
an excuse for his son, in the matter of 
the unfortunate law-suit, in the eager- 
ness of the latter to possess himself of 
such a treasure as this lovely young 
woman. 

I communicated this plan to my wife, 
and got her to go to Madame Sturm- 
gang for the purpose of inducing the 
latter to come into it. It was not 
without hesitation and fear that Ma- 
dame Sturmgang consented to the pro- 
ject ; she had heard too much of the 
blunt manners, stern temper, and root- 
ed prejudices of her father-in-law, not 
to tremble at the thought of presenting 
herself to him ; the uncertainty of the 
result, and the dread of being rudely 
and savagely treated by the old mer- 
man, balanced the hope of rendering 
her husband a service beyond “price. 
The sense of duty, however, triumph- 
ed over that of fear, and a day was fixed 
for our visit to the old gentleman. 

Accordingly, it might be three weeks 
after my last interview with Captain 
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Sturmgang, my wife and I, with Ma- 
dame Sturmgang and her eldest boy, 
took our places ina carriage, and drove 
out to Dornfeld. The young wife 
was to be presented to our host asa 
friend of my wife’s, and the rest was 
to be leftto the chapter of accidents. 
I believe there was not one of us whose 
heart did not palpitate as the carriage 
drove up to the door ; even the little 
boy had an agitated look, caught per- 
haps from therreflection of hismamma’s. 
The captain, who had had notice of 
our visit, was on the steps to receive 
us. All right, but—O mercy! there 
stood our evil genius, the sub-rector, 
behind him! “ I wish you were where 
the pepper grows,” thought I, “ or 
in a hotter place.” I had reason for 
the wish: in the moment that we 
halted, received and returned the cap- 
tain’s greetings, and were preparing 
to get out of the carriage, the harsh 
voice of Mephistopheles cried— 

“© Eh! what’s all this? You here 
Madame Sturmgang !” 

The captain started back, as if he 
had seen a Gorgon :— 

«* Where is Madame Sturmgang !” 
cried he. 

Without speaking, the sub-rector 
lifted his arm, pointed with his fore- 
finger at the unhappy and trembling 
young wife, now half-choked with her 
tears, and stood in this position so long 
that he gave one the impression of a 
hand-post, only that he pointed the 
way old Sturmgang’s compassion and 
kind feelings were not to go. 

My wife and I, who had already 
stood up from our places, sank back 
into them with fright; this saved 
us a trouble, for the captain, whose 
astonishment had given place to indig- 
nation, called out to me with the ici- 
est politeness— 

“Mr. Assessor, you have mistaken 
the house. This is not the inn; you 
will find it about half a mile further 
on, in the village.” 

** One word, captain.” 

He turned on his heel, went into 
the house, and shut the door behind 
him ; the ill-omened handpost was no 
longer in view—it had done its work. 
“ Home,” said I to the coachman. 

* Oleum et operam perdidi,” mut- 
tered I to myrelf, and did all in my 
power to tranquillize the young wife, 
who was near fainting, and ¢ould re- 
lieve herself only by tears. When 


we stopped at young Sturmgang’s, I 
had no need to tell him how my at- 
tempt had sped; the short time we 
had been away, and the disconsolate 
air of his wife, gave him but too sure 
evidence of its unhappy issue. The 
pain his features expressed, shewed 
that hehad sincerely wished and hoped 
for peace with his father, and it was 
most reluctantly that I was compelled 
to add to his grief, by declaring that 
I could interfere no further in the 
matter. Half a year passed, after 
this, without my seeing either the 
young merchant or old Ironskull 
again. 


The president of the Provincial 
Court had obtained leave of absence, 
for the purpose of visiting the baths 
of P » and the direction of affairs 
devolved upon me; this confined me 
almost the whole day to my office, 
which was contiguous to the sitting- 
room of my wife. One day the bell 
rang, my wife went out to see who 
was there, I heard eager talking in 
the hall, and presently after the cry 
of an infant in the next room. What 
the deuce, thought I, does she bring 
such an animal here for? To my no 
small alarm the music came nearer, 
and by-and-by my wife entered the 
office, with a carefully wrapped up 
baby in her arms! 

** Look, love!” said she, “ what a 
darling little cherub!” 

«“Q Lord!” cried I, “no nearer, 
there’s a good soul! ‘Take the dar- 
ling little cherub away !” 

«« Yes, but I have to tell you some- 
thing first,” rejoined my wife; “ the 
poor little dear has just been found 
in the fields.” 

“In the fields! Ay,ay! Who found 
it?” 

“The people are there in the 
hall.” 

« Capital! I had too little business 
on my hands as it was. Well, call 
them in—call them in.” 

Four countrywomen and three chil- 
dren were now ushered in, and I 
glanced involuntarily at the three 
chairs which the office contained. 

“If the whole village these good 
women belong to is coming,” said 1 
to my wife, “I must beg you to get 
the drawing-room in readiness, and 
to put all the chairs in the house into 
it, for we must have places for As- 
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sessor R and the clerk of the 
court, whom I will thank you to send 
for immediately.” 

The examination was begun, and 
the story told by young and old was 
this. The three children had gone 
into the fields to glean, heard a faint 
cry, and found on a crossway, near a 
farm house, the child lying. They 
ran into the house, into the village, 
spread the news, the four women came 
about the same time to the spot where 
the deserted creature lay, and forth- 
with commenced a procession to town, 
and to my office. I asked if any of 
them had given the child drink. Not 
one—the compassionate souls had been 
afraid, one and all, to take it into 
their houses, lest they should have to 
keep it. They were all agreed that 
no girl out of their village could be 
the mother of the child, as there 
were not the slightest grounds for 
supposing that a secret accouchement 
had taken place there. As soon as 
I had dismissed them, I called in my 
wife, whom I asked if she had any 
baby-linen by her. She blushed to 
the eyes at this question in the pre- 
sence of the assessor and the clerk, 
for it was visible enough that she 
would very soon want baby-linen her- 
self; however, this was quite dpropos, 
and I said— 

“There’s no help for it; you must 
act as child’s maid; strip the little 
thing to the last thread, and dress it 
in whatever you have got, for we must 
take the clothes it has on ad acta— 
but for heaven's sake, get it something 
first to stop its roaring.” 

The little one’s clothes were of ra- 
ther finer materials than ordinary; 
but there was no mark to be discover- 
ed, which might serve as a clue to the 
mother. The child was given to a 
woman to take care of, and the tip- 
staff was sent the same evening to all 
the shopkeepers in the town, to show 
them its little coat, and to ask them if 
they remembered having sold any of 
that description of calico, and to whom: 
two shopkeepers had had this calico, 
and named different maid-servants in 
Zell who had bought some of it ; but the 
inquiries set on foot gave no grounds 
of suspicion against any of these. The 
next day the tipstaff was sent with the 
cloth to the. neighbouring villages, to 
show it to as many women as possible, 
in the hope of obtaining in this way 
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a clue to the delinquent. This mea- 
sure succeeded : beforemidday he came 
back with intelligence that several wo- 
men of a village near Dornfeld declar- 
ed they had seen Captain Sturmgang’s 
housekeeper, Theresa Frohberg, wear 
a gown of this stuff three years before, 
which they remembered by this token, 
that they had censured her at the time 
among themselves, for wearing gar- 
ments above her degree, and prophe- 
sied there would no good come of it. 
The tipstaff, before returning to X., 
had asked an out-door servant of Cap- 
tain Sturmgang’s how were all at 
Dornfeld, and received for answer that 
all there were well, except Madame 
Theresa, who was ill in bed. 

My next step was to send the dis- 
trict physician to visit this woman, and 
from his report I learned that she had 
been delivered ofa child within a few 
days, but was now in a state which ad- 
mitted of her being judicially inter- 
rogated. I repaired accordingly to 
Dornfeld without delay, and had no 
difficulty in obtaining from her, in her 
first alarm, the confession that shehad, 
three days before, given birth to a 
child, the father of which was Chris- 
tian Schein, her master’s stepson ; 
that she had concealed her condition, 
had delivered herself in secret, and, 
according to previous concert, given 
the babe to Schein, who left it in the 
neighbourhood of human habitations, 
that it might be the sooner found, and 
not perish. She acknowledged that 
this was the second child she had borne 
to Christian Schein, but the former 
was still-born, and had been buried by 
its father in the garden. 

To arrest Schein was now the most 
pressing concern, but, on taking steps 
for that purpose, we discovered that 
that bird was flown, having first bro- 
ken open the captain’s desk, and taken 
out of the same three hundred dollars 
in gold. The housekeeper, however, 
I had removed to Zell (on the doctor’s 
certifying that this might be done with- 
out danger), and placed in the prison 
infirmary, under the charge of a care- 
ful nurse. 

The next morning the sub-rector 
entered my office, with a face rigid as 
that of the statue in Don Juan. 

«« Mr. Assessor,” said he, in a hollow 
voice, “ I come to you on a distressing 
occasion. 

I requested—in no very sympathiz.- 
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ing manner, I am afraid—to know how 
I could serve him. 

« You are conducting the investiga- 
tion of this affair of my brother’s house- 
keeper ?” 

I bowed. 

«* And my nephew is implicated ?” 

« Sir,” answered I, you should be 
aware that a magistrate engaged in a 
criminal investigation does not take 
every casual inquirer into his confi- 
dence.” 

* As you please: I know, however, 
that he ts implicated.” 

« Then, sir, as a magistrate, I must 
ask you how you know it ?” 

« From common report, and from 
my brother-in-law.” 

« Humph!” 

*T come to make a request of you. 
My unfortunate nephew has absconded, 
and the tribunal will of course do its 
utmost to trace and arrest him. But 
it would be a bitter digrace for me to 
see the name of my sister, of my ne- 
phew, in the Hue and Cry. Can you, 
and will you, not do something to pre- 
vent this scandal ?” 

«You will excuse me, Mr. Sub- 
rector, if I say that I have no very 
urgent motive to interfere with the 
cause of justice, for the sake of spar- 
ing you a mortification.” 

“I see you are prejudiced against 
me—misunderstandings” 

« Ah !—misunderstandings.” 

*¢ Tam convinced, Mr. Assessor, that 
you are judging me unjustly, It is 
true that I have suffered myself to be 
imposed on by that unhappy young 
man—that I have had a better opinion 
of him than he deserved. He has de- 
ceived me, brought shame and grief 
upon his family, made our honest name 
a town-talk. I confess I expected, for 
all this, rather compassion than insult 
from you.” 

« Mr. Sub-rector; I should be sorry 
to insult misfortune; but I will ac- 
knowledge that I do not feel very 
strongly moved to compassion for you, 
because I have seen how little you 
showed for that poor young fellow, 
Ludwig Sturmgang, who nevertheless 
had nearer claims on you than you 
have on me.” 

« Did he deserve compassion? God 
pity my poor brother-in-law, betrayed 
by those who are nearest to him! 
The hand of a stranger will close 
his eyes, for one son after ano- 


ther shows himself unworthy to do 
it!” 

« That is not so certain. I believe 
young Sturmgang fully worthy to 
perform that pious office, and should 
be sorry, Mr. Sub-rector, to be the 
wall of partition that separates father 
and son.” 

‘‘There is no one but my brother- 
in-law himself that can remove the 
wall of partition, as you call it. I 
have often enough tried to bring them 
together, to move my brother-in-law 
to forgiveness. But Ludwig is to the 
full as impracticable as his father, and 
after he had so contumaciously re- 
jected my mediation, I don’t see how I 
should have gone on pressing it on 
him. No, I look on that young man 
as doubly unworthy, without sense of 
filial love or of common gratitude.” 

“ And have you, Mr. Sub-rector— 
have you endeavoured to mediate in 
this unhappy quarrel?” 

“To be sure I have: who should, 
if I did not ?” 

** Who, indeed? And may I entreat 
you to tell me in what manner the 
young man, as you have expressed it, 
contumaciously rejected your media- 
tion!” 

** My nephew Christian, who wish- 
ed as much as I do to see the good 
understanding between his father and 
his brother restored, went several 
times to Ludwig, to induce him, if 
possible, to abandon the law suit. On 
these occasions, Ludwig expressed 
himself, regarding me, in a way that 
made me highly indignant—asserted 
that I belied him with his father with 
a view to get ashare in his inheritance 
myself. Such aspersions, I confess, 
had the effect of greatly embittering 
my feeling towards him, and I felt in 
no way called upon to make him a per- 
sonal visit—which otherwise I should 
havedone. However, about two years 
ago, I had got my brother-in-law a 
good deal softened, sent my nephew to 
Ludwig, and bid him use the moment, 
as I was convinced that if he would 


now beg his father’s pardon, a com- 


plete reconciliation would be brought 
about. How was my good will requi- 
ted? Ludwig answered my nephew, 
‘ Tell your uncle, he may tan the hides 
of his scholars as much as he pleases, 
but that I am a little too old to have 
the fifth commandment flogged into 
me.’” 
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“Your nephew brought you that 
message from Ludwig ?” 

«‘ He did—and a stil] more imperti- 
nent message than that: *£ And tell 
him, moreover,’ added this graceless 
young man; that he may bless his stars 
that he has not me for a scholar, for 
I would get up a revolution in the 
school-room, and by’—I need not re- 
peat his oaths—‘ we'd flog the flog- 
ger.’ ” 

“ Very disrespectful, indeed.” 

** That was not the worst. ‘ And as 
for my father,’ he went on, ‘ you may 
tell him from me that the state showed 
its judgment in not promoting him, 
and that it was a fortunate day for the 
navy when he left it. And tell him 
he did well when he planted me be- 
hind a counter instead of taking me to 
sea, for by’—more oaths— I'd have had 
the crew in a mutiny in three days, 
and we'd have hung the old tiger at 
the yard-arm.’ I should like to know, 
Mr. Assessor, what you think of 
that ?” 

** And your nephew delivered that 
message to Captain Sturmgang ?” 

* He did, with fear and trembling.” 

“ Well, Mr. Sub-rector, I begin to 
think we have all of us fallen into 
some errors of judgment. But no 
more on the subject at present—leave 
the restto me. I have now to attend 
the court, and must pray you to ex- 
cuse me.” 

When a culprit has once made a 
confession of his main offence, it is 
generally not very difficult to bring 
him to acknowledge his minor ones. 
This reflection induced me to examine 
the housekeeper with respect to the 
poisoning affair. ‘To my surprise and 
vexation she stuck to her old story, 
that she had, from the store-room, seen 
Ludwig Sturmgang spill something 
out of a paper bag into the soup-kettle, 
and at every subsequent examination 
she repeated this without variation. 
I had the young man summoned, and 
asked him (though not on his oath, as 
it was possible that he might, in the 
course of the inquiry, have to appear 
before the tribunal as an accused per- 
son) when he had last spoken with 
Christian Schein. He answered, on 
the day he left his father’s house. I 
admonished him that it was probable 
this question might be put to him on 
his oath within a few days. He re- 
plied that he could give no other an- 
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swer to it then than he had now done: 
In reply to further questions he dis- 
tinctly denied that he had ever had a 
conversation with his stepbrother re- 
specting the sub-rector or a reconcilia- 
tion. I asked him (without mention- 
ing the assertion of the housekeeper) 
had he gone at all to the ttle 
on the day of the alleged attempt to 
poison. He answered most decidedly 
in the negative; there was nothing 
to take him to the soup-kettle on that 
or any other day. The whole business 
seemed to me a tangled yarn, end I 
dismissed Ludwig Sturmgang without 
coming to any conclusion. 

“ After all,” thought I, “ he may be 
guilty, and that a jury would pro- 
nounce him so is almost certain. The- 
resa Frohberg’s intrigue with Schein, 
to be sure, throws suspicion on her 
testimony ; and yet her persisting in it 
now, after the flight of her lover, and 
when she can have no conceivable in- 
terest in blackening young Sturmgang, 
is, to say the least, very embarrassing. 
In my heart I’m convinced of his in- 
nocence; but—thank heaven I’m not 
on his jury.” 

An event occurred the next day 
which solved the riddle. A letter ad- 
dressed to the housekeeper, and bear- 
ing the Bremen post-mark, was handed 
to the court ; it was from her seducer, 
and ran thus :— 


* Dearest THERESA, 

“ Before I leave my country 
for ever, I cannot resist the impulse 
which bids me send you a last—an 
eternal farewell. I am, you will be 
glad to hear, safely arrived in Bremen, 
and sail an hour hence for New Or- 
leans. Ere you receive this, the shores 
of Europe will have disappeared from 
my view. We shall meet no more. 
Forget me, Theresa; but be assured 
that you will never be forgotten by 

* Your sincerely broken-hearted 
6*CurIsTIAN SCHEIN.” 


On reading this letter, the unfortu- 
nate creature broke into bitter tears, 
and cursed the author of her misery. 
She now confessed that she had been 
the tool of this miscreant in her incul- 

ation of Ludwig Sturmgang. Schein 

fad promised her marriage, but there 

were two hindrances to the fulfilment 

of the promise—the life of Captain 

Sturmgang, and Lydwig’s claims as 
c 
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his heir. The captain was old, and 
breaking down ; they could reckon on 
his being soon out of the way, but 
the heir was a more serious obstacle. 
Schein, however, had long profited by 
the absence of the younger Sturmgang, 
to ingratiate himself with the old man, 
and insure himself, at least, a legacy ; 
nor had he neglected his many oppor- 
tunities to blacken Ludwig in his fa- 
ther’s eyes. Ludwig’s betrothal, and 
the pecuniary disagreement between 
him and his father, enlivened the hopes 
of the abandoned pair to make their 
harvest at his expense, and the acci- 
dental circumstance that his horse fell 
sick at Dornfeld, and that he got ar- 
senic to wash it, inspired them with 
the hellish plan, which was as hastily 
carried out, as it was conceived, of 
making the old man believe that his 
son intended to poison him. By the 
prospect of being now shortly able to 
marry, Schein induced the housekeeper 
to aid him in this work. She went in 
the evening into the town, and bought 
a sufficient quantity of tartar emetic ; 
this she gave to Schein, who placed in 
her hands the arsenic, which he had 
got, by means of a false key, out of his 
brother’s desk. Theresa put the poi- 
son into the soup, after she had served 
her lover with his own portion, and 
this, having mixed the emetic in it, he 
immediately took. It was not long down 
before he was seized with vomiting ; 
he cried out that he was poisoned ; 
the housekeeper pretended to recollect 
having seen the captain’s son put some- 
thing into the pot; it was examined, 
and the arsenic was found. This plan 
succeeded: the father and son were 
irreconcilably disunited; the latter 
hardly knowing why, for Theresa’s 
testimony against him had never come 
to his ears, and he was not aware of 
his father’s grounds either for believ- 
ing that the matter found in the pot 
was arsenic, or for concluding that he 
had put it.in. 

To exasperate both parties the more 
against each other, and to render any 
danger of a reconciliation more un- 
likely, Christian Schein had fabricated 
the malediction and threat of ignomi- 
nious treatment, which he announced 
to Ludwig on the part of his father, 
and had afterwards brought to the 
captain and the sub-rector accounts 
oe mendacious, of his having 
visited young Sturmgang on errands 
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of peace, and of the insulting mes- 
sages, to both the old gentlemen, by 
which the rebellious son had met these 
overtures. 

Theresa Frohberg had been the 
faithful ally of Scheinin all these mea- 
sures ; and, even when their intrigue 
came to light, and the seducer ab- 
sconded, she continued to keep the 
secret of their alliance, believing that 
Schein, once beyond the reach of pur- 
suit, would not fail to provide her with 
the means of rejoining him, or would 
even, perhaps, return, when the scan- 
dal was blown over, and sit as fast as 
ever in his stepfather’s favour ; for 
she had not been informed of the act 
of theft which had preceded his flight. 
Now, however, he had cast her off, 
and all motive for concealment of the 
truth was at anend. The two rogues 
had fallen out, and honest men, ac- 
cording to the proverb, came by their 
own. 

No sooner had I received the above 
confession, than I despatched the tip- 
staff to summon the captain and the 
sub-rector to give evidence before the 
court. After asking them some ques- 
tions about Christian Schein’s amour 
with the housekeeper, I said to the 
captain— 

* Sir, the tribunal has been com- 
pelled to intrude into your domestic 
secrets, because, as I need not tell you, 
it is instituted to the end of discover- 
ing and punishing criminals. It is 
known to you that arsenic was brought 
into your house for a certain alleged 
purpose, and was there used as the 
means of an intended crime.” 

** Tt is but too well known to me.” 

* You yourself have named your 
housekeeper to me as a witness ; it 
has become necessary that you should 
hear her testimony before the court.” 

* Pray spare me the humiliation of 
hearing the crime of my son deposed 
to before a public tribunal,” 

** I am sorry to say it cannot be.” 

I rang, and directed that Theresa 
Frohberg should be brought in. She 
appeared pale and dejected. I bid 
= repeat her deposition of yester- 

ay. 

It was done. The two old men 
stood as if turned into stone, as the 
story of the prisoner removed the 
scales from their eyes. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” said I, * be so 
good as to walk into the waiting-room 
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till these depositions are signed and 
sealed. I will be with you ina few 
minutes.” 

They did so, and I shortly followed 
them. 

“ Now,” said I, “I must request 
you to accompany me a short dis- 
tance.” 

I said this with so official a look, 
and in so civilly peremptory a tone of 
voice, that they thought I had autho- 
rity to take them wherever I pleas- 
ed, and followed me without a word. 
Both looked like men suddenly awak- 
ened, and not knowing rightly whe- 
ther they were in the body or out of 
the body. Need I tell the reader that 
I led them to Ludwig Sturmgang’s ? 

As we were at the door, and I was 
going in, the captain grasped my arm, 
and asked— 

“Sir, what does this mean ?—where 
are you bringing me ?” 

“Go with him,” said the sub-rector, 
soothingly. ‘Let the assessor have 
his way, he means your good.” 

With these words, he pressed my 
hand. 

We went in. The shop-boy was 
behind the counter; the young wife 
sat in the parlour, rocking the cradle, 
and sewing. At the sight of the old 
captain, she sprang up with a cry of 
terror, and darted out of the room. 

** What's the matter?” said Lud- 
wig, coming in ; but, as he saw his fa- 
ther and his uncle, his arms fell as if 
paralyzed at his sides. Father and 
son stood at the two opposite doors of 
the room. It was an even chance 
whether they were to advance towards 
each other or to draw back. 

«« Sturmgang,” said I to the young 
man, “ it was I that brought your fa- 
ther and your uncle hither ; they did 
not know my purpose, though I dare 
say they guessed it. The moment is 
come—the quarrel is at an end—all is 
explained. Sturmgang, throw your- 
self into your father’s arms.” 

Sturmgang stood as if his shoes were 
part of the floor. 

** Captain, then, embrace your son.” 

He stood like his son’s counterpart. 

«* Mr. Sub-rector,” appealed I—but 
he was crying. 

* Good folks,” said I, “do you 
mean to put me ina passion? Lud- 
wig Sturmgang, will you be friends 
with your father ?” 

‘1 will,” answered he, quickly. 

* Captain, has your enmity no end?” 
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“It is past,” was his equally quick 

reply. 
** Well, then, when two people that 
have fallen out mean to be good 
friends again, why, either one of them 
must take the first step, or both must step 
out together. Come—together be it.” 

“No,” said Ludwig Sturmgang, 
stepping forward, “ I am the son—the 
first step belongs to me. Father, there 
is my hand—forgive me!” 

“Stop!” shouted the old man, 
“standback! Mine must be the first 
step: it is I that have to say ‘For. 
give!’ I alone am guilty of all this 
misery. My poor, poor Ludwig, I 
have done thee bitter, ay, bitter and 
erying wrong. God forgive me!” 

* Hurra!” cried I, and with a spring 
was in the kitchen. “In with you, 
Madame Sturmgang,” said I to the 
trembling young wife; “you'll find 
none but friends in the parlour.” 


The following Sunday my wife and 
I, in compliance with a formal invita- 
tion, sent two days before; dined at 
Dornfeld. The company was not 
large ; there were only ourselves, the 
Sturmgangs, andthe sub-rector. After 
dinner, the captain presented us pipes, 
and bid Margareta bring a light, which 
she did, sobbing violently, as she had 
done, to the gresc peril of the Cap- 
tain’s equanimity, all dinner time. 

“‘T have got no matches,” said the 
old gentleman ; * but here is some pa- 
per. Good Mr. Assessor, will you 
tear it neatly into strips: wecan light 
our pipes with it very well.” 

The will was in a very few minutes 
torn up, and helped to light the “ ca- 
lumet of peace.” 

‘¢ I want a purchaser for Dornfeld,” 
said the Captain tome. “ I’m going to 
live with the children in town. It’s 
so dull out here.” 

I puffed. 

By and by, the sub-rector drew me 
to a window. 

‘When is your office open?” asked he. 

‘¢ Day after to-morrow.” Puff, puff. 

‘* I wish to make my will,” said he. 

“‘T can guess.” Puff, puff, puff. 

« What? Who my heir is to be?” 

Puff, puff, puff. 

He pressed my hand. 

“ Are you still angry with me?” 

“‘ Ye watchful stars,” thought I, “and 
I have called this man Mephistopheles ! 
* Wise judges are we of each other |’ ” 
Puff, puff, puff-f-f-f-f. 
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THE IDEAL OF IMITATIVE ART. 


Kueter’s Hand-book* is admittedly 
the authority on the subject of the 
= schools of painting in Europe. 
t is, in fact, an indispensable compa- 
nion to the amateur who visits the 
great foreign and British galleries of 
art. The two first parts of this valu- 
able manual are translated from the 
original German by a fair country- 
woman of our own, whose refinement 
of taste in all matters connected with 
the liberal arts is only equalled by her 
accurate scholarship and happy fluency 
of diction. The first part, contain- 
ing the Italian school, has already 
appeared under the able editorship 
of Mr. Eastlake, and was reviewed in 
our number for July, 1842. To the pre- 
sent volume is prefixed a short essay 
by Sir Edmund Head, containing a 
good deal of sound and _ sensible 
criticism, which, as interesting and 
intelligible to the general reader, 
we propose to examine so far as it 
bears on the question before us, in con- 
nexion, or rather contrast, with a 
treatiset of a very different stamp, 
though partially dealing with the same 
subject. It is just possible that those 
who value the one may relish the 
other ; but nothing, certainly, can be 
more perfectly dissimilar than the 
mode of thinking and talking adopted 
by Head, and that assumed by the 
“ Graduate of Oxford.” The one ad- 
dresses himself to the common sense 
and common feeling of all enlightened 
readers ; the other discourses of what 
we were wont to hear called the “ zsthe- 
tics”—but what he teaches us to desig- 
nate the ‘ theoria”—of imitative art, 
and can scarcely expect to be intelli- 
gible to more than the initiated few 
who draw a religion out of the ordi- 
nary objects of taste, and find not only 
“books in the running brooks,” and 
“sermons in stones,” but metaphysics in 
off-skips, and intricate systems of 
ethicsin Turner's prismatic bizarreries. 


Let us endeavour to write for the 
medium capacity of mankind ; and, in 
dealing with a subject which may be 
either very plainly handled, or involved 
in hopeless mystery, seek to bring diffi- 
culties to the level of ordinary appre- 
hensions, rather than elevate simple 
nature to a height at which we may 
bid defiance to criticism, on the same 
principle as, according to the sarcastic 
Rousseau, the Parisian ladies raised 
the standard of morals to an elevation 
unapproachable by the most exalted 
female virtue. 

That we shall in this age of affected 
sentiment draw down upon ourselves 
a considerable weight of fashionable 
indignation we fully expect, and are 
quite prepared for the moral avalanche. 
Well do we know that the faintest 
echoes of the plain are enough to dis- 
turb certain sensibilities where they 
sleep in their inaccessible and profit- 
less sublimity above us; and fated 
though they be to melt when they are 
exposed long enough to an ordinary 
temperature, the consequences to us 
may in the mean time be sufficiently 
disastrous. Still we cannot for the 
life of us consent to be silent ; at all 
hazards we must raise our voice for 
the guidance or warning of our fel- 
low-voyagers, and are determined to 
check the rash, or encourage the timid, 
though it be at some personal risk to 
ourselves. 

The scholastic theology of the mid- 
dle ages forms an example of how any 
subject may be mystified by those whose 
design is, not to enlighten. The same 
mode of dealing with any other topic 
of human inquiry will lead to the 
same result:—nothing is so clear, 
pure, or natural as not to admit of 
being wrapped in obscurity ; and it is 
possible that the world of taste—nay, 
even of action—might become the 
same chaos religion was once resolved 
into, should the “ theoria”” of Oxonian 
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graduates be permitted to influence 
the student of the arts and sciences to 
any extent. 

In painting—indeed in all the imi- 
tative arts—it is the question of the 
Ideal which -has engaged more than 
any other the controversial energies of 
theoretic inquirers. It has been agi- 
tated since the days of Cicero and 
Quintilian, and will probably remain 
for ever to be agitated, unless indeed 
it be finally swallowed up in the pro- 
found depths of the “ graduate of Ox- 
ford’s” metaphysics. It may explain the 
*tideal” better perhaps than any verbal 
definition could do, to say that it is the 
quality which the Dutch and Flemish 
schools are said to be most without, 
and which the early sculptures of 
Greece possessed in the greatest perfec- 
tion. The doctrine of the ideal, accord- 
ing to the ultra-idealists, is that accord- 
ing to which it is held necessary that 
the artist should improve and ennoble 
nature by having recourse to some 
storehouse of grand forms existing in 
his own imagination—or, as it is ex- 
pressed by Meyer and Schulze in their 
notes to Winkelmann, frei gedichtet, 
and standing complete before the men- 
tal eye. In their theory, not merely 
is it held that most individual models 
are imperfect, but that no individual 
model, however beautiful, can possess 
that indescribable something essential 
to the highest works, simply because it 
is individual. Such is the doctrine of 
the idealists. 

That of the “realists” is shortly 
— by Sir Edmund Head as fol- 
ows :— 


“It is admitted that most individual 
models have some defects, but that the 
correction of these defects must be 
drawn from the contemplation of other 
individual forms, and that forms may 
and do exist which the artist cannot 
copy too closely—in which the indivi- 
dual character—that is, in other words, 
the life and reality of nature—will be, 
if he can attain to it, a source of the 
highest excellence, not a subject for 
censure. In correcting the defects of 
the model before him at the moment, his 
recollection of finer models is better 
than nothing ; but the reality of those 
finer models would be better than the 
recollection.” 


The fact is, the true theory lies 
between these extremes, and is best 
expressed by Burke in his letter to 
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Barry (see Prior's Life of Burke, vol. 
i. p. 421). 


~ 


* 

“Without the power of combining 
and abstracting, the most accurate 
knowledge of forms and colours will 
produce only uninteresting trifles ; but, 
without an accurate knowlege of forms 
and colours, the most happy power of 
combining and abstracting will be ab- 
solutely useless ; for there is no faculty 
of the mind which can bring its energy 
into effect, unless the memory be stored 
with ideas for it to work upon. These 
ideas are the materials of invention, 
which is only a power of combining and 
abstracting, and which, without such 
materials, would be in the same state 
as a painter without canvas, board, or 
colours. Experience is the only means 
of acquiring ideas of any kind ; and con- 
tinual observation and study of one 
class of objects, the only way of render- 
ing them accurate. 

*““The painter who wishes to make 
his pictures (what fine pictures must 
be) nature, elevated and improved, 
must, first of all, gain a perfect know- 
ledge of nature as it is. . . ‘ 

“It is not by copying antique sta- 
tues, or by giving a loose to the imagi- 
nation in what are called poetical com- 
positions, that artists will be enabled to 
produce works of real merit, but by a 
laborious and accurate investigation of 
nature upon the principles observed by 
the Greeks. First, to make themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with the common 
forms of nature ; and then, by selecting 
and combining, to form compositions ac- 
cording to their ownelevated conceptions. 
Homer and Shakspeare had probably 
never seen characters so strongly marked 
as those of Achilles and Lady Macbeth— 
at least, we may safely say that few of 
their readers have, and yet we all feel 
that these characters are drawn from 
nature; and thus, if we have not seen 
exactly the same, we have seen models 
and miniatures of them. The limbs and 
features are those of common nature, 
but elevated and improved by the taste 
and skill of the artist. This taste may 
be the gift of nature, the result of orga- 
nization; and the skill may be acquired 
by habit and study: but the ground- 
work, the knowledge of the limbs and 
features, must be acquired by practical 
attention and accurate observation.” 


The writer of the essay before us 
very properly judges, that many of 
those persons who have been most 
fluent in their praises of the ideal, have 
had a very indistinct notion of their 
own meaning. 
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** At one time the feeling was definite 
enough: the vague mannerism of the 
Eclectic painters produced exaggerated 
adherence to what was called ‘ Nature,’ 
on the part of the ‘naturalists.’ The 
theory of the pure Ideal was the direct 
antithesis to the doctrine of this latter 
school, who asserted in practice, if not 
in words, that it was right to adhere to 
the reality of the world around them so 
closely, as to adopt any form which 
happened to present itself, and apply it 
to every subject which they wished to 
paint. The former, shocked by the 
violation of all propriety, exaggerated 
and maintained more strongly than ever 
the power and the necessity of surpass- 
ing and elevating nature. Painters like 
Caravaggio, and some of the Neapoli- 
tan masters, would occasionally take a 
model at random, and set a beggar or a 
clown to represent a saint or a hero— 
thus painting with all the vulgar asso- 
ciations of common life the highest and 
most pathetic subjects, and depriving 
them of their real force and beauty. 
They erred, not because they imitated 
nature, but because they imitated na- 
ture in a form unsuited to their end, 
and perhaps otherwise offensive. Ac- 
cording to their view, by the word ‘na- 
ture’ we were to understand any single 
object which accidentally presented it- 
self, without selection and without refe- 
rence to its fitness for conveying any 
particular conception. In this sense, 
undoubtedly, it will be true that the 

ainter and the sculptor must refrain 
rom the imitation of nature. But na- 
ture does not necessarily mean this, or 
anything like this; and there is an am- 
biguity in the word as applied through- 
out these arguments. At one time it 
is taken to signify, as has been said, 
any chance object ; at another, the ag- 
egate of the visible world around us, 
rom which aggregate must be derived 
by the artist that form which best fits 
the feeling of his subject. Now, in the 
latter sense, it is clear either that na- 
ture, and nature only, is the ultimate 
source of every image conceived by the 
artist, or that we must maintain the ex- 
istence of certain innate types or forms 
in the mind of every great genius—types 
which are supposed not to be the result 
of contemplating the natural objects 
round us, but to have been drawn in 
some mysterious manner from the in- 
visible world. When thus nakedly stat- 
ed, however, there are few or none who 
would maintain the doctrine of the 
Ideal; and the dispute might probably 
resolve itself into the question of how 
far in practice it is necessary to omit 
certain defects, and improve portions of 
most individual models, by combining 


the result of the study or the recollec- 
tion of such as may be more perfect in 
those portions. It has probably, too, 
been felt with truth that a minute and 
rigid study of individual nature will 
often taint with these accidental imper- 
fections the works of those masters who 
devote themselves to it. In this shape 
the question would be a very narrow 
one, and would assume a totally diffe- 
rent aspect.” 

“Tf, however, we reject the pure 
Ideal, we must still admit that genius is 
shown in working up the materials fur- 
nished by the study of individual ob- 
jects into an organic whole; and this is 
true of each single figure, as well as of 
a whole composition. If the artist, like 
Raphael in the Galatea, is obliged to 
use imperfect models, it is not merely 
by patching up what is wanting, and 
etien over what is offensive in each 
successive form, that beauty can be 
produced. A great master will orga- 
nize the whole, as if it were naturally 
and properly so composed ; he will ‘ ab- 
stract and combine,’ in the sense of 
Burke. Still, to return to the point, all 
the elements employed by an artist are 
derived from the study of external na- 
ture only, not from the imagination of 
the artist. Nay more, as has been stat- 
ed, no effort of the greatest genius ever 
has, or ever will surpass or equal the 
appropriate forms existing in individual 
life—provided only those forms be pro- 
perly selected, the closer the adherence 
to them the better will be the work. 

‘* What reasoning seems to teach us, 
all the history of art confirms. Has 
any school ever existed, or any single 
artist ever painted, independently of 
the peculiarities of the external world 
around them? Do we not recognise in 
the productions of their respective 
schools the characteristic forms of the 
Greek race, and the local character of 
the Venetian, Siennese, or old Cologne 
masters? Yet if their forms were 
merely the reflection of a sort of Plato- 
nic type existing in the minds of all 
yreat masters, why should they have 
Coon so powerfully and so universally 
modified by the accidents of place and 
country ?” 


Now, the conception of the ideal, 
as received by our “ Graduate of Ox- 
ford,” is something so different as to 
be almost the reverse of this. He 
holds that the ideal in man is best ob- 
tained from individuals, and may be 
worked out of any single appropriate 
subject by worthy treatment; that is, 
he claims for the idealists the sole and 
characteristic quality supposed to be- 
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long to the realists ; for it is only a few 
ultras who havegoneso far asto me that 
anything, no matter what, provided it 
be natural, will serve their purpose. 
Observe that in the following solemn 
passage our author, he of Oxford, is 
maintaining the cause of idealism :— 


‘«That habit of the old and great 
painters of introducing portrait into all 
their higher works, I look to, not as 
error in them, but as the very source 
and root of their superiority in all 
things, for they were too great and too 
humble not to see in every face about 
them that which was above them, and 
which no fancies of theirs could match 
nor take place of, wherefore we find the 
custom of portraiture constant with 
them, both portraiture of study and for 
purposes of analysis, as with Leonardo ; 
and actual, professed, serviceable, hard- 
working portraiture of the men of their 
time, as with Raffaelle, and Titian, and 
Tintoret; and portraiture of Love, as 
with Fra Bartolomeo of Savonarola, 
and Simon Memmi of Petrarch, and 
Giotto of Dante, and Gentile Bellini of 
a beloved imagination of Dandolo, and 
with Raffaelle constantly ; and portrait- 
ure in real downright necessity of mo- 
dels, even in their noblest works, as 
was the practice of Ghirlandajo perpe- 
tually, and Masaccio and Raffaelle, and 
manifestly of the men of highest and 
purest ideal purpose, as again, Giotto, 
and in his characteristic monkish heads, 
Angelico, and John Bellini (note espe- 
cially the St. Christopher at the side 
of that mighty picture of St. Jerome, at 
Venice); and so of all—which practice 
had indeed a perilous tendency for men 
of debased mind, who used models such 
as and where they ought not, as Lippi 
and the corrupted Raffaelle; and is 
found often at exceeding disadvan- 
tage among men who looked not at 
their models with intellectual or loving 
penetration, but took the outside of 
them, or perhaps took the evil and left 
the good, as Titian in that academy 
study at Venice which is called a St. 
John, and all workers whatsoever that 
I know of, after Raffaelle’s time, as 
Guido and the Caracci, and such others; 
but it is, nevertheless, the necessary 
and sterling basis of all ideal art ; nei- 
ther has any great man ever been able 
to do without it, nor dreamed of doing 
withoutit even to the close of his days.” 


The truth is, in the affectation of his 
favourite “ theoria,” our Oxford A. M. 
too often ventures beyond his owndepth 
as well as that of his readers, and finds 
himself, at the end of a long and luxu- 
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rious intellectual nation, out of easy 
reach of land, insomuch that he is 
obliged to strike out with consider- 
ably more of effort than of grace in 
order to regain his footing and breath. 
It will be seen by the extract above, 
that he has had a narrow escape of a 
coroner’s inquest. But he is not to 
be discouraged. He is in again with- 
out corks :— 


“There is a perfect ideal to be 
wrought out of every face around us 
that has on its forehead the writing and 
the seal of the angel ascending from 
the East, by the earnest study and pe- 
netration of the written history there- 
upon, and the banishing of the blots and 
stains, wherein we still see in all that is 
human the visible and instant operation 
of unconquered sin.” 


Herethestudent of the Isis has assum- 
ed that the ideal has exclusive reference 
to Christian perfection—the xadro.of a 
perfectcode. Even where headmits dif- 
ferences of the ideal, they are such as 
may be reconciled with it. Thus, the 
ruddy beauty of the youthful David, 
and the weak but inspired uncomeliness 
of Paul, are both brought as examples 
of the ideal, the preference even being 
given to the latter because there is 
‘in this indication of subduing of the 
mortal by the immortal part, an ideal 
glory of perhaps a purer and higher 
range than that of the more perfect 
material form.” But the truth is, that 
writers on this subject will be by no 
means ready to agree with our gra- 
duate as to the standard to which he 
refers the ideal; nor indeed does he 
seem himself to be steady in such re- 
ference. We all know that as observers 
it is not to certain qualities without, 
but to certain preconceived complex 
notions within, that we habitually refer 
works of art on this score; and that 
we judge them more or less ideal 
according as they approach or fall 
short of these notions. And soas artists. 
But these internal standards need not by 
any means to coincide with the immu- 
table standard of Christian truth. On 
the contrary, they are sometimes ex- 
pressly opposed to it. In poetry, for 
instance, look at the Satan of Milton— 
a character, if ever there was one, 
ideally created and ideally to be appre- 
ciated. His presence is powerfully de- 
scribed. Terrible and strong as was the 
infernal armament, yet 
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. “ shone 
Above them all th’ archangel : but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrenched, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 

Of dauntiless courage and considerate pride, 
Waiting revenge : cruel his eye, but cast 
Signs of remorse and passion to behold 

The fellows of his crime, &¢.” 


Here is a picture, vivid, intelligible, yet 
emphatically ideal—that is, neither 
formed from an individual prototype, 
nor according to a perfect standard. 
It is neither the actual existing spirit 
of evil, of whom we know nothing ex- 
cept in his effects, nor is it the perfec- 
tion—the beau ideal of devilishness. 
It is the impersonation of a great con- 
ception, no matter of what parts com- 
posed, shadowed forth as a whole in the 
mind of genius, and corresponding to 
our preconceived notions of the myste- 
rious presence of Satan. 

Thus, too, the “hero” of ancient 
story, be he immortalized in the verses 
of Homer or on the friezes of the Par- 
thenon, answers and satisfies a complex 
idea in our own minds of that particular 
character; the god-like qualities of 
form and spirit—god-like in reference 
to the mythology of the era—there 
breathe from the verse or the marble. 
The lofty disdain, the inscrutable 
tranquillity, the invincible power, the 
generous candour, all the attributes 
of the Grecian demigod glow reflect- 
ed in the chanted or sculptured por- 
trait of the hero, and in proportion 
as they carry him out of individual life, 
elevate him to the ideal. But this ele- 
vation may approach a false standard 
as well as a true, provided such be that 
set upforreference. Pride, by which the 
archangels fell, enters into the Grecian 
ideal of human perfection, and is uni- 
formly found contained in it. In early 
art, humanity was supposed to need 
the high qualities of the deity—that is, 
his dominating qualities as well as his 
other ones—to render him perfect. 
His should be a form such as that 


** Where every God did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man ;" 


for such was the preconceived ideal 
to be wrought upto. The ideal ofa 
fect man is now changed. The 
umble, patient, meek, suffering Sa- 
viour, or, as the Oxonian Alumnus in- 
stances, thejself-subduing Paul—suchis 
now the standard. That is, we admit 
another notion into our minds, and ex- 
pect art to square its productions to it; 
and, as there may be changing ideals of 
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the same thing, so there may be ideal 
moulds or patterns of various things— 
of pride, of power, of beauty, of gran- 
deur, or of their reverse. But to ad- 
mit this, which our English academic 
must be constrained to do, is to nega- 
tive a great portion of his profoundest 
reasoning on the subject. 

Let us not harass the reader by pur- 
suing this will-o’-the-wisp of the schools 
farther in this direction. It will be in- 
teresting to him to know that the Gra- 
duate is by no means content with gods 
and men, and such “ mighty themes,” 
for his “theoria.” He finds his ideal 
in the minutest things—in the “ tropf- 
chen thau,” for which, according to 
Herder, the grasshopper chirps his 
thanks—in the weeds and grasses of 
the wilderness. It is evident from the 
following passage that our academic es- 
sayist has travelled between terms :— 


‘The first time that I saw the Sol- 
danella Alpina, it was growing, of mag- 
nificent size, on a sunny Alpine pasture, 
among bleating of sheep and lowing of 
cattle, associated with a profusion of 
Geum montanum, and Ranunculus Pyre- 
neus. I noticed it only because new 
to me, nor perceived any peculiar 
beauty in its cloven flower. Some days 
after, I found it alone, among the 
rack of the higher clouds, and howl- 
ing of glacier winds, and, piercing 
through an edge of avalanche, which in 
its retiring had left the new ground 
brown and lifeless, and as if burned by 
recent fire; the plant was poor and 
feeble, and seemingly exhausted with 
its efforts ; but it was then that I com- 

rehended its ideal character, and saw 
its noble function and order of glory 
among the constellations of the earth. 

“ The Ranunculus glacialis might, 
perhaps, by cultivation, be blanched 
trom its wan and corpse-like paleness 
to purer white, and won to more 
branched and lofty development of its 
ragged leaves. But the Ideal of the 
plant is to be found only in the last, 
loose stones of the moraine, alone there 
—wet with the cold, unkindly drip of 
the glacier water, and trembling as the 
loose and steep dust to which it clings 
yields ever and anon, and crumbles 
away from about its root.” 


But he fears that he has gone a little 
too far. He had said that it was the hap- 
piness of vegetables, stones, and such 
created things, that was ro xaAov, that is, 
their ideal ; andhe pauses when he finds 
that he has nevertheless selected a shi- 
vering Soldanella and ragged Ranun- 
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culus as the typical form. He thus 


attempts to explain :— 


‘* And if it be asked how this concep- 
tion of the utmost beauty of ideal form 
is consistent with what we formerly ar- 
gued respecting the pleasantness of the 
appearance of felicity in the creature, 
let it be observed, and for ever held, 
that the right and true happiness of 
every creature is in this very discharge 
of its function, and in those efforts by 
which its strength and inherent energy 
are developed ; and that the repose of 
which we also spoke as necessary to all 
beauty, is, as was then stated, repose 
not of inanition, nor of luxury, nor of 
irresolution, but the repose of magnifi- 
cent energy and being; in action, the 
calmness of trust and determination.” 


That is (for Oxonian explanations 
need explanation),jthe rest of motion, 
and the passion of action. If our rea- 
ders are satisfied with this, all we can 
say is, so are we. The truth is, our 
academician is attempting a blended 
metaphysical and ethical treatise in the 
language of Herbert’s Country Parson, 
and finds the lofty philosophy, clothed 
in the lowly garb, a little too much for 
his wit. 

Indeed, the magnitude of his own 
undertaking (though the title of the 
book be but “ Modern Painters’’) ap- 
palls him at the outset. Like the 
*“‘fear” of Collins, he “starts from 
the sound himself has made.” Observe 
a what solemnity he enters upon his 
task :— 


‘* Itis not now my object to distinguish 
between disputed degrees of ability in in- 
dividuals, or agreeableness in canvasses, 
it is not now to expose the ignorance or 
defend the principles of party or person. 
It is to summon the moral energies of 
the nation to a forgotten duty, to dis- 
play the use, force, and function of a 
great body of neglected sympathies and 
desires, and to elevate to its healthy 
and beneficial operation that art which, 
being altogether addressed to them, 
rises or falls with their variableness of 
vigour—now leading them with Tyr- 
tean fire—now singing them to sleep 
with baby murmurings.” 


In this mighty national effort the 
bachelor—or master—or doctor of Ox- 
ford feels that he is bound to culbuter 
utilitarianism at once :— 


‘This Nebuchadnezzar curse, that 
sends us to grass like oxen, seems to 
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follow but too closely on the excess or 
continuance ‘ of national power and 
eace. In the perplexities of nations, 
in their struggles for existence, in their 
infancy, their impotence, or even their 
disorganization, they have higher hopes 
and nobler passions, Out of the suffer- 
ing comes the serious mind; out of the 
salvation, the grateful heart ; out of the 
endurance, the fortitude; out of the 
deliverance, the faith ;—but now, when 
they have learned to live under provi- 
dence of laws, and with decency and 
justice of regard for each other; and 
when they have done away with violent 
and external sources of suffering, worse 
evils seem arising out of their rest— 
evils that vex less and mortify more— 
that suck the blood: though they do not 
shed it, and ossify the heart though 
they do not tortureit. And deep though 
the causes of thankfulness must be to 
every people at peace with others and 
unity in itself, there are causes of fear 
also, a far greater than of sword and 
sedition, that dependence on God may 
be forgotten because the bread is ste 
and the water sure—that gratitude to 
him may cease because his constancy of 
protection has taken the semblance of 
anatural law—that heavenly hope may 
grow faint amidst the full fruition of 
the world—that selfishness may take 
place of undemanded devotion, compas- 
sion be lost in vainglory, and ‘love in 
dissimulation— that enervation may 
succeed to strength, apathy to patience, 
and the noise of jesting words and foul- 
ness of dark thoughts to the earnest 
urity of the girded loins and the burn- 
ing lamps. About the river of human 
life there is a wintry wind, though a 
heavenly sunshine ; the iris colours its 
agitation, the frost fixes. upon its re- 
pose. Let us beware that our rest be- 
come not the rest of stones, which, so 
long as they are torrent-tossed and 
thunder-stricken, maintain their majes- 
ty, but when the stream is silent, and 
the storm passed, suffer the grass to 
cover them, and the lichen to feed on 
them, and are ploughed down into 
dust.” 


Here follows a cut at the railways, 
unkindly severe at the present moment, 
when locomotive suicide is the order 
of the day :— 


“And at this time, when the iron 
roads are tearing up the surface of Eu- 
rope, as grapeshot do the sea—when 
their great sagene is drawing and 
twitching the ancient frame and strength 
of England together, contracting all its 
various life, its rocky arms and rural 
heart, into a narrow, finite, calculating 
metropolis of manufacturers — when 
there is not-a monument throughout the 
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cities of Europe that speaks of old years 
and mighty people, but it is being swept 
away to build cafés and gaming-houses 
—when the honour of God is thought to 
consist in the poverty of his temple, and 
the column is shortened, and the pinna- 
cle shattered, the colour denied to the 
casement, and the marble to the altar, 
while exchequers are exhausted in 
luxury of boudoirs and pride of recep- 
tion-rooms—when we ravage without a 
pause all the loveliness of creation 
which God in giving pronounced good, 
and destroy without a thought all those 
labours which men have given their 
lives and their sons’ sons’ lives to com- 
plete, and have left for a legacy to all 
their kind, a legacy of more than their 
hearts’ blood, for it is of their souls’ 
travail.” 


When—when—when, in fact, all this 
is the case, it is too late to write 
books of pompous no-meaning in the 
language of the homilies, anticipative 
of the restoration for mankind of the 
golden, or pastoral, or buttermilk 
era. So much being admitted, our 
graduated author cannot be offend. 
ed if we join him in his opinion, and 
own that he is a couple of centuries at 
least too far back, or too far forward, 
for us. We have arrived at that 
unhappy “time of day” at which we 
need to understand what we are called 
upon to enjoy, and are by no means 
content, like sweet Wordsworth— 


“ To feel that we are happier than we know.” 


We have come too late for mysticism 
and mystification, though too early for 
the glories of ultimate Oxonian de- 
velopment. And yet, if he of the de- 
gree whisk up his gown in a transport 
of academic disdain, we have to tell 
him, that it does not follow as a mat- 
ter of course because we refuse to un- 
derstand the “ imaginative sympathies” 
of forest trees and bramble bushes, or 
the realization of Darwin's metaphori- 
cal * Loves of the Plants,” and of the 
hitherto unsuggested extravagance of 
man’s tender passion for the plants, 
or the “artist’s combining intelli- 
gence” “under the figure of sulphuric 
acid,” or such stuff, that We are there- 
fore mere ignoramuses, who deserve 
to be “plucked” at our “ little go,” and 
that on the pictorial “theoria” espe- 
cially we are nincompoops. It is quite 
possible that we may vote our Oxford 
‘* theorist” a bore, and yet be possessed 
of some plain common sense, and laugh 


at such Pecksniffs of the craft without 


ourselves being utterly insensible to the 
‘¢ esthetics” of art, or incapable of ap- 
preciating the * sublime and beautiful.” 
Many a gallery have we walked, in 
many a country, panelled with the 
genius of successive schools, and 
thronged with the marble miracles of 
triumphant art. With awe and reve- 
rence have we passed and repassed, and 
paused, and stood still, and studied, 
and restudied, the wonders of modern 
Italy and of ancient Greece, with 
heart and soul full of the objects be- 
fore us. Keenly have we analyzed 
the forms and colours of beauty in na- 
ture herself, in the imitation of her, and 
in theideal conceptions of things beyond 
and above her—and emotions we have 
felt, we confess it, at times, of an unde- 
fined and inexpressive rapture, beyond 
the reach of language, and scarcely 
recoverable by the unexcited memory. 
But did we—do we—seek to entrap the 
evasive spirit in a network of words ? 
No; we feel that to turn and look 
our Euridice in the face, were to dis- 
miss her for ever to the shades ; and, 
rather than expose ourselves to the 
ridicule of the world by such an at- 
tempt, we would 


‘live and die unheard, 
Witha most voiceless thought, sheathing it asasword.” 


What evades the comprehension of 
uninitiated capacities, may more safely 
be left unexpressed, in matters of art 
or feeling. A philosophieal inquiry, in- 
deed, might be pitched to any height ; 
and where our author is most purely 
philosophical, he is best ; indeed, he 
might have constructed a valuable 
treatise on the relation between na- 
tural and moral beauty, had he been 
content with this, and not brought 
in the cant of an art of which he 
knows nothing, expressed in the lan- 
guage of obsolete conventionalism, to 
puzzle, disgust, and tire the reader, 
when he is best inclined to follow him. 
For, we repeat, the graduate is often 
worth following. He is a manof no 
ordinary capacity, and no mean pow- 
ers of expression, and his mind is 
thoroughly imbued with a love of the 
beautifulandthegood. A purer school, 
and a healthier tone, had constituted 
him, on some subjects, the rival of John 
Foster, or of Isaac Taylor. He pre- 
fers to prove himself the mongrel 
breed of Chalmers and Newman, the 
eccentric Saturn of this modern Ca- 
lum and Terra. 
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THE SHANNON, 
CHAPTER VII. 


** And thee, fair Luimneach, whose beleaguered wall 
So oft the bolts of raging Britons stood, 


Before thy gates what thousands met their fall, 
And with their bodies choked the spacious flood." 


Few places exhibit such evidences of 
siege and battery as the chief city of 
the Shannon; some dim and shadowy 
traces of its once beleaguered walls 
and numerous gates still remain ; and, 
reflected in the yet rippling current, 
proudly stand the castle of King John 
and the palace of the successors of 
Brian Boru! Looking at the “ round- 
ure of these old-faced walls,” or rather 
the quaint vestiges of them which 
have escaped the corroding rust of 
time, a thousand associations crowd 
the memory and the imagination. 

The original foundation of the city 
is lost in the obscure twilight of the 
past—the first dawning of our know- 
ledge, perhaps, commencing with Pto- 
lemy, who, there is some reason to 
suppose, alluded obscurely to it under 
the name of Reera; andin the Psalter 
of Cashel, and some of the old Irish 
poets, it held no insignificant place 
at a subsequent period. In one of the 
latter, among the places visited by the 
“King of Aileach,” in search of hos- 
tages, we find the “ strong Kinkora,” 
with 


‘* Luimneach of the azure stream ;" 


and another bard—stringing his harp, 
amid the whispering of its strings, 
tells us of the “Shannon of fairy 
flood,” and— 


“ Kings of the wide-bordered valley, 
The vale of the clear-streamed Shannon.” 


Luimneach, or Limerick, according 
to the etymology of Ware, signifies a 
place “ trampled by horses ;” and his- 
tory comes to our assistance, with the 
no very flattering tradition, that the 
island on which the town was origi- 


nally built was first inhabited by a set 


“* Ceterum ex aliis negotiis, que ingenio exercentur, in primis magno usui est memoria rerum gestarum.” 
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of banditti, who made incursions into 
the adjacent country, and conveyed 
their ill-acquired gains across here for 
safety. Other authorities seem to ap- 
ply the term to that part of the Shan- 
non stretching from this point to the 
mouth of the river. 

In the year 433, we find St. Patrick 
on his peaceable mission, “ crossing the 
ford of the Shannon at Luimneach,” 
baptizing CarTuan Fionninthestream, 
and turning his steps towards Mungret. 
To many persons, the existence of the 
great saint is a thing, in the words of 
an old writer, “the rather to be be- 
lieved with a poetic faith.” Such, 
however, have not bent their steps 
along the windings of the Shannon, or 
read the pages of Irish history. How 
full, indeed, of intensest interest is the 
whole life of this great and excellent 
disciple of the cross, from the time we 
find him tending the sheep of Milcho, 
amid the wilds of Slieve-Mis, to that 
at which we here discover him with 
all meekness, crossing the stepping- 
stones at Luimneach! amid the idola- 
try of Druids and pagans—bending 
over the stream to administer the rite 
of his new, but lasting and most holy 
faith ; and then, as we read of the 
mysterious visions of his new Church 
that daily haunt him; the successful 
career of his spiritual labours through 
the hills and valleys of this part of the 
country, amid cairns and cromleachs ;— 
supplanting these idolatrous relics by 
the hurdles and thatch of his very pri- 
mitive churches, and ultimately estab- 
lishing the see of Armagh; we see 
what zeal and perseverance can achieve, 
Many storied ruins and legendary 
tales still commemorate the labours of 
the great saint; and several “ wells,” 
at which the votive offerings of the 
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poor are held in the utmost venera- 
tion, attest the fidelity with which our 
humbler countrymen cling to the past. 
At one of those beautiful springs, not 
far from the Shannon, called after the 
saint, [the ablutions and penances of 
these poor people is quite wonderful ; 
and over it a head of the saint, in ex- 
cellent preservation, is looked at with 
feelings of pious veneration. At ano- 
ther, an interesting legend exists of the 
conversion of the king’s daughters from 
paganism to Christianity. 

The beautiful Ethnea and her sis- 
ter, coming early to the fountain, 
were greeted by the soft, low voices 
of the saint and his clergy offering up 
their morning hymn. On approaching 
nearer, they were surprised by the ap- 
pearance of the venerable group, each 
dressed in white ; and on making some 
inquiries as to the object.of their visit, 
St. Patrick availed himself of the ac- 
cident to convert them—to tell them 
of that “ unknown God” whom they 
had been “ ignorantly worshipping "— 
and contrived, after no ineffectual fa- 
shion, to instil into their minds those 
sweet truths of Christianity which 
now, for the first time, fell on their 
ears. Charmed with the impressive- 
ness of his manner, and the convincing 
nature of his argument, the fair 
strangers, after a little, seemed anxious 
to conform to the new and wonderful 
faith of which they had heard so much, 
and having expressed their willing- 
ness, were baptized by the saint—be- 
coming afterwards, according to the 
legend, most pious and devoted—* po- 
lished corners” of the mighty temple 
which the great saint was destined to 
rear upon the crumbling ruins of 
Druidism. 

The history of Ireland at this pe- 
riod presents, perhaps, as wonderful a 
moral spectacle as any the course of 
human affairs ever yet presented. * A 
community of fierce and proud tribes,” 
in the words of the historian, “ for 
ever warring among themselves, and 
wholly secluded from all the rest of 
the world, with an ancient hierarchy 
entrenched in its own venerable super- 
stitions, and safe from the weakening 
infusion of the creeds of Greece or 
Rome, would seem to present as dark 
and intractable materials for the for- 
mation of « Christian people as any 
that could be conceived. While in all 
other countries the introduction of 


Christianity has been the slow work 
of time, has been resisted by either 
government or ‘people, in Ireland, by 
the influence of our missionary, and, 
with but little previous preparation of 
the soil by other hands, Christianity 
burst forth, at the first ray of aposto- 
lic light, and, with the sudden ripeness 
of a northern summer, at once covered 
the whole land.” That light had been 
raised upon the “high places,” which, in 
the words ofa prophet of the period, was 
to shine for ever over the entire land. 
The history of the city in the eighth 
century brings us into acquaintance- 
ship with our old friends, the Danes, 
whom we find, sailing up the Shannon, 
and taking up a no very amiable posi- 
tion in its vicinity. After attacking 
and plundering it, they burned the 
abbey of Mungret; nor did they con- 
fine their destructive ravages to the 
latter, but continuing their way along 
the banks of the river, assailed the de- 
fenceless inhabitants of Scattery, de- 
stroying the monument of St. Senanus, 
and putting their helpless victims to 
the sword. About the middle of the 
succeeding century they became mas- 
ters of Limerick, and perceiving its 
excellent situation for inland or foreign 
trade, set about fortifying it. Lachtna, 
the son of Lorcan, grandfather of 
Brian Boru, King of Munster, de- 
feated them, however, in fourteen 
battles, and in one of them being joined 
by another chief, a fearful action ensued 
at Sainaingeal or Singland, described 
with desperate accuracy in all the old 
chronicles of the period. The position 
at present commands the city. The 
Danish chiefs were slain, and their fol- 
lowers giving way, retreated before the 
inhabitants, and were slaughtered in 
great numbers. The historic traces 
of these ruthless spoilers along the 
Shannon, is not without a degree of 
melancholy interest, and we have 
at Limerick, Scattery, Clonmacnoise, 
and other monastic institutions along 
its banks, the harrowing evidences of 
that dark and afflicting tyranny under 
which the religious of the period suf- 
fered so cruelly; nor is there not a 
lesson of saddest teaching also in the 
fact, that civil dissension in too many 
instances completed the havoc, where 
the work of desolation was but half 
completed. Among the several reli- 
gious foundations destroyed, were those 
of Kildare and Armagh, and Farannan: 
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the successor of St.. Patrick at the lat- 
ter see was seized and brought as a 
hostage to the Danish ships at Lime- 
rick. The cruelties of Turgesius at 
this period are perhaps unexampled in 
the whole history of our country ; not 
a place sacred in ecclesiastical annals, 
not a spot hallowed by the labours of 
the great saint, but suffered by his de- 
stroying hand. His death and the final 
expulsion of the barbarians soon fol- 
lowed—so characteristic of the period. 

The extreme beauty of the daughter 
of the king of Meath having awakened 
the passionate attachment of the tyrant, 
he demanded her from her father. The 
latter, concealing his horror, consented 
somewhat hesitatingly to surrender his 
child; at a small island, in Loch Nair 
in Westmeath, attended by fifteen mai- 
dens, it was arranged they should 
meet. There Turgesius, all impatient, 
waited to receive her. The supposed 
maids, however, were fifteen brave but 
beardless youths, disguised, each with 
a dagger, who, taking advantage of the 
first opportunity, fell on the tyrant 
and his followers and slew them. 

Little is known of Limerick pre- 
vious to the arrival of the Northmen, 
except its being the site of a cathe- 
dral in the seventh century, and it is 
to Ivan, not Sitric, we owe the first 
foundation of the city. St. Munchin, 
of the Dalcassian tribe, was the first 
bishop, but the old cathedral bearing 
his name is now no more, a pa- 
rish church of no very particular 
beauty supplying its place, with asso- 
ciations of the archaism of its builder 
not the most impressive. The original 
edifice was beautifully situated, over- 
hanging the Shannon, and the church- 
yard in which still repose the crumb- 
ling memorials of a little world once 
as busy as our own, was bounded by 
the city wall, John’s castle, and the 
chief of the seventeen gates of the 
town immediately adjoining. An old 
legend connected with the erection of 
this remnant of antiquity has survived 
the “destructive hand of the modern 
architect, known as “ Saint Munchin’s 
prayer,” and as shadowing a truth 
of no little significance, perhaps our 
friends of this part of the Shannon 
will thank us for its preservation. 

In those very primitive times, we 
are informed—and how refreshing the 
intelligence—it wasno uncommon thing 

for the predecessors of our mitred lords 


The Shannon. 
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to lay aside occasionally the crozier and 
crook, for those humbler but not less 
useful implements, the hammer and 
trowel. St. Munchin, laying the foun- 
dation of his church in propria persona, 
happened to require the assistance of 
one of our predatory friends already 
spoken of, to raise a large stone, but 
was refused. A stranger happening to 
pass, proffered his aid ; when the saint, 
exceeding wroth, knelt down and ab- 
jured after no measuréd terms the con- 
duct of the former, praying that the 
efforts of a stranger in the city should 
ever prosper rather than those of one 
born within its walls. 

Without alluding to the consangui- 
nity of the “ wish” of the saint and the 
*‘ thought,” according to the familiar 
formula of Wordsworth, or whether 
the curse still continues in all its strin- 
gency, perhaps there may be some other 
more. philosophic mode of accounting 
for the matter. Bubbling up with kind- 
liness and good nature, we shall not 
entertain the problem. There are 
those in the world, it cannot be denied, 
who are ever anxious to build the se- 
pulchres of the ancient prophets, while 
the great minds of the present hour, 
delving and digging in the common 
places of the world around, are ne- 
glected and forgotten. Whether the 
legend has any covert allusion to such, 
we shall not wait to examine. 

The most formidable enemy perhaps 
the Danes had to encounter at this 
period, was “ Brian of the Tribute,” 
the hero of Clontarf. He succeeded 
his brother, Mahon, in the crown of 
Munster, and a very singular idea of 
the flourishing condition of Limerick 
may be gathered from the incidental 
fact, that those of them trading here 
were obliged to pay him « yearly tri- 
bute of three hundred and sixty-five 
tuns of claret—a tunaday. The first 
engagement we find him in, was on the 
borders of the Shannon, where, under 
the leadership of his brother, Mahon, 
he distinguished himself. A fearful 
engagement, however, ensued, in which 
the Momonians were beaten, and Ma- 
hon, forced to swim across the river, 
was obliged to leave his shield behind 
him. A little after we find him en- 
gaged with his implacable foes within 
a few days’ march of Limerick, and the 
annals of Innisfallen give a graphic ac- 
count of the great hero’s skill and 
bravery at Sulchoid or Pallas. A 
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trong body of cavalry having advanced 
from the rere of the city to reconnoitre 
the army of Mahon, a formidable at- 
tack on them was made by Brian at 
the head of some squadrons of light 
horse, and one half of their number was 
slaughtered, the remainder fled in the 
utmost confusion, pursued by Brian ; 
Mahon also following with the entire 
of his forces, a general engagement 
ensued, in which no less than three 
thousand were slaughtered on the spot. 
The remainder fled towards Limerick, 
pursued so hotly that the troops of 
Brian and those of the Danes entered 
the city together. Here a scene of 
devastation not easy to conceive ensued ; 
the city was ransacked and plundered 
of its immense wealth, and left a mass 
of ruins and smouldering ashes. 

The protracted reign of Brian Boru 
was marked by several interesting cir- 
cumstances familiar to every reader of 
Irish history. His chiefest aim seemed 
directed towards reforming the state 
and regulating the Church, while his 
efforts to restore learning and the calm 
precepts of the Christian religion con- 
trasted singularly with his more gene- 
ral bellicose character. Several lands 
and territories were restored to their 
rightful proprietors, numerous privi- 
leges and immunities conferred on the 
nobility, and to each bishop and priest 
he restored their several preferments. 
A long interval of peace indeed ensued, 
during which, we are told by a French 
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author, who of course knew more of 
the matter than any one else, that the 
laws were so much respected, that a 
beautiful maid, adorned with gold and 
jewels, with a white wand in her hand, 
passed alone over the whole island, thé 
emblem of peace, without being mo- 
lested. But should we not favour you 
with his verses ? 


* Une vierge nuissant aux dons de la nature 
De l’or et de rubis l’eclat et la valeur, 
A la clarte du jour ou dans le nuit obscure 
D'une mer jusqu’ a l'autre allait sans protecteur 
Ne perdait rien de sa parure, 
Ne risquait rien pour sa pudeur.” 


Most rare poet—most excellent lady 
—would that we could congratulate 
you on the continuance of this most 
auspicious state of matters—but after 
it we find the whole island a prey to 
civil war, and our favourite city 
burned three several times. The 
kingdom of Munster ruled jointly by 
Tiege and Donchad, the sons of Brian 
—the former murdered by the machi- 
nations of his brother—the latter over- 
thrown by his avenging nephew, and 
not till the arrival of Henry II. do 
we find order restored. An Eng- 
lish garrison was now placed in the 
city for the first time, and the several 
Irish chiefs entered into a compact, 
by which they became his subjects 
under the Brehon laws ; on his depar- 
ture, however, the old spirit again 
broke out, and Donald O’Brien took 
possession of the city. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“ The tapers all are quenched, the belfries mute, 
And mid their choirs, unroofed by selfish rage, 


The gadding bramble ‘hangs her purple fruits.” 


WorDsWORTH. 


‘* Let not the reportes of those that has spent all their owne, discourage you from Ireland ; although they, 
and such others by bad dealings, have wrought a generall discredite to all Englishmen in that countrie, which 
are to the Irish unknown.”— Payne's “ IRELAND” (1589). 


Tue early Christians were accustom- 
ed to preach on the banks of rivers, 
for the convenience of baptism, a cir- 
eumstance which in some way ex- 
plains the number of ancient monas- 
teries and churches found in such si- 
tuations. Among our Irish streams 
few abound with these storied relics in 
such profusion as the “azure” wa- 
ters, if we may borrow from the poet, 
presided over by the austere monk 
of Scattery. The soft wooded shores 
ahd smiling bays of the Shannon seem, 


indeed, studded with these interesting 
ruins—each with its presiding saint, 
— its tale of plunder and desecration— 
its ghosts and elves and fairy visions— 
its haunted nooks and mystic legends. 
We purpose not entering into any 
dry details, our impression being that 
mixed up withthe kindliness and enthu- 
siasm of our imaginative countrymen, 
such things are best observed by 
brake and glen and fountain, and hill 
and river’s brink—mid nooks and dells, 
beautiful as fairy visions themselves, 
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abounding in every part of our favour- 
ite isle; ina word we would have 
the poetry scattered through our 
country; in all its local freshness, and 
amid the glimpses of our natural sce- 
nery. We would fain listen to the 
historic legend—the wild tradition 
amid the green fields or mountain 
breezes—the whirring of the lark in 
our ears, in the sweet morning of the 
year, or amid the teeming glories of 
its golden close, the soft valley or 
silver rivulet at our feet. He who feels 
not the pure and silent loveliness of na- 
ture, as her all perfect arrangements 
circle around him, loses a fund of 
blissful delights, which no effort of art 
can replace. How have we strayed 
along in the shadows of the tall trees 
of this part of the river—soft airs from 
shrub and flower wafting most fra- 
grant incense around—the long, long 
summer’s day too short—our rod and 
book our sole companions. The glow- 
ing embers of the west, lingering late 
upon the waters, still discovering us 
taking lessons from meek Isaac Walton: 
Yes! we have the weakness to be- 
lieve with the venerable old Father of 
the angle, there is no life so happy 
and so pleasant ; “ for when the lawyer 
is swallowed up with business, and the 
statesman is preventing or contriving 
plots, then sit we on cowslip banks,” 
says this fine old fellow, “hear the 
birds sing, and possess ourselves in as 
much quietness as these silent silver 
streams which we now see glide so 
quietly by us. I tell you, scholar,” he 
continues, warming with the subject, 
“when last I sat on this primrose 
bank, and looked down these meadows, 
I thought of them, as Charles the em- 
peror did of the city of Florence— 
‘that they were too pleasant to be 
looked on but only on _holidays.’” 
Yes! with old Isaac— 


‘* T, in these flowery meads would be, 
These crystal streams should solace me ; 
To whose harmonious bubbling noise, 
I with my angle would rejoice.” 


In one of the last chapters we left 
our friends in a somewhat sententious 
mood amongst the ruins of Mungret, 
and what more interesting than these 
finger-posts set up by old father Time? 
Stonehenge, Mexico, Memphis, what 
but enduring relics of a state of things 
not less wonderful than the period of 
our great saint, and these dim traces 
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of Dane and Druid—how little diffe. 
rent from the present. The great 
universal mind of man seems never to 
alter, though his proudest memorials 
crumble to the dust. In the garden 
of Adonis, in the ** Faerie Queen,” the 
figure of Time is found walking among 
its pleasing haunts, yet spoiling its 
beauties, and cutting down the flowers: 
We have often thought of this beauti- 
ful symbol along the wooded banks of 
theShannon. Straying among theruins 
of Mungret, we became acquainted 
with a somewhat ridiculous legend of 
its Wise Women.” The Canons of 
St. Augustine (a branch of the same 
order as our old friends on Scattery) 
held a priory here. So learned had 
they become, they sent a general chal- 
lenge to several colleges, which, after 
a little, was accepted by the heads of 
the chief place of learning at that pe- 
riod. The inmates of the priory be- 
came considerably alarmed for their 
classical reputation ; but hitting on a 
somewhat humorous expedient, they 
succeeded in frightening their adver- 
saries. Knowing how obnoxious to 
the fairer part of creation they were 
generally considered, it struck them if 
they could make them speak Greek and 
Latin, their own superiority would be 
much magnified. They accordingly 
habited some of their chief professors 
in ladies’ attire, and sent them to meet 
the strangers at different points. On 
came our erudite acquaintances, “ with 
loads of learned lumber in their heads,” 
till accosting a woman on the road, 
as to the distance of Mungret, they 
were met by a whirlwind of Greek ; 
some one or two other young ladies 
farther on opening on them in He- 
brew and Latin. The face of a wo- 
man per se was quite sufficient to 
shake their firmest resolves, a for- 
tiort of women able to puzzle them in 
the dead languages; they made a halt, 
and deeming it not particularly expe- 
dient to expose themselves at a place 
where even the women were so learned, 
they turned back, pondering porten- 
tously on the “‘ wise women of Mun- 
gret.” Passing several other old ruins 
in the vicinity of the river, and a well 
of St. Patrick, over which is a curious 
stone with a figure of the great saint, 
our ramblings terminated at Aparg. 
The beautiful combinations of wood 
and water—the glimpses of sylvan 
loveliness—the green solitudes of this 
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sweet spot, are sufficient to fill the 
mind with feelings of no ordinary de- 
light ; the old monastic walls peering 
at intervals through the trees, form a 
picturesque contrast to the fine man- 
sion of the proprietor, while the little 
river reflecting in its placid depths, 
these storied ruins, comes freighted 
with old and hallowed associations. 
Straying along its quiet banks, what 
‘* Castles of Indolence” did our imagi- 
nation build amid its turreted battle- 
ments. 
Adare was famous as one of the 
strongholds of the Desmonds, some 
traces of which yet remain, with some 
very perfect ruins of a Trinitarian Fri- 
ary, described by Archdall. The stee- 
ple resembles a castle, and is support- 
ed by a plain arch, with four diagonal 
ogives meeting in the centre, and stairs 
leading to the battlements. The nave 
and choir are small and plain; in the 
rere are several other ruins, the en- 
trance being a low gate, still standing. 
The greater part of another old mo- 
nastic building is also visible, the 
cloisters in rather good preservation, 
with several other apartments adjoin- 
ing them, apparently much older than 
the remaining parts of the building. 
Adare is situated on the Maicug, one 
of the numerous tributaries to old Fa- 
ther Shannon, into which it empties 
itself at the foot of Carrick o’ Gunniel ; 
winding thence, the river passes the 
beautiful plantation of Elm Park, 
River Mount, Faha, and in view of 
Currah, the beautiful residence of Sir 
Aubrey de Vere, on towards Croomand 
Bruree, where it receives an additional 
little river, termed with singular beauty 
the Morning Star or Dawn, and passing 
the classic ruins of Kilmallock, is lost 
on the borders of the county Cork. 
Though hiding its diminished head at 
present, this river at one period 
enjoyed considerable note, as a chan- 
nel of communication with Limerick, 
which in some old documents is yet 
distinguished as on the Shenan, “near 
Kilmallock,” so illustrious was the 
latter. The topography of our fore- 
fathers, indeed, was sometimes amus- 
ing. One of those “learned geogra- 
hers,” acquainting posterity of Ireland 
being on the “ borders of Spain,” and 
another delightful old fellow, of the 
“‘countrie being scituated somewhat 
neerer the eqinoctial line than Eng- 
land, but yet lying more upon the 


ocean seas, and being fuller of Ri- 
vers.” 

Kilmallock, now in ruins —the 
** Baalbec of Ireland” at one period— 
figured very conspicuously in the his- 
tory of the country bordering the 
Shannon, though not immediately on 
the river. In the sixteenth century it 
was a large place, surrounded by walls, 
some vestiges of which, with those of 
the castle of the Desmonds, still remain; 
being invested by Irish forces at this 
period, the Earl of Ormond, with 700 
men raised the siege, and in the mid- 
dle of the succeeding century it was 
surrounded again. Itseems, indeed, 
to have had some of the longevity of 
the Pheenix, having been burned and 
dismantled several times, and again ris- 
ing from its ashes. The old cathedral 
contains sundry reminiscences of those 
eventful times ; and wandering amid 
its broken monuments, we were in- 
sensibly among thoughts and recollec- 
tions of a past state of things—the 
lines of Francis Beaumont on the “Life 
of Man” occurred to our memory— 


* Like to the falling of a star, 
Or as the flights of eagles are ; 
Or like the fresh spring’s gaudy hue, 
Or silver drops of morning dew ; 
Or likejthe wind that chafes the flood, 
Or bubbles which on water stood.” 


Yes, verily, such is life—an epitaph here, 
marking out the resting-place of one 
doughty Geraldine, is worth preserv- 
ing—it seems the ruling passion, strong 
after death— 


“NON FUGIAM! PRIUS EXPERIOR NON Mors 
MIHI TERROR,” — 


What! run away !—No, no,—I’ll try my spear, 
If Death shows his grim face—I’ll meet him here." 


In the year 1572, Sir John Perrot, 
Lord President, being at church here, 
one of the Desmonds came to sue for 
pardon, and some idea of the period 
may be gathered from the incident, 
that the Lord President made him 
kneel down in the church, and place 
the point of his sword next his heart, 
a significant mode of reminding him 
that he received his life at the queen’s 
hands; pretending now he was going 
on a visit to the Abbey of Holy Cross, 
to make reparation for his sins, he 
contrived to gain over to his cause 
many of the inhabitants of Ulster and 
Connaught, and set out once more 
through the county Limerick in defi- 
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ance of the queen’s troops; but being 
shot by a musket-ball, his body was 
quartered and fixed upon the gates of 
Kilmallock! 

The town takes it name from “ St. 
Meachollog,” who founded an abbey 
here somewhere about the end of the 
sixth century. Its crumbling walls at 
present form a highly interesting and 
picturesque featurein the scenery of this 
part of the country, contrasting beau- 
tifully with the rich glimpses of cul- 
tivation every where around. The 
«White Knight” is buried in the Do- 
minican Abbey, and an old legend 
points to a hollow on his tomb formed 
by a continual drop from heaven—the 
‘hereditary drop”—a mark of deep 
and lasting resentment for his unnum- 
bered cruelties. The level country, 
extending from the Shannon towards 
Kilmallock, is called, among the an- 
cient Irish poets, the plain of Hy-Cair- 
bre, where many a wondrous feat was 
achieved. The hereditary chiefs took 


the name of O’Donovan, and their 
territory is described as the country 
“along the sluggish river Maigue 
(Coshma, i.e., along the Maigue), and 
the plains down to the Shannon.” 
Cathal was the chief of this territory, 


and we find our friend Muircherteach 
going into it to receive his submission. 
A poetic description is given of a night 
spent in the plain, their only shelter 
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their strong leather cloaks, “ with mu- 
sic, however, in their tents; listening 
to its strains, and dancing right joy- 
ously, they passed the night.” 

This circuit of the son of the valiant 
Niall in search of hostages affords a 
singular notion of the cheapness of 
kings in those times, and the lawless 
turbulency of the period— 


“ Thou hast taken the hostages of Inisfail— 
Thou hast brought them all into Aileach, 
Into the stone-built palace of steeds.” 


The Desies were slaughtered by the 
King of Cashel, it seems, to revenge 
which the son of Niall assembies the 
races of Conall and Eoghan, and out 
of a large number selects ten hundred 
to accompany him “ on the circuit of 
Erin.” And what may have been the 
mode of selection? A tent was erect- 
ed on the green, at the door of which 
was placed, at one side, a furious dog, 
at the other a man with a spear; the 
latter stuck his spear in the claimant 
at one side, while the dog flew at him 
at the other; if he shrunk from these 
two attacks, he was prevented from 
going on the expedition; but if he 
wrestled manfully and overcame them, 
he was selected. 

Setting out now, we find them pick- 
ing up kings and princes like paving- 
stones ; nor do we want a poet (‘‘neca- 
ret vate sacro”) to chronicle his travels 
among the wilds of Innisfail. 


CHAPTER Ix. 


* Limerick holds the third rank, though from its situation, and the dignity of the river, the palm should be 


given to this city. 


It is washed by the Shannon.” —STANIHURST. 


‘King John was pleased with the agreeableness of Limerick, and caused a very fine castle and bridge to be 


built there.”—In1b. 


Tue venerable cathedral of Limerick, 
now standing on the site of the palace 
of one of its kings, forms a highly im- 
pressive feature in the scenery for se- 
veral miles along the Shannon. The 
entire structure is built in the most 
simple style—the ancient Gothic—and 
is situated about the centre of the old- 
est part of the town, not far from the 
time-honoured castle of King John. 
In the interior there is nothing, per- 
haps, very remarkable ; the roof is sup- 
ported by several'arches, which, as well 
as the great eastern window, are in ex- 
cellent keeping with the remainder of 
the building. Several recesses in the 
aisles, however, originally family cha- 
pels, have fallen a prey to the en- 
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croachments of modern improvements. 
The steeple, nearly one hundred and 
thirty feet in height, is particularly 
fine, and towering above the several 
edifices around, carries back the mind 
to the eventful periods of the past. It 
is seen, for several miles along the 
windings of the river, forming a land- 
mark of no little interest. 

Donald O’Brien, the original founder, 
in the twelfth century, endowed it with 
several grants of land, and in the early 
part of the succeeding century, it 
was much enlarged by Bishop Donat 
O’ Brien, who, in addition, assigned pre- 
bends to the secular canons. Some 
traces of the changes which long sub- 
sequently eccurred at the Reforma- 
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tion, are also distinguishable ; but so 
many of its antique monuments have 
suffered, that the imagination insensi- 
bly sets about supplying their places ; 
indeed the serene and simple beauties 
of this fine edifice have been as much 
defaced by the rude hand of the spoiler 
in the turmoil of civil strife as the exi- 
gent fascinations of modernimprovers. 

Two or three beautiful pieces of 
modern art in some way relieve the 
errors of taste of a previous age, fur- 
nishing, as we hope, the initiative of a 
more correct style. 

Straying among the aisles, sundry 
memorials of those once busy, and 
great, and gay, meet the eye; nor are 
there wanting “uncouth rhymes and 
shapeless sculpture to teach the pass- 
ing moralist the unsubstantial nature 
of this shadowy state of existence. In 
one corner, a certain little Samver 
Barnineton, “of famous cities clock 
and chime maker,” very horologically 
acquaints us— 


“ He made his own time go earlier and later, 
But now he is returned to God his Creator, 
The 19th of November, then he deceased, 
And for his memory this here is placed,” 


And a little farther off, we find “ en- 
tombed” Geoffry Arthur, with some 
curious abbreviated monkish verses, 
intended for “the cold, dull ear of 
death :”— 


“ Hic jacet in tumuli fundo 
Sublatus a mundo 
Galfridus Arthurie, 
Thesaurarius quondam istius ecclesia, 
In tubus sic octavam cane, 
Qui hic dice octo precum Eane."’ 


The last distich is somewhat sound- 
ingly translated—a sage provision, in 
case English should supersede Latin, 
or the latter come to life from being a 
dead language :— 


“* Do thou incite the solemn train, 
And with the doleful trump proclaim 
Eight times this mournful story, 
Then to Eana oblation make 
Of eight prayers for the sake 
Of his soulin Purgatory.” 


Several others, of a very old date, also 


attracted our attention. Among the 
rest, one to a relative of the great 
Donald O’Brien himself, which we do 
not now recollect. 

Donald O'Brien was a man of great 
bravery, and would have been deserv- 
ing a niche in the affections of poste- 
rity, but for his very questionable con- 
duct—burning the city of Limerick, 
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Henry the Second, embarking at Mil- 
ford Haven with a fleet of not less than 
240 ships, and 4,000 soldiers, landed 
at Waterford, in 1172. Such a for- 
midable array brought the several 
Irish chieftains to their senses; and 
O’Brien, meeting Henry on his way 
to Limerick, surrendered the city. 
Leaving his generals in possession of 
Ireland, Henry next returned to Eng- 
land; but several disputes having 
arisen, Strongbow thought it neces- 
sory to crush the spirit of revolt. In 
two years afterwards, accordingly, he 
invaded the territory of the trouble- 
some Donald; but coming off second 
best, the latter bid defiance to the 
English, and secured himself in the 
city. Raymond le Gros now under- 
took to dislodge him, and arriving on 
the banks of the Shannon in winter, 
he found the river swollen and the 
bridges broken down. Two of the 
boldest of his knights, venturing to 
ford the river, one of them was 
drowned, when the nephew of Ray- 
mond, Miler Fitz Henry, leaped boldly 
into the stream, and swam across. 
The rest of the troops soon followed, 
and amid shouts of “ Saint David,” 
Donald and his followers were again 
conquered. With a little of the nil 
desperandum philosophy of the day, 
Donald again attacked his foes at the 
earliest opportunity, but was obliged 
again to yield. Asa sort of compro- 
mise, he was now invested with the 
government of Limerick; and Ray- 
mond and his troops proceeded to eva- 
cuate the town, but they had scarcely 
passed out of the gate, when the bridge 
was broken down, and they had the 
mortification to see the city in flames 
—the work of Donald! The position 
of this bridge is still pointed out. The 
last fifteen years of the life of this ex- 
traordinary man exhibits one continu- 
ous contest with the English; and 
some idea of the very troublesome 
light in which he was viewed by the 
king, may be gathered from the quaint 
saying of Henry, on being told of the 
exploits of Raymond and Donald. 
« The first gaining of Limerick,” 
quoth the king, “‘ was a noble exploit; 
losing it, astill nobler: but the only act 
of wisdom, the last getting rid of it 
altogether.” Donald died in 1194, 
and with him ended the “kingdom of 
Limerick.” Besides founding the ve- 
nerable cathedral here, a lasting me- 
morial of his piety, he endowed several 
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other churches through the country, 
and lies buried at Killaloe, on the bor- 
ders of the Shannon. 

During the subsequent reign of 
King John, a great degree of tran- 
quillity prevailed ; and both Heylin 
and Stanihurst tell us, notwithstand- 
ing the hostilities of the barons, he 
seemed particularly delighted with the 
“‘well-frequented empory” of Lime- 
rick ; he remained there three months, 
and among other things, disposed of 
the castle of Carrig 0’ Gunnel to one 
of the O’Briens, making him sovereign 
at the same time. John granted a 
charter also to the city, recited in the 
later one of Elizabeth. 

During the greater part of the thir- 
teenth century, we find the O’Briens and 
Butlers in one almost uninterrupted 
fight. At this time, De Clare, a de- 
scendant of Strongbow, arrived, and 
getting possession of a large estate,built 
the splendid castle of Bunratty, still in 
good preservation, on the borders of 
theriver. One of the O’Briens, short- 
ly after, laid siege to it, and obliged 
De Clare to come to a pacific arrange- 
ment. 

The signal victory achieved about 
this period at the little rivulet of Ban- 
nockburn, inspired many of the Irish 
chiefs with hopes of similar success to 
that of their Scottish neighbours, and 
a brother of “the Bruce” was crowned 
king of Ireland, and after several fear- 
ful engagements, he approached Lime- 
rick, and kept his court here; how- 
ever, he was shortly after slain, and the 
Scottish army routed with dreadful 
slaughter. 

During the reign of Richard the 
Third, a parliament was held in Li- 
merick, but of its legislation, his- 
tory is silent; and not till the event- 
ful period of Elizabeth, do we find the 
capital of Munster making any noise 
in the world: then we find Sir George 
Carew entrenched at Askeaton, Des- 
mond stirring up a battle at the gates 
of Limerick. Sir H. Sidney, making 
a progress through Munster, and meet- 
ing the haughty Geraldine, ordered 
him to make some reparation for his 
past transgressions, but the earl ac- 
quainted him before midsummer he 
would take the field with 5000 men. 
Sidney, however, seizing him in his 
stronghold at Kilmallock, confined 
him in the castle of Limerick ; libe- 
tated some time after, he took the 
field again, and after asuccession of 
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wonderful reverses of fortune, died in 
the greatest misery. 

During the reign of Elizabeth, in- 
deed, we find the author of the “ Pa- 
cata Hibernia” busily engaged quelling 
the insubordination of the time, and 
bestowing his attention on the strong 
fortresses of Askeaton, Kilmallock, and 
Glin. In an attack on the latter, he 
was aided by a frigate in full sail, 
which bore down, and commenced 
a furious bombardment; a flag of 
truce making its appearance, was com- 
manded to depart, when a singular 
expedient was tried with no better suc- 
cess.—A young and innocent infant 
was placed in the breast-work of the 
castle, a pledge of the loyalty of the 
knight ; but the opposing general re- 
plied, “there were more children 
where that came from, and though it 
should be killed, he would continue to 
point his guns as before!” A breach 
was soon made, and the garrison either 
put to the sword, or driven over the 
battlements into the Shannon. 

Stretching across the Shannon not 
far from the Cathedral, and near the 
castle of the king of Magna Charta, 
stood, a few years since, the crumbling 
remains of “* Thomond Bridge,” now 
replaced by a clumsy modern struc- 
ture; this curious relic of the thir- 
teenth century, was perfectly level, 
and contained fourteen arches, each 
one differing from the other after some 
very discursive plan of the original 
projectors; the marks of the hur- 
dles on which it was erected were vi- 
sible till the period of its taking down, 
and if we are to credit an old tradition 
in no way flattering to our modern 
appliances of art, the tumbling down 
of it cost more than its putting up; 
the original expense of this venerable 
structure, amounting only to £30! 
A piece of elegance a little further 
down the river, in our own recol- 
lection, cost the pretty considerable 
sum of £80,000, and though not much 
given to prophecy, we venture to pre- 
dict the frost of six centuries will never 
pass o’er itsgreyhairs. The old bridge, 
erected about the same period as John’s 
Castle, led directly from that ancient 
fortress in the island on which the 
town was first founded, into the dis- 
trict of Thomond, and being the only 
avenue to that extensive district, ne- 
cessarily became a point of no incon- 
siderable importance. A little after 
the arrival of Cromwell in the coun- 
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try, we find Ireton coming by a detour 
in this direction. Marching from 
Cashel, he reached the Shannon oppo- 
site Killaloe, where two thousand horse 
and foot, protected by breast-works, 
defended the pass of the river. De- 
ceived by a feint, the Irish troops 
commenced opposing those of the par- 
liament, while Ireton very quietly was 
marching them in quest of a ford 
which he discovered not far from 
Castle Connell. Some traces of the 
old castle which stood at this ford, 
still remain, several days were spent 
in making the ford passable, laying 
stones and hurdles ; and every prepa- 
ration being effected, we find him with 
his troops, under the deep shadows of 
the night, marching silently into Tho- 
mond. The first party landed, seized 
the castle, and killed the guards, and 
now “turning the flank” of the oppos- 
ing forces—that great desideratum in 
tactics—he took possession of Killaloe. 
Another of his generals, detached to 
Portumna, took possession of that 
also, so he was now complete master 
of the Shannon; advancing next to- 
wards Limerick, he seized a battery at 
the salmon weir, and began the siege 
in form at Thomond Bridge. 
Summoning the governor to surren- 
der, a disposition to treat was evinced 
on the part of the citizens, but Ireton 
seemed resolved to press the siege ; the 
castle at the foot of Thomond Bridge, 
leading to the city, was first carried, and 
dreadful slaughter on the bridge ensued, 
amid which the besieged broke down 
two of the arches next John’s Castle, 
at the other end, rendering it thus im- 
passable. He now attempted to land 
by boats and a float provided for the 
occasion, but all who ventured to 
cross the river, with few exceptions, 
were drowned or killed. Winter 
coming on, he would have been obliged 
to abandon his enterprise, if treachery 
and sedition had not found their way 
into the opposite camp; a treaty was 
agreed on, and the unusual spectacle 
was exhibited of the contracting par- 
ties dining quietly together between 
thetwo armies, several successive days! 
This, however, was, after a little, bro- 
ken off again, Ireton threw another 
bridge over the river, marched his 
troops across, and after making first 
an encampment close up to the breast- 
works of the enemy, left an immense 
force to prevent any one leaving the 
city. And here perhaps it were 
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well to pause and turn a thoughtful 
glance at the horrors of this period, 
from whence alesson of deepest interest 
cannot fail to arise. Indeed the suffer- 
ings at this fearful siege almost exceed 
belief, were the horrors of the time 
not proved in a thousand ways. 

The cruelties of the time may be 
gathered from the facts in ‘* Ludlow’s 
Memoirs.” A gibbet was erected in 
sight of the walls; any one attempting 
to come out, was threatend with hang- 
ing; several were whipped ; and one 
poor aged man and his daughter es- 
caping the pestilence and famine of 
the city, the latter was ordered to be 
hanged before her father’s eyes—the 
aged father to be flogged, and sent 
back into the city; in vain the poor 
man remonstrated, and in the inten- 
sity of his agony, begging to be hanged 
in place of his daughter, he was sa- 
vagely refused. After bravely resist- 
ing the siege for a long time, the citi- 
zens were betrayed; one of the chief 
officers, taking the keys of the city 
from the mayor, seized John’s gate, 
and turning the cannon on the town, 
declared he would not quit his post 
till it was surrendered to the enemy. 
When the capitulation was signed, the 
troops, amounting to 2,500 men, laid 
down their arms in the cathredral, and 
in marching out of the garrison, Lud- 
low saw several of them drop dead of 
the plague. After a short time, Ireton 
himself caught the infection, and died, 
and was buried in Henry the Seventh’s 
chapel, at Westminster, but was after. 
wards taken up, and buried at Tyburn, 
amid very general execration. 

We are not among those, we must 
confess, who delight in the horrors of 
war, particularly the fearful devasta- 
tion of civil strife; ‘ peace has its 
victories as well as war,” is a very 
prominent item in our moral creed ; 
and we are ever more rejoiced by the 
laurels won in these bloodless fields, 
than those stained with the dust and 
gore of our common humanity: in- 
deed, we should not bring so promi- 
nently forward these historic associa- 
tions, but that lessons of no uninstruc- 
tive tendency, and gratulations sundry, 
and various, and gratifying, still linger 
about these old and venerable walls; 
the tears of the widow and the or- 
phan cast a gloom, doubtless, over the 
mind of every well-thinking person ; 
yet such has been the history of the 
world from the earliest epoch. The 
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earthquake and storm are not less ne- 
cessary in the physical world, than the 
upheavings of society before the estab- 
lishment of any great principle. Yea, 
* Paradise itself,” in the words of the 
prophet of the Koran, “lies under 
the shadow of swords.” 

But to return to the thread of our 
narrative.—After the capitulation to 
Ireton, we find William landing in Ire- 
land, the city invested by him in per- 
son, and twenty thousand men en- 
camped under its walls. His first posi- 
tion was at Singland, where his Danish 
countrymen some centuries before were 
placed, from whence his field-pieces 
had full command of the city: a sum- 
mons to surrender being sent, many in 
the town, among which were Boiseleau 
and Sarsfield, opposed it, and the envoy 
was sent back. Next day a French 
soldier deserting into the town, ac- 
quainted Sarsfield of some artillery 
coming to William; Sarsfield crossed 
the Shannon, lay all day concealed in 
the mountains in the line of their 
march, and coming up with them, fixed 
the cannon, loaded to the mouths, in 
the earth and blew them up. This 
accident interrupted William’s opera- 
tions for some time ; but receiving can- 
non from Waterford, he renewed the 
attack, which on both sides was main- 
tained with desperate bravery for some 
time. A breach was made at length 
near John’s Gate, and the king ordered 
the counterscarp and two towers on 
each side of the gate to be assaulted ; 
five hundred grenadiers rushed to 
the attack, the besieged defending the 
breach with desperate firmness. The 
regiment ordered to the support of the 
besiegers, stopped at the counterscarp, 
but some driving the Irish before them 
were killed; the latter rallied, sur- 
roynded the breach, and defended it 
more vigorously than before ; and here 
the women of Limerick gained a title 
to celebrity equal to that of the Maid 
of Saragossa, for, mingling with the 
besieged troops, they pushed to the 
front and assailed the enemy with 
stones! During three hours a tremen- 
dous hot fire was kept up; a regi- 
ment of William’s seizing what was 
called the “ black battery,” thought all 
was right, but being full of powder, it 
was blown up; the defence of the 
breach still continued as obstinate as 
ever, and after having fifteen hundred 
men numbered amongst the dead and 
dying, the English withdrew. William 
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now determined to raise the siege, and 
after offering very advantageous terms, 
which were refused, he left the com- 
mand of the forces to Solmes and 
Ginkle. During a long interval which 
succeeded after the dismantling of the 
English batteries, Sarsfield was en- 
gaged repairing his fortifications ; his 
army amounted to fifty thousand men. 
Ginkle in the meantime not idle, was 
engaged at another point on the Shan- 
non—Athlone. A little after, however, 
we find him securing the passes of the 
river at Limerick, and waiting anxiously 
for his artillery and baggage. An 
English squadron of nineteen ships, 
lying in the Shannon, being ordered to 
sail up the river, and every preparation 
made, he advanced on the town; the 
garrison commenced the attack outside 
the walls, but after one tremendous 
volley they retired within the town; 
trenches were opened and batteries 
thrown up, and shot and shell poured 
into the city; the terrified inhabitants 
fled in every quarter, and next day the 
garrison made a tremendous sally, but 
were almost immediately driven back. 
A breach was now made in the town 
wall, but a gun being placed on the 
steeple of the cathedral, many of the 
besiegers were killed ; the gunner on 
the steeple, however, did not escape 
their vigilance, and this venerable edi- 
fice was in a fair way of demolition 
when Ginkle ordered the cannonading 
to cease, thinking it a pity the chief orna- 
ment of the city should be destroyed. 
After standing out for some time, 
Ginkle at length conceived the only 
way for reducing the town was to in- 
vest it on the Thomond side, and con- 
cealing his design, he pretended to 
leave off the attack; but what was the 
amazement of those in the town on 
finding a bridge thrown across the river 
in one night, and Ginkle, with ten regi- 
ments of foot and fourteen guns, at the 
foot of Thomond bridge; a fearful 
action ensued, the cannon of John’s 
Castle playing on them across the Shan- 
non; the besieged fought desperately, 
filling the bridge; but being at length 
routed, a French officer in the city, 
fearing the enemy would enter along 
with them, raised the draw-bridge, 
leaving them to the mercy of the be- 
siegers. A scene horrible to contem- 
plate ensued; six hundred were run 
through with the sword, and one hun- 
dred and fifty were driven into the 
river and drowned. Grown tired of 
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war, and exasperated at the dissensions 
growing up every hour, the besiegers 
at length capitulated; a treaty was 
signed, and a general cessation of hos- 
tilities agreed on. In these memorable 
ty orem on the banks of the Shan- 
non, history seems unanimous in laud- 
ing the prudence of Ginkle not less than 
the intrepid bravery of Sarsfield ; each, 
supporting those rights and immuni- 
ties which he considered best, exhibited 
a zeal and energy worthy of a better 
cause; and the surrender of Limerick 
was one of those remarkable events— 
one of those turning points in human 
affairs, which One alone can compre- 
hend, and which is not permitted the 
participators to look into; indeed, 
under the wise arrangements of Pro- 
vidence, the prospect now brightens, 
and where English, and Dane, and 
Irish once met in deadly hostility, the 
land is now given up to social improve- 
ment. 

Of the modern city of Limerick, 
we purpose not to speak at any length, 
referring rather to the work of a 
Rey. friend, a perfect miracle of in- 
dustry and research. The improve- 
ment of the city for several years, 
has been steadily progressive. The 
capabilities of their noble river have 
also engaged the attention of the ci- 
tizens, and docks of some extent are 
likely at length to result from their 
solicitous endeavours; to one ac- 
quainted with the magnificent works 
of this kind in the western capital of 
the sister island, the neglect of our 
“Trish Liverpool” is a social and 
geographic anomaly scarcely within 
the limits of ordinary credibility, 
Half way in point of time between our 
very amiable friends, Jonathan and 
John Bull, each seems to have been 
studying a chart from which our 
country has been washed away, and 
thousands emigrating to the western 
world, spend somewhat facetiously 
half the allotted period like pilgrims 
to Mecca, with their “faces to the 
east.” What some of our future 
archeologists will think of the “logs” 
kept on such voyages, it is not easy 
to anticipate, and when told of the 
little river Mersey being nearer New 
York, than our patriarchal acquaint- 
ance the Shannon, our friend “ near 
the equinoctial line,” will be brought 
to corroborate some theory of the 
world having turned upside down, or 
inside out. 


Our readers in Galway have been 
telling us of the charms of Lough 
Corrib, and Con, and Mask; our 
neighbours on the Lee, of the beau- 
ties of Cove and Passage—matters we 
should be the last to question—still 
we would fain concentrate attention 
on Kerry point and Loop Head. The 
thousand islands off Clew Bay and 
Sline Head, and the tremendous roll 
of the Atlantic in Mal Bay, are be- 
yond every thing beautiful; we can- 
not recommend them, however, to the 
“understandings” of our American 
barks or to the hawsers of our India- 
men. 

There is a certain Briarean indi- 
vidual called * every body,” whose 
business has been, time out of mind, 
left to another worthy gentleman; 
we think this negative personage has 
had his finger in the subject ; we are, 
therefore, the more anxious to direct 
the attention of our rulers to the un- 
dertaking of the matter. The con- 
struction of proper and spacious docks 
at Limerick, indeed, cannot fail to 
prove an essential step in the experi- 
ment of bringing the two countries 
nearer together; of the unexplored 
industrial resources of our noble 
river, we have spoken before—these 
alone should decidethe matter. Some 
recent evidences of the advantage 
taken of these capabilites are not 
wanting, and the polishing of marble, 
and manufacture of some woollen fa- 
brics in the vicinity of the city, are 
proofs that we only want cotton to 
set our entire unemployed population 
at work. Anchored in the Shannon, 
in a spot where a French general 
once said he could take the city with 
“roasted apples,” we had ample op- 
portunity of spying the beauties of 
the land—but they are to be seen, not 
described. 

The new part of Limerick exhi- 
bits no little elegance and taste, being 
little inferior to many parts of the 
metropolis. The city has been cele- 
brated, time out of mind, for the 
beauty and blandishments of the fairer 
part of creation—a distinction we feel 
happy in still conceding to it. Its 
walls and wallnut shells, bid fair in- 
deed to go down to posterity toge- 
ther ; nor must we forget its lace, only 
equal to its ladies. To enumerate 
its fishing hooks and flies, were clearly 
a work of supererogation, not to men- 
tion its salmon, chroniclers of its ce- 
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lebrities ; however, we should not ful- 
fil our office to our friends of both 
arms of the service, were we not to 
tellthem there aretwo other things they 
value to be got here also—the oldest 
wines and newest news; wishing for 
the best bottle of wine in the service, 
or a hint of the earliest brevet, turn 
towards Limerick. 

The city is, of course, governed by 
a mayor and corporation, and the for- 
mer—tell it not in the gun-room— 
is admiral of the Shannon, his juris- 
diction extending as far as an arrow can 
shoot beyond Scattery. Several im- 
provements are in progress in the old 
part of the city, especially one to em- 
bank the original island on which the 
city was founded, let our friends only 
avoid commissioners. A veryepistolary 
abstraction termed “ Woods and Fo- 
rests,” whose acquaintance with the 
locality is something like Mark Tap- 
ley’s of Eden, very much confined to 
paper—has hitherto done much in wax 
and queen’s heads, let us hope equal 
activity will be shown in providing an 
outlet for the tired citizen along his 
beautiful river. The only available exit 
at the opposite side of the river where, 
by accident, he might escape to fill his 
lungs with the freshness of the coun- 
try, is of course blocked up, your ge- 
nuine commissioner forming his plans 
on the curt maxim—* nothing for no- 
thing”—a third walk, where he was 
accustomed whilome to wander at his 
own free will, without the ghost ofa 
commissioner stalking across his path, 
was too much to indulge in; and 
now, if found riding without special 
liberty, he is subject to the solicitous 
attentions of the Shannon Commis- 
sioners and Court of Queen’s Bench. 
We hope our friends will keep a jea- 
lous eye on the Palace of Donald 
O’Brien and John’s Castle, lest any of 
these red-tape apparitions, smit with a 
love of these old relics, should linger 
in their precincts, and Mary’s Steeple 
be found eloping some fine morning, 
or John’s Castle discovered on its way 
across the river. 

A little way above the city, the tidal 
wave of the river terminates, and the 
rushing waters of the Upper Shannon 
meet those of the Lower; and here we 
would beg leave to part from thee, 
gentlest reader, for the present. Yet 
parting is such sweet sorrow,” we 
would fain draw out our verbosity 
longer than the “staple of our argu- 
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ment,” and keep babbling of green 
fields, but that we hope to meet thee 
amongst the witchery of Lough Derg 
in another number. We have been 
diverted into the current of history in 
the present one, by the castellated 
ruins of the capital of the Shannon ; 
diverted into that stream of events so 
full of interest— 

‘“‘ That river, on whose banks are found 
Sweet pastoral flowers, and laurels that have crowned 
Full oft the unworthy brow of lawless force ; 
And for delight of him who tracks its course, 
Immortal amaranth and palms abound.” 

Yes, let the practical people of the 
world prattle as they please, there is a 
world about and around us, on the 
confines of the present, where we may 
acquire lessons of deepest wisdom. 
Some one speaks of standing high upon 
this vantage-ground of the present, and 
looking at the past, and Milton of the 
“bright countenance of truth shining 
amid the still air of such delightful 
studies.”— Beautiful, indeed, on the 
mountain tops, are the feet of those 
bringing tidings from the past ; beau- 
tiful, indeed, the privilege to be per- 
mitted to think and feel in concert 
with such pure minds. The revela- 
tions of history bring us into contact 
with those endowed with like passions, 
and thoughts, and sentiments to our- 
selves; gifted with that divine and 
sublimating spirit, we but too often 
neglect ; and when we find those pas- 
sions and thoughts linked with the 
purest love, as in the early teachings 
of our great saint, breathing the kind- 
liest affections of the unchanging heart 
of man, every wall and ruin becomes 
hallowed by such associations. His- 
tory is the great connecting-link of the 
soul with the feelings of the past, and 
what a well-spring of delight in those 
pure sympathies thus awakened ; what 
freshness in the old truths ever gush- 
ing up ; what a pervading soul of hap- 
piness, could we but perceive it! Yes, 
Schiller— 

“* Sanft und eben rinnt der Lebens fluss, 

Durch der schonheit stille Schattenland.” 

Spite the destroying finger of Time 
—the crumbling of rock and ruin— 
softly flows yet ever the calm under- 
current of life, “ gliding a the 
‘*shadow land” ofthe beautiful. Nearly 
six thousand years have the trees of 
the forest waved in the sweet breath of 
heaven—have the flowers been renew- 
ed in all their beauty and strength. 
So with the charities of life—ever dif- 
ferent, yet the same. 










































































































































































































































































































D’Avsicne’s History of the Refor- 
mation is one of those books of which 
it is impossible that we should omit 
giving an account ; and yet, as it has 
almost the interest of a romance—such 
is the power with which the author 
exhibits in actual picture, every scene 
which he has to describe—we can- 
not but hope that the volume which 
now demands our attention must be 
already in the hands of many of our 
readers. The book has been more 
popular in England than on the con- 
tinent. Of the English translations of 
the three first volumes, from 150,000, 
to 200,000 have been sold, while the 
sale of the original did not exceed 4,000. 
Dr. D’Aubigné says, that great and 
serious inconvenience has arisen from 
inaccuracies in the translations—in one 
instance, likely to have led to the dis- 
solution of the American Tract So- 
ciety. The American booksellers, it 
appears, circulated 75,000 copies of 
D’ Aubigné’s work, in one or more 
English translations, but the scattered 
population in the New Settlements 
cannot be reached by ordinary book- 
sellers, and among these the Ameri- 
can Tract Society undertook to circu- 
late anedition of 24,000 copies through 
the instrumentality of more than a 
hundred hawkers (Colporteurs). The 
Tract Society were accused by two 
presbyterian synods, of mutilating the 
work, and the effect of the accusation 
was so detrimental to the society, that 
Dr. D’Aubigné found it necessary to 
interpose. 

The Tract Society, it would appear, 
altered the translation which they 
circulated in a few passages, but the 
context showed that what they printed 
was more in accordance with D’ Aubig- 
né’s views than the passages in the 
version which they were pirating and 
paring for their public. In one passage 
vol iii. book ix. chap. 4, the committee 
of the Tract Society found these words 
—“ It is the Episcopal authority itself 
that Luther calls to the bar of judg- 
ment, in the person of the German 
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primate.” On the committee were epis- 
copalians, and they altered the phrase, 
‘it is the authority of Rome itself, that 
Luther calls to the bar of judgment in 
the person of the German primate.” 
On this D’Aubigné says—* this is no 
doubt an important alteration, but the 
first translator had himself changed 
my idea. The French reads thus— 
“c'est l’episcopat tout entier que Lu- 
ther traduit asa barre dans la per- 
sonne du primat Germanique.” 


** There,” he adds, ‘‘is no question 
of episcopal authority but of the whole 
body of the Roman Catholic bishops. 
I pronounce neither for nor against the 
episcopal authority ; I am content to 


point out an inaccuracy in the transla- 
tion.” 


In vol. iii. book ix. chapter 2, the 
committee found the expression, the 
ancient structure of the Church was 
thus tottering,” and they substituted 
*‘ the ancient structure of Popery was 
thus tottering.” 


“In the French,” says D’Aubigné, 
‘there occurs neither Church nor Po- 
pery, but simply ‘lancien edifice s’e- 
croulait,’ nevertheless the committee’s 
rendering is preferable. It is not the 
Church of Christ that was tottering, 
since the gates of hell cannot prevail 
against it. It is the Papal Church, as 
is evident from the context. Most of 
the other passages changed by the Ame- 
rican society, were originally translat- 
ed with tolerable fidelity ; but it was suf- 
ficient that some were not so to make 
the author feel the necessity of a new 
edition, carefully revised by himself.” 


We think Dr. D’Aubigné quite 
right in doing what he can to secure 
his share of the profits, that cannot but 
arise from the large sales in England 
of his work; but a translation, no 
matter by whom produced, could ne- 
ver be secured from such corrections 
and alterations as he mentions. The 
implied presbyterianism of the work 
would for ever subject it to this kind 
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of word-paring, which cannot but cre- 
ate distrust of all popular editions of 
books circulated by tract societies, and 
we suspect, that had the translation 
revised by himself been that in the 
hands of the committee, it would 
not have fared much better. 

To guard as far as he could against 
blunders of translators, and tract so- 
cieties, seemed to Dr. D’Aubigné a 
duty. It was important too to secure 
to himself some part of the profits 
arising from the English sale. These 
joint considerations having led to a 
change in his plan of publication, he 
has examined Mr. White’s translation 
of the three first volumes, “ line by 
line, and word by word,” in order to 
be able to authenticate its being every 
where faithful to the original, and the 
fourth volume, which has not appear- 
ed in any other than the English form, 
is the joint work of Mr. White and 
himself. The only mode in which he 
could secure to the publishers who 
have purchased the work from him, a 
fair return for their large expenditure, 
was to withhold from immediate pub- 
lication the fourth volume in French. 
Throughout the three first volumes he 
has also introduced original matter, 
which has not yet appeared in any other 
form. Oliver and Boyd's edition of 
D' Aubigné’s History of the Reforma- 
tion is thus the most perfect form in 
which it can be obtained. We are 
glad that an arrangement has been 
made, securing to the author his fair 
remuneration, and giving the public 
the best guarantee for correctness that 
can be had under the circumstances. 

We have said that Dr. D’Aubigné’s 
style is singularly animated and pic- 
turesque. Indeed we know no book 
equal to those parts of his which give 
Luther’s early life and struggles. It 
is far more authentic than Michelet’s 
“* Memoirs of Luther, written by him- 
self,” as he calls a book substantially 
made up from the “ Table-talk,” a work 
of very doubtful authority. Michelet, 
with great diligence and with great 
liveliness, is yet a writer that cannot 
be altogether relied on, as he does not 
seem to us to distinguish at all between 
the relative value of his authorities, and 
a theory will at any time mislead him. 
In all the circumstances that prepared 
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the age in which he appeared for Lu- 
ther and Luther for his age, D’Au- 
bigné recognises and seeks to exhibit 
providential purpose. The argument 
is in substance the same as that illus- 
trated by Dr. Miller inthe “ Philosophy 
of History,” and by Mr. O’Sullivan in 
an early work of his on the disposition 
of events leading to the Reformation 
in England. 

The former volumes of D’ Aubigné’s 
History have carried on the narrative 
to the period when Protestantism be- 
gan to exist in institutions of its own ; 
and the present volume, occupied with 
the History of the Protest of Spire, 
the Confession of Augsburg, and the 
Reformation in Switzerland, is scarcely 
less interesting or important than those 
that have preceded it. 

The period of the Reformation is 
emphatically the commencement of 
modern history. All things have be- 
come new. In the parent Church of the 
West, no less than in the communities 
which had hitherto acknowledged a 
dependence, more or less modified,upon 
her, the ‘spirit of change was operat- 
ing; and Rome, no less than Germany, 
was influenced by the great scenes in 
which the people were beginning to be 
felt a powerful and influencing element 
in the constitution of society. It must 
be remembered that in these early 
struggles religious feeling, everywhere 
awake and active, had not yet fixed 
itself into adverse dogmas. There 
was nothing even to render improba- 
ble a silent correction of the start- 
ling abuses of practice, that presented 
a more formidable objection to the 
claims of Rome than conflicting theo- 
ries. No council had given its sanction 
to the views with which Luther was 
at war. The doctrine of justification by 
faith was in words—and we have no 
reason to doubt in meaning—expressed 
as strongly by Contarini and Flaminio 
as by Luther himself. Cardinal Pole 
was of opinion that Scripture, taken 
in its profoundest connexion, preaches 
nothing but this doctrine.* The doc- 
trines which afterwards obtained the 
sanction of the Council of Trent had 
not, at the period of which we are 
speaking, been yet authoritatively ex- 
pressed in language irreconcileable 
with the views of the reformers. The 
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confession of Augsburg had not yet 
been drawn up. The order of Jesuits 
had not been instituted. Opinions 
were every where afloat watend ; and 
we almost think that there was a mo- 
ment when the adoption of reconcil- 
ing language, and the correction of 
abuses which it was Rome’s own inte- 
rest to correct, might have appeased 
the fermenting spirit that threatened 
to convulse all society. 

The position of the reformers at 
the period of the diet of Worms, with 
an account of which D’ Aubigné’s third 
volume closes, is scarcely intelligible 
without considering the peculiar na- 
ture of the constitution of the German 
empire. 

The conquests of Charlemagne were 
conquests not for himself alone, but 
for the Church. An army of ecclesi- 
astics followed the steps of the con- 
queror. ‘The people were baptized in 
thousands, and the children educated. 
This was a more successful process than 
we should have anticipated. The mis- 
sionaries were men in earnest in their 
vocation, and paganism was every- 
where modified, if not actually over- 
come. Their legends of gods and 
tutelary spirits were in the feeling 
of the middle ages transferred to 
Christian saints, and the old symbols 
given a new interpretation. This first 
teaching, if we cannot recognise it as 
the truth, was yet a preparation for 
better, and much that was true was 
thus communicated—perhaps all that 
was possible under the circumstances 
of the case. 


* The ascending day-star, with a bolder eye, 
Hath lit each dew-drop on our trimmer lawn ; 
Yet not for this, if wise, shall we decry 
The spots and struggles of the timid dawn, 
Lest so we tempt the approaching noon to scorn 
The mists and painted vapours of our morn.”’ 


The Unity of Charlemagne’s extend- 
ed empire was preserved, and express- 
ed by the Unity of the faith. Apos- 
tacy from the religion of the empire 
was in itself an act of rebellion against 
the state, and was punished as treason. 
It seems fortunate that, in the early 
civilization of the barbarous tribes, 
their instructors were connected with 
a power other than that of the em- 
peror, for we see no possibility of such 
an empire as Charlemagne’s not ending 
in pure military despotism, had the 
emperor united in his own person the 
double claim of civil and of spiritual 
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supremacy. Suppose the continuance 
of the empire in such circumstances, 
then, instead of the growth and deve- 
lopment of European mind, we must 
have had ages of such imperfect civi- 
lization as have paralysed and made a 
moral desert of Asia. The existence of 
thetwo powers in different hands seems 
to have been the only possible condition 
of preserving the germ of nationality in 
each of the several members of the emp- 
ire, as that nationality was—in every 
thing—inconsistent with the claims of 
the emperor, and—in its distinctive re- 
ligion—the strongest form in which na- 
tionality is or can be expressed—was ne- 
cessarily assailed by the teaching of the 
Church. We think it is demonstrable 
that the conflict of those two powers 
rendered impossible the continuance of 
the empire for any length of time. The 
Church, in its claim of universality, 
usurped a power which counteracted 
and controlled that other usurpation 
—the Empire. When the empire was 
broken into smaller and more govern- 
able portions, the aeknowledgment of 
feudal dependence still united the dif- 
ferent principalities that constituted 
its strange chaotic bulk, and though 
the emperor ceased to have dominion, 
in any proper sense, over any part of 
the empire, yet there were acknow- 
ledged relations of interdependence 
between its constituent parts and 
of dependence of all on the em- 
peror. This latter relation, unfor- 
tunately, was expressed in the lan- 
guage of a state of things that had for 
ever passed away, being derived from 
the forms of much earlier periods, when 
the kingdoms were in real truth those 
of the emperor. This must be re- 
membered in interpreting the language 
of any documents of the period. There 
was also the affectation of expressing, 
as far as it was at all possible, in the 
language of the Roman civil law, social 
relations, essentially distinct and modi- 
fied by the differing laws of the various 
parts ofa great extent ofcountry. The 
continuance ofsuch a state of things was 
impossible. The realization of such an 
empire as Charlemagne contemplated 
has been foundimpracticable. The claim 
of independence for the Church, neces- 
sarily arising from the doctrine of its 
unity and its government by another 
prince, was incompatible with the con- 
tinuance of the empire; and it is a 
curious confirmation of the truth of 
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this view, that the first partition of the 
empire after the death of Charlemagne 
was the direct act of the Church. 
The unity of the Church itself, as far 
as it aims at universal dominion, has 
been found a dream incapable of re- 
alization, and it is probable that the 
theory of a Universal Church, like that 
of an universal empire, will be ulti- 
mately abandoned, as neither gives 
much aid in the removal of the social 
difficulties which have suggested them. 
As far as they have been tried upon earth 
they have failed, and with their Utopian 
possibility we are scarcely concerned. 
The problems of civilizing and edu- 
eating man, in which the giant Empire 
and the universal Church failed—be- 
cause the heart of a man was not given 
to the giant, and because the univer- 
sality of the Church was but an ab- 
straction of the schools, and had no 
other existence—are reserved for other 
powers—for the people themselves— 
eall their national governments what 
you will—kings, senates, or more popu- 
lar names—and for national Churches. 
It is not surprising that popes and em- 
perors were the last to see the inevi- 
table tendencies of society. The quar- 
rels between them emancipated the 
people from both, 

At the period of the Reformation, 
the power of the emperor was, through 
the whole of the states, practically un- 
defined—or rather was embarrassed by 
so many legal formalities, that it ceased, 
in any true sense, to exist. The max- 
ims of the Roman jurisprudence were, 
to a great extent, those to which the 
notions of law were sought to be ac- 
commodated, and these maxims were 
favourable to the imperial authority. 
In his hereditary district, or within 
the province of Franconia, Swabia, 
and the Palatinate, the emperor sat in 
the law courts as a matter of right, or 
administered justice by his judges, and 
an appeal lay to him. In the electo- 
rates, however, and many of the prin- 
cipalities, the imperial jurisdiction did 
not exist. In his progresses, it is 
true, he at times sat in their courts of 
law ; but this seems to have been but a 
formal piece of courtesy ; no appeals 
lay to the emperor from the decision of 
the local sovereign. In suits between the 
electors themselves, or the states, the 
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proper judge was the emperor ; but he 
had no power of enforcing his deci- 
sion except by laying the matter before 
a diet ; and the dispute, when the par- 
ties had strength enough for it, was 
usually left to be decided by private 
war. When one of the parties had 
exhausted all his means in this way, in 
stepped the imperial majesty, vindi- 
cating the violated law. The position, 
then, of the states constituting the em- 
pire, was practically that of indepen- 
dent powers, united by a tie of mutual 
confederacy,* with this inconvenient 
difference, that each separate state had 
at one time been part of the imperial 
dominions, and was still not only united 
to the common body represented in 
the person of the emperor by the re- 
lation of mutual alliance which we 
have described, but also owed to him, 
in the character of liege lord, the ser- 
vice of feudal vassals. 

Whatever were the original rights 
of the emperor, they had radually 
been so far diminished that the impe- 
rial power was scarcely more than no- 
minal. The Emperor of the West 
existed but as a name. The states 
which constituted the German portion 
of the empire were, in every respect, 
independent. Lombardy was divided 
among a number of great families, and 
some barren claim of feudal superiority 
was all that remained for the emperor. 
If ceasing to be subject to the empe- 
ror could be called freedom, Lom- 
bardy was free. What were properly 
called the imperial domains produced 
little in the way of revenue, and be- 
tween the demands of the pope, and 
the continued usurpations of his feu- 
datories, we can scarcely point to any 
power remaining to the nominal ruler 
of the Christian world, in the wretch- 
ed days that followed the reign of 
Charles the Fourth, except that of 
being the convener of general coun- 
cils of the Church; and when the fate 
of Huss is remembered, and the vio- 
lation of public faith at the Council of 
Constance, Sigismond’s position, as 
sovereign of Christendom, was scarce- 
ly an enviable one. The emperors, 
as such, were absolutely without any 
lands. The imperial domains had been 
all granted away, or usurped. Their 
chief revenue was derived from taxes, 
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always granted on some temporary 
pretence or other, as for defraying the 
expense of a journey to Rome, for 
their coronation, or a war with the 
Turks. It was thus rendered desir- 
able, if not necessary, to elect sove- 
reign princes, as none other could sup- 
port the dignity. This it was which 
originated the election of the first em- 
peror of the House of Austria, and 
tended to make the imperial crown 
hereditary in that house, while in form 
it still continued elective. 

Injustice has, we think, been done 
to the immediate predecessor of Char- 
les. The reign was, no doubt, inglo- 
rious, as far as his relations with foreign 
powers were concerned ; but for his 
wars he was unable to command any 
thing from the states, and his sole re- 
sources were his patrimonial territo- 
ries of Austria. His efforts to reform 
the constitution of the empire were 
unceasing, and were, on the whole, 
successful. The strange right of pri- 
vate war was done away with. It 
had been in part modified by the ne- 
cessity of formal declarations of hos- 
tility, and interrupted at seasons by 
the proclamation of what wascalled the 
‘‘land-friede.” By several of the states 
agreements had been entered into, to 


submit their differences to courts of 


arbitration ; and Maximilian’s legisla- 
tion but assisted the carrying into ef- 
fect a very general wish of the whole 
empire for some security against what 
was felt a great grievance. The re- 
cent invention of gunpowder aided 
Maximilian in getting rid of it altoge- 
ther—as it was impossible for a pri- 
vate person any longer to defend his 
castle, wherever placed, against the 
discharge of artillery. It is pro- 
bable that this consideration led to 
the unanimity with which the decree 
was passed, which placed under the 
ban of the empire, and subjected to a 
heavy fine every city and every pri- 
vate person who should send or ac- 
cept a “defiance.” In Maximilian’s 
reign, though with such changes as 
varied his plan considerably, the Im- 
erial Chamber of Justice was estab- 
fished. The chief judge—a prince 
or noble of the empire—represented 
the emperor himself, and was assisted 
by assessors. The court was one of 
appeal only. In all private cases the 
principle was recognised, that no man 
could be tried except in the province 
to which he belonged. In cases where 
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the rights of states were concerned, 
the otiizetion system, to which we 
have before adverted, as resting on 
the voluntary agreement of certain 
states, was made compulsory on all ; 
and to that mode of deciding differ- 
ences was the suitor, in the first in- 
stance, compelled toresort. The prin- 
ciple that a party could only be judg- 
ed by his equals, led to one half of the 
assessors in the Imperial Chamber be- 
ing chosen from among persons of high 
nobility, as cases involving the rights 
of princes and counts might come be- 
fore the court. The other half were to 
be professors of law. In the first plgn 
for the constitution of the court, six- 
teen was the number of assessors fixed. 
The Germans have no love to part 
with their money, and to save the 
expense of paying so many judges, 
took care that the number should 
never be full. The matter practically 
ended in each of the circles, into 
which the empire was divided, send- 
ing an assessor; and as the court had 
to decide according to the law of the 
locality in which any suit might arise, 
it was thought that in this way the best 
chance was given of its possessing ade- 
quate knowledge of the various cus- 
toms and laws that were to regulate 
its decisions. ‘The Imperial Chamber 
which was to constitute a court for 
the whole empire, would thus have, 
at least, one judge who could give it 
information on the law of any particu- 
lar state; and the presentation of an 
assessor being the right of each circle, 
would tend to secure the election of 
the persons best fitted for so important 
a trust. 

It is not easy to state in a sentence 
anything so complex as the constitu- 
tion of a court ; nor, perhaps, possible 
for us to understand its entire ma. 
chinery. The Imperial Chamber un- 
derwent many alterations ; but from 
the first the great difficulty appears 
to have been to devise any adequate 
means of enforcing its decrees. In 
the time of Frederick the Third, the 
father of Maximilian, there was a 
struggle for the same object of an 
Imperial Chamber; and the states 
made anxious efforts that the judge 
of the court should have the power of 
placing under the ban of the empire 
the violators of the public peace, 
and should be armed with power to 
carry the decrees of the court into ef- 
fect. The states sought to limit the 
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power of the emperor, by getting rid 
of the necessity of his interposition. 
Frederic would not yield ; and Maxi- 
milian, though he ceded this point, 


yet restr icted the power of the Cham- 


ber within very inconvenient limits, 

as he exempted from the jurisdiction 
of the court “ the ancient prerogatives 

of the empire,” and expressly reserved 
to himself a concurrent jurisdiction, i in 
cases which concerned an elector or a 
state. The jurisdiction of the Impe- 
rial Chamber, we have said, was ap- 
pellate only; and in many cases 

which would seem at first to be within 
its range, the right of appeal did not 
exist, as privileges de non appellando, 
and de non evocando, had been granted 
to many of the superior houses, and 
as the Golden Bull had expressly 
given to all the electors a general ex- 
emption from appeal. The Swabian 
League, and the Council of Regency, 
aided in executing the decrees ‘of the 
Chamber ; but their efforts were un- 
certain and ineffective. In 1505 and 
1512, a division of the empire into 
circles of states, which had been in 
vain attempted at an earlier period, 

was carried mto effect. Each circle 
had its council, its convener of the 
council, and its military force. It 
was the duty of each circle to en- 
force within its own states obedience 
to the decrees of the Imperial Cham- 
ber. 

We have said that Maximilian ex- 
pressly reserved from the jurisdiction 
of the Imperial Chamber all the empe- 
ror’s ancient prerogatives. The Impe- 


rial Chamber was, ‘in fact, the court of 


justice of the Imperial States. Like 
each of the states, the emperor had a 
right to his own court; and the asser- 
tion of this right, united with his old 


prerogatives, led to the institution of 


the Aulic Council of Vienna, which in 
all cases had concurrent jurisdiction 
with the Imperial Chamber, and in 
some exclusive jurisdiction. In both 
courts—indeed in all the provincial 
courts of Germany the rules of the 
civil law regulated the forms of pro- 
ceeding ; and the maxims of that law, 
as far as possible, influenced the deci- 
sion. The fiction on which the German 
Cesars proceeded was, that they were 
in truth Roman emperors—that if their 
courts of justice took notice of local 
customs, such customs must be re- 
garded, when irreconcileable with the 
maxims of the civil law, as exceptions 
which they would take notice of, as a 
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Roman judge might in deciding the 
suits of a barbarous province. 

While it is plain that a great ad- 
vance was made during the reign of 
Maximilian, we are not enabled, from 
any records of the period, to speak 
much of his courts of justice. The 
evidence appears to be, that at the 
time of the institution or remodelling 
of the courts we have mentioned, the 
courts of justice through the empire 
were remodelled and improved—that 
appeals to the emperor ceasing to be 
a vexatious form of delay, were dis- 
couraged and discontinued—and that 
for a considerable time the nobles and 
judges of the Imperial Chamber had 
ittle or nothing to do. 

If the civil rights of parties and of 
states were with difficulty ascertained in 
this conflict of jurisdictions, and when 
ascertained, were with difficulty vindi- 
cated, the embarrassment became more 
serious when those of the Church were 
to be examined. The Church of Rome 
has at all times insisted, wherever she 
had the power, on the doctrines of 
Christianity being taught only by her 
clergy; and the demand, yielded to ina 
time of barbarism which she did much 
to remove, was every where struggled 
against in one form or other, as soon as 
civilization led men to feel that they 
were free. The contests through Eu- 
rope on the subject of investiture were 
struggles of monarchs seeking to es- 
cape from what they regarded as the 
_— usurpation of Rome; and 
their subjects, lay or ecclesiastical, 
who sided with Rome, were, for the 
most part, struggling for freedom from 
the claims of their king. Such was 
the case in England and in German 
in the old days; and such, perhaps, is 
the true character of the contest at 
present in Prussia. In Luther’s day, 
and in Luther’s own heart especially, 
other principles were at work. Never 
was there a life of which there has 
been a more entire revelation to man- 
kind; and never does there seem to 
have been aman possessed of deeper and 
truer feeling ;—honest, affectionate, re- 
ligious. If we understand the charac- 
ter of the contest aright, we do not 
think that there was a single moment 
of it in which he can be described as 
factious or seditious. We have often 
thought that till the fatal hour in 
which Rome succeeded in imposing on 
her subjects the creed of Pius the 
Fourth, she was singularly preserved 
from any public or authoritative de- 
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claration of false doctrine ;* and by 
those who hope for the reunion of 
Christendom, it should not be forgot- 
ten that that creed has not been sanc- 
tioned by any general council. In 
Luther’s day, there was no reason in the 
world why, at the commencement of the 
great.contest, he should have regarded 
an appeal to Rome or to a general coun- 
cil as fruitless. There is no one Roman 
Catholic writer who does not acknow- 
ledge the abuses in practice which led 
to Luther’s first disputations, and, sus- 
tained as he was throughout by the ci- 
vil power of the state to which his alle- 
giance was due, we cannot conceive 
any theory of Church authority, ex- 
cept those which every Roman Catho- 
lic in these kingdoms is supposed to re- 
pudiate, which ean be ieaad in his 
condemnation. The breaking up of 
the great body called the Church, 
was, we think, inevitable. Claims 
such as Rome made were inconsistent 
with the effective government of any 
country. The incidents that pro- 
voked and justified Luther but has- 
tened a revolution already in pro- 
gress. The effort to realise an Dabrarent 
Church, actually working in the affairs 
of men, was but an effort under another 
name, for unlimited dominion; and 
barbarism such as that of the later days 
of the old Roman empire would have 
been the probable result of its suc- 
cess. If society was ever to be civi- 
lized—meaning by society all classes 
of men, and not the higher ranks 
alone—it could only be by means of 
systems wholly different ; and we own 
that, while neither his nor any other 
theory is free from difficulties, we 
cannot but think the system of na- 
tional Churches in alliance with the 
state—Luther’s practical solution of 
the difficulty—the best. The great 
difficulty with which Luther had to 
deal in argument was the undefined 
power of theemperor. The system was 
essentially bad, or unsuited to the 
state of Europe at the time ; and Lu- 
ther could scarcely argue against the 
papal domination, without giving, or 
seeming to give, to the emperor every 
thing that was taken from the pope. 
The appeal, for instance, to a council 
was attended with this inconvenience. 
That either emperor or pope should 
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determine on the subject, was fraught 
with evil. To make arrangements 
for public worship, and for educa- 
tion, is the duty and the right of 
the state. That the Elector of Sax- 
ony should, within his own domi- 
nions, seek to reform the Church, and 
that he should avail himself of such 
instrumentality as God had placed 
in his hand—in Luther, Melancthon, 
and the other heroic spirits of their 
time—was his absolute duty. It 
is a mistake to think that in this 
he was violating any law, express or 
implied, of the empire or otherwise. 
His right to reform or to create a na- 
tional Church, and for this purpose 
utterly to loose such bonds as unit- 
ed the nation with Rome, was as unde- 
niable as ours to discuss the abstract 
proposition. This became gradually 
felt. The legal fictions of a Roman 


emperor still subsisting in the person of 


the Emperor of Germany, and of a 
universal bishop in that of the Pope— 
for in this latter proposition the effort 
to realise the notion of Catholicity 
ended—have, when examined, but lit- 
tle force. The first does not present 
any thing to the mind that it is likely to 
recognize as true ; and the second pro- 
position was never stated except for the 
purpose of disturbing some existing 
rights. The persons who reprove the 
Elector of Saxony for the part he took 
in the Reformation, forget that long 
before these contests his was an inde- 
pendent kingdom—that the assumed 
right of Pope or Emperor in the affairs 
of religion, rested singly on the no- 
tion of the unity of the Church—a con- 
ception, the realization of which, if it 
be capable of realization in the meaning 
sought to be ascribed to it, has certainly 
been at all times interrupted rather than 
aided by these mighty powers 


Each claiming truth, and truth disclaiming both. 


That Frederic asserted the indepen- 
dence of the kingdom which he was 
called on to govern, is the sum and 
substance of the accusation against 
him, This he seems to have done with 
consummate wisdom. The Roman Ca- 
tholic writers describe Luther's refor- 
mation as welcomed by the German se- 
cular clergy, who wished to escape 


* See Dr. O’Sullivan’s answer to Newman, and his work on the Predictions in 
St, Paul’s Epistles. Curry and Co. 1846, 
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from celibacy; by monks and nuns, who 
wished to leave their cells, and mingle 
again in the business of the world ; 
by numbers of learned men—the hu- 
manists as they were called—in whom 
the revival of letters had inspired the 
love of the classical writers, and who 
felt that such literature was likely to be 
neglected and disregarded by theolo- 
gians of the old school. It is easy to 
describe all enlightened views of the 
interest of the public, which must often 
be coincident with advantages to the 
individual, who proposes or advocates 
them, as arising from motives altoge- 
ther selfish. Still, we own our entire 
sympathy with those victims of a sys- 
tem of enforced celibacy who wished 
to break the bondage which has been 
at all times more than man could 
safely bear. As far, too, as learned 
men entertained hopes of a better 
literature arising from the success of 
Luther, we regard it as a justifiable 
motive of action, though we are far 
from sure that it was one that existed 
to any great extent; and though we 
think it highly probable that where it 
prevailed it might have arisen from a 
total misconception. The lovers and 
cultivators of polite literature were 
not likely to be without considerable 
sympathies at the court of Rome ; and 
ihe assigned motive is, we think, the 
poor and frivolous speculation of per- 
sons determined to fancy any cause 
rather than the true one—a conviction 
(whether well or ill founded is not 
now the question) that Rome was 
thoroughly and utterly unsound* — 
that her profession of faith was a hollow 
thing, falsified by all her acts,—a con- 
viction in which public opinion had 
anticipated Luther, who most often 
strove to check the irregular and un- 
disciplined energies of his adherents. 
It is ascribing too much to an indivi- 
dual to assume that the state of feeling 
in which the Reformation originated 
was the work of Luther. The coun- 
tries in which it prevailed were pre- 
pared for it. The Church must have 
erished utterly or be reformed, An 
ncened and a glorious instrument of 
God was seen in Luther; but we 
should as soon think of describing 
Christianity as the work of St. Pau 
as speak of its great manifestation in 


* Pope Adrian’s acknowledgment of the extent of corruption is regarded by Pa- 
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the sixteenth century as Luther’s own 
work, 

We have not hastily mentioned Lu- 
ther’s name in connexion with that of 
Paul. In Luther we recognise Paul’s 
ardour and Paul’s discretion. His 
anxiety to distinguish between the faith 
of the Church and the representations 
which the preachers of indulgences 
gave of Christian doctrine; his ap- 
peals to his bishop—to the pope—to 
councils—all assumed that he believed 
himself not to be an innovator, but a 
resister—as no doubt he was—of in- 
novations—one, stating to them doc- 
trines which, consistently with their 
own principles, they could not but ac- 
knowledge. All this was surely in the 
spirit of Paul. Then his bold defence 
at the Diet of Worms ; and above all, 
his return to Wittemberg from his re- 
treat at Wartburg, exposing his life 
(for he was a condemned man, and 
under the ban of the empire at the 
time) to prevent Carlstadt’s wild zeal 
from innovating too rashly in his 
changes of the ceremonial of public 
worship. 

The account of Luther’s preachin; 
on his return, and, its effect, is wel 
given by D’Aubigné. 

Luther does not refuse to acknow- 
ledge the Faith of the persons acting 
in the spirit of violent zeal, and wish- 
ing to tear down what they regard as 
the symbols of superstition : 


‘** But,” he adds, “‘ there must be more 
than faith—there must be charity. A 
man with a sword in his hand in a crowd, 
must act so as to hurt noone. How 
does a mother with her child? She 
first gives it milk, then food less easy 
of digestion. Have you had enough of 
the breast? Very well. Allow your 
brother to have it as long as yourself. 
Behold the sun—consider his light and 
heat. Faith ought to be like light, in- 
flexible. Charity should, like heat, dif- 
fuse itself in all directions, to meet the 
wants of our brethren. The abolition 
of the mass, you say, is conformable to 
Scripture. Beit so. But what order 
—what decorum have you observed? 
You ought to have presented fervent 
prayers to the Lord—you ought to have 
applied to constitutional authority, which 
in that case might have been able to per- 
ceive that the work was of God. 

**I wish that over the whole world 


lavicini as too frank. ‘‘In eam sedem (Roma) aliquot jam annos quedam vitia 


irrepsisse, abusus in rebus sacris, in legibus violationes, in cunetis denique perversio- 
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the mass were supplanted by the supper 
of the Gospel ; but let nobody be driven 
from it by violence. And why? Be- 
cause we do not hold the hearts of men 
in our hands as the potter does the clay. 
We have a right to speak, but not to 
act. Let us preach—the rest belongs 
to God. If I employ force, what shall 
I obtain? Grimace, appearances, apish- 
ness, human ordinances, hypocrisy. But 
there will be no sincerity of heart, no 
faith, no charity. Any work in which 
these three things are wanting I would 
not give a pear-stalk for it. 

“* The first thing to be gained from 
people is their heart, and for this it is 
necessary to preach the Gospel. Then 
the Word will descend on one heart 
to-day, and on another to-morrow, and 
operate in such a way that each will 
withdraw from the mass, and abandon 
it. God does more by his mere Word 
than you and I, and all the world could 
do by uniting our utmost strength. 
God takes possession of the heart, and 
when the heart is taken every thing 
is taken. 

““*I do not say this in order to re- 
establish the mass. Since it is down, 
let it, in God’s name, so remain. But 
was the matter gone about as it ought 
to have been? Paul, having one day 
arrived at Athens, a great city, found 
altars erected to false gods. He went 
from one to another, viewed them all, 
and touched none. But he quietly re- 
paired to the market-place, and de- 
clared to the people that all their gods 
were only idols. His words took pos- 
session of their hearts, and the idols 
fell without being touched by Paul. 

“*T wish to speak, to preach, to 
write, but I wish not to constrain any 
one, for faith is a voluntary matter. 
See what I have done! I have with- 
stood the pope, indulgences, and the 
~~ but without tumult and violence. 

have put forward the Word of God— 
have preached—have written, but this 
is all I have done. And while I was 
asleep, or seated in a friendly way at 
table with Amsdorff and Melancthon, 
conversing with them over a pot of 
Wittemberg beer, the Word which I 
had preached overthrew the papacy, 
assailing it more effectually than was 
ever done by prince oremperor. Ihave 
done nothing : the Word alone has done 
all. Had I chosen to appeal to force, 
poor Germany might have been 

athed in blood. But what would have 
been the consequence? Ruin and deso- 
lation to soul and body. I therefore 
remained quiet, and allowed the Word 
itself to have free course in the world. 
Do you know what the devil thinks 
when he sees recourse had to force in 
order to spread the Gospel among 
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men? Seated, with his arms across, 
behind the flames of hell, Satan, with 
malignant leer, and frightful smile, 
says—‘ Ah, how sagely these fools are 
playing my game.’ But when he sees 
the Word running and wrestling alone 
on the field of battle, then it is he 
feels uneasy, and his knees tremble: 
he mutters, and swoons with terror.” ’ 


The same prudence in act distin- 
guished the whole conduct of Luther. 
Personal fear seems a feeling to which 
he was altogether insensible ; and death 
would have often been a relief com- 
pared to the martyrdom which he had 
daily to suffer during a considerable 
part of his career. While he was the 
assailant, his task was comparatively 
easy. His real difficulties were not 
from Rome, but from his own erring 
and inflamed follow crs, arid from the 
almost impossibility of making” them 
feel that any authority had rightful 
claims to obedience, when that which 
Rome had claimed ceased to exist. 
To create new institutions was less 
easy than to show the false founda- 
tions on which the old rested. 

The edict of Worms against Luther 
was evaded at first, and afterwards 
rendered impossible of execution by 
the resolution at Nuremburg, and 
the increasing embarrassments aris- 
ing to Charles from the state of his 
own affairs in Spain and Italy. The 
Reformation in the mean time acquir- 
ed gradual strength. In the countries 
where the princes were not unfa- 
vourable to its progress all violent 
change was discouraged. Preaching 
was the instrument chiefly resorted to 
by the reformers ; and for awhile it 
was not unfrequent to see the priest, 
after reciting the solemn services of 
the Church of Rome, occupy the pulpit 
with an earnest appeal in favour of what 
Rome would call the new doctrines. 
The monasteries were still occupied 
by the old votaries; but their doors 
were open, and public opinion was 
no longer offended when inmates with- 
drew from their imprisonment. Among 
the modes of occupation which the 
lately discovered art of printing cre- 
ated, one was the sale of books and 
pamphlets, and monks of the men- 
dicant orders were but varying their 
ordinary habits in a slight degree, 
when don strolled through the coun- 
try with the volumes which the great 
controversy was for ever pouring forth. 
The change, in some respects, was less 
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than is imagined. The celibacy of the 
secular priests was enforced in Ger- 
many with difficulty ; but Germany, 
in the higher ranks, has been always 
the country of left-handed marriages, 
and the parish priests violated no strong 
feeling of public opinion in forming 
domestic ties, which were accompanied 
with every incident of marriage, ex- 
cept giving the rights of legitimacy to 
their children.* In Sweden the case 
was very much the same, and so 
strongly was this felt to be a right, 
that on the death of a priest his parish 
provided for the pastor’s “ forsia,” or 
housewife.t To permit the marriage, 
therefore, of such persons was in re- 
ality only to validate what was already 
done.{ In the case of the secular clergy 
we believe that there was no vow of 
celibacy taken by the individual. When 
the discipline of Rome insisted on the 
separation of the priest from the fe- 
male whom she refused to recognize 
as his wife, it depended on a thousand 
circumstances whether such separation 
could be enforced or not. As far as 
the immediate purposes of the Church 
were concerned, it was effective, as it 
prevented the success of the efforts 
perpetually made by the possessors of 
great benefices to render them he- 
reditary; and it is probable that the 
conduct of the parish priest, in the 
matter, gave little concern to any body 
after the first fervour of the Church’s 
zeal had spent itself in warring with 
them and their wives. The Reforma- 
tion, we have said, was making, through 
the greater part of Germany, unob- 
structed way. Luther had to be sure 
been proclaimed a heretic; and the 
theory of Rome was, that she was to 
be the judge in the matter, and that 
the civil power had only to execute the 
law against heresy. Even the Catholic 
states of Germany which were unfavour- 
able to the Reformation, were indispos- 
edtoadmit the demands of Rome to this 
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extent. It was an admitted principle 
that the heretic should have the op- 
portunity of abjuring; and Luther 
succeeded in persuading almost all 
men, that something that could be 
called a trial should be given him be- 
fore condemnation. To say that all 
forms were complied with by the mere 
inquiry whether certain works were 
his, and whether he retracted them or 
not, was an insult to the understand- 
ing, which rendered it impossible to 
execute any sentence so obtained, and 
it is probable that when the immediate 
danger was avoided by his temporary 
imprisonment, there was no period at 
which Luther had less to fear from 
legal violence than within little more 
than a year of the ban of the empire 
being pronounced against him. 

Four years, however, of great ex- 
citement passed on. The peasants’ 
war, and the madness of the Anabap- 
tists, was plausibly referred to the 
effect of the doctrines of Luther. The 
Diet of Spire (1526) was called for 
the express purpose of putting down 
the Reformation by force. 

The diet opened. Ferdinand, act- 
ing for Charles, insisted that in all the 
formalities of the diet the Church 
customs should be maintained. The 
evangelical princes demanded a place 
of worship. This was refused ; and 
the princes ordered their ministers to 
preach in the halls of their palaces. 
The cathedral of Spire was deserted, 
and the halls thronged :— 


‘**It was not only the ministers, but 
the knights and the grooms, ‘mere 
idiots,’ who, unable to control their 
zeal, every where eagerly extolled the 
Word of God. All the followers of the 
evangelical princes wore these letters 
braided on their right sleeves: V. D. 
M. I. 2E., that is to say, ‘ The word of 
the Lord endureth for ever.’ [Verbum 
dominit manet in @ternum.] The same 
inscription might be read on the escut- 
cheons of the princes, suspended over 


*** Where the ao was of noble birth this sometimes led to disputes with his 


relatives. In 1544, 
‘as priests now use to do.’ 


rland Batt wished to marry his old housewife (_forsia forseer) 
His brethren protested against his resolution now to 


take in marriage this poor woman, whom he has so long entertained as his mis- 
tress, and thereby to bring his spurious issue into their noble lineage and inheri- 


tance.”—Geijer’s History of the Swedes. 


+t A letter of Gustavus I. directs his bailiff to leave to the ‘‘ forsia” of a deceased 
clergyman, the portion fixed by the parish.— Geijer’s History of the Swedes. Geijer 
states that in the Catholic times such housekeepers used, on the death of the priest, 
to receive a certain allowance from the parish.— Turner's Geijer, p. 158. 

{ The celibacy of the secular clergy in Germany was enforced with great. diffi- 


culty, and was of very recent date. 


‘In Germania primum, ante annos quadrin- 


gentos sacerdotes vi coacti sunt ad celibatum.”—Augsburg Confession, 1531. 


Vou. XXVIII.—No. 163. 
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their hotels—The Word of God—such 
from this moment was the palladium of 
the Reform. 

** This was not all. The Protestants 
knew that the mere worship was not 
sufficient: the Landgrave had there- 
fore called upon the Elector to abolish 
certain ‘‘ court customs” which dis- 
honoured the Gospel. These two princes 
had consequently drawn up an order 
of living which forbade drunkenness, 
debauchery, and other vicious customs 
prevalent during a diet. 

‘Perhaps the Protestant princes 
sometimes put forward their dissent 
beyond what prudence would have re- 
— Not only they did not go to 
Mass, and did not observe the prescribed 
fasts, but still further, on the meagre 
days, their attendants were seen pub- 
licly bearing dishes of meat and game, 
destined for their masters’ tables, and 
erossing, says Cochleus, in the pre- 
sence of the whole auditory, the halls 
in which the worship was celebrating. 
‘It was,’ says this writer, ‘with the 
intent of attracting the Catholics by the 
savour of the meats and of the wines.’” 


The zeal of the reformed states had 
its effect. Ferdinand feared to act on 
the principle which had led to the as- 
sembling of the diet ; and he began to 
consider that it was possible to quiet, if 
not to please, all parties. The deputies 
from the cities called for the abolition 
of every usage contrary to the faith in 
Jesus Christ. The bishops cried out, 
**burn all the books with which Ger- 
many has been inundated for the last 
eight years!” The bishops proposed 
an impossibility, and it is probable that 
the cities were surprised at finding 
committees appointed to inquire into 
their grievances. In what is called by 
D’ Aubigné “the commission of princes,” 
in which ecclesiastics and laymen were 
in equal numbers, the report was un- 
favourable to the Romanists. The mar- 
riage of priests wasrecommended. Per- 
sons were to be allowed to communi- 
cate in one or bothforms. German or 
Latin to be equally permitted in pub- 
lic worship. The seven sacraments to 
be preserved, but administered gratui- 
tously ; and finally, they recommended 
(and this recommendation is hard to 
be understood) that the Word of God 
be preached according to the interpre- 
tation of the Church, but always ex- 
plaining Scripture by Scripture :— 


“The evangelical Christians, at the 
sight of this glorious prospect, re- 
doubled their exertions. ‘Stand fast 
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in the doctrine,’ said the Elector of 
Saxony to his councillors. At the same 
time hawkers in every part of the city 
were selling Christian pamphlets, short 
and easy to read, written in Latin and 
in German, and ornamented with en- 
gravings, in which the errors of Rome 
were vigorously attacked. One of 
these books was entitled, The Papacy 
with its Members painted and described 
by Doctor Luther. In it figured the 
pope, the cardinal, and then all the re- 
ligious orders, exceeding sixty, each 
with their costumes and description in 
verse. Under the picture of one of 
these orders were the following lines : 


“ Greedy priests, see, roll in gold 
Forgetful of the humble Jesu : 


under another : 
** We forbid you to behold 
The Bible, lest it should mislead you! 
and under a third: 


** We can fast and pray the harder 
With an overflowing larder.” 


‘ Not one of these orders,’ said Luther 
to the reader, ‘thinks either of faith 
or charity. This one wears the ton- 
sure, the other a hood; this a cloak, 
that a robe. One is white, another 
black, a third gray, and a fourth blue. 
Here is one holding a looking-glass, 
there one with a pair of scissors. Each 
has his playthings....... Ah! these are 
the palmer-worms, the locusts, the can- 
ker-worms, and the caterpillars, which, 
as Joel saith, have eaten up all the 
earth.’ ” 


It is hard to relate the proceedings 
of the diet without apparent inconsis- 
tency. On the first of August, a ge- 
neral committee proclaimed the neces- 
sity of a reform of existing abuses ; 
and on the third of the same month 
was published a decree in favour of the 
edict of Worms. 

We transcribe from D’Aubigné :— 


‘‘The persecution was about to be- 
gin; the reformers would be thrown 
into dungeons, and the sword drawn 
on the banks of the Guadalquiver would 
pierce at last the bosom of Reform. 

** The effect of the imperial ordinance 
was immense. The breaking of an 
axletree does not more violently check 
the velocity of a railway train. The 
Elector and the Landgrave announced 
that they were about to quit the diet, 
and ordered their attendants to pre- 
pare for their departure. At the same 
time the deputies from the cities drew 
towards these two princes, and the 
Reformation appeared on the brink of 
entering immediately upon a contest 
with the Pope and Charles the Fifth. 
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“But it was not yet prepared for a 
general struggle. It was necessary 
for the tree to send out its roots deeper, 
before the Almighty unchained the 
stormy winds against it. A spirit of 
blindness, similar to that which in for- 
mer times was sent out upon Saul and 
Herod, then seized upon the great 
enemy of the Gospel; and thus was it 
that Divine Providence saved the re- 
form in its cradle.” 


The instructions from Charles, which 
Ferdinand thought to execute by this 
decree, were dated at Seville, March 
23rd, 1526. The emperor was then 
at peace with the pope. In the inter- 
val between this and the time of the 
diet, all was changed—Rome, Venice, 
France, and England, had entered into 
a league against Charles. In June, 
the emperor caused the most favour- 
able propositions to be made to the 
pope. They were ineffectual; and in 
the spirit of that age, Charles’s ambas- 
sador, returning on horseback from his 
last audience with the pope, placed a 
court fool behind him, who, by a thou- 
sand monkey tricks and gestures, ex- 
pressed contempt of the pope. The 
buffoonery of the court-fool, or the in- 
sult of the ambassador, was answered 
by a brief from the pope, threatening 
the emperor with excommunication :— 


‘Charles did not hesitate. He 
wheeled to the right as quickly as the 
Pope had done to the left, and turned ab- 
ruptly towards the evangelical princes. 
‘Let us suspend the Edict of Worms,’ 
wrote he to his brother; ‘let us bring 
back Luther’s partisans by mildness, 
and by a good council cause the evan- 
gelical truth to triumph.’ At the same 
time he demanded that the Elector, 
the Landgrave, and their allies should 
march with him against the 'Turks—or 
against Italy, for the common good of 
Christendom.” 


Ferdinand could not safely go as far 
as Charles wished; and the recess of 
the diet allowed each state to act on 
the subject of religion, within its own 
territories, at its own discretion, till a 
general, or at least a national coun- 
cil, should be held; such council it 
proposed to be held within the year. 

The purposes of man are strangely 
frustrated. Notwithstanding the in- 
tended crusade against the German re- 
formed states, the imperial army are 
marching against Rome. It would be 
out of place were we to relate the cir- 
cumstances which led to the strange 
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result of the assault and sack of Rome. 
The plunder and the outrage were as 
in other cities; but, in addition to 
this, there was the delight to the Ger- 
man soldiers of Freundsberg of sack- 
ing the papal court. 


** * Many peg says Guicciardini, 
‘were paraded on asses through all the 
city of Rome.’ After this procession, 
the bishops paid their ransom; but 
they fell into the hands of the Spaniards, 
who made them pay it a second time. 

** One day a faoraichet named QGuil- 
laume de Sainte Celle, put on the 
Pope’s robes, and placed the triple 
crown upon his head; others, adorn- 
ing themselves with the red hats and 
long robes of the cardinals, surrounded 
him; and all going in procession upon 
asses through the streets of the city, 
arrived at last before the castle of 
Saint Angelo, where Clement VII. had 
retired. Here the soldier-cardinals 
alighted, and lifting up the front of 
their robes, kissed the feet of the pre- 
tended pontiff. The latter drank to 
the health of Clement VII., the car- 
dinals kneeling did the same, and ex- 
claimed that henceforward they would 
be pious popes and good cardinals, who 
would have a care not to excite wars, 
as all their predecessors had done. 
They then formed a conclave, and the 
Pope having announced to his consis- 
tory that it was his intention to resign 
the Papacy, all hands were immediately 
raised for the election, and they cried 
out ‘Luther is Pope! Luther is Pope!’ 
Never had pontiff been proclaimed with 
such perfect unanimity. Such were the 
humours of the Germans.” 


This strange scene gave a time of 
repose from external enemies, to the 
states that favoured the Reformation. 
The reform of ecclesiastical institutions 
had been more than once thought of; 
but the unity of the Church and the 
integrity of the empire were ab- 
stractions which paralyzed all exertion. 
Suppose pope and emperor acting in 
concert, and desirous of such reform, 
the necessity of which was admit- 
ted by all—the project might, per- 
haps, have been approachable; but 
this was an event that could never be 
expected. What the empire could 
not accomplish, the Diet of Spire (of 
1526) gave each imperial state the 
opportunity of endeavouring to effect. 

Lo effect a reformation, preserving 
the Episcopal form of government, 
but severing the bond of connexion 
with Rome, was one of the means which 
D’ Aubigné assumes to have been open 
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to the Reformers. ‘They might, on 
the contrary,” says he, ‘‘re-construct 
the ecclesiastical order, by having 
recourse to the sovereignty of God's 
Word, and by re-establishing the rights 
of the Christian people.” This form 
was the most remote from the Roman 
hierarchy. Between these two ex- 
tremes, there were several middle 
courses. The latter plan was Zwin- 
gle’s, but the reformer of Zurich had 
not fully carried it out. He had not 
called on the Christian people to ex- 
ercise the sovereignty, and had stopped 
at the council of two hundred as re- 
presenting the Church. In Hesse, 
the Reformed Church was destined 
to assume this extreme democratic 
form, which finds more favour in 
Dr. D’Aubigné’s eyes than it does in 
ours, and which wehave therefore allow- 
ed him to describe in his own language. 

The Diet of Spire was scarcely over 
when Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, set 
himself to reforming his hereditary 
states, and invited thither for that pur- 
pose Francis Lambertof Avignon. Lam- 
bert posted on the church doors at 
Marburg one hundred and fifty-eight 
theses, expressing his opinions on most 
of the points at issue between the 
reformers and Rome. A time was 
appointed for the discussion, and the 
landgrave, with a company of priests, 
prelates, knights, a deputies of 
towns, and others, attended in the 

rincipal church on the day fixed. 
bert put forward his views; the 
papal party were asked to reply, but 
said this was not the place for replying. 
They would say no more, and Lambert 
exclaimed—‘“ Blessed be the Lord God 
of Israel, for he hath visited and re- 
deemed his people.” 

The discussion lasted for three days, 
at the end of which “men were select- 
ed and commissioned to constitute the 
Churches of Hesse in accordance with 
the Word of God.” Within three 
days they executed their commission. 

r. D’Aubigné gives ample extracts 
from the ‘‘constitution” of this Church 
or synod. The name of the landgrave 
does not occur, and the legislation is 
made to emanate from the Church as- 
sembled in the name of the Lord. The 
first assembly conjures all future sy- 
nods to avoid multiplied ordinances, 
** seeing that where orders abound dis- 
order superabounds.” The Church can 
be taught only by the word of its So- 
vereign Pastor. Whatever pious per- 
son acquainted with Scripture wishes 
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to teach the Gospel, is not to be pre- 
vented, for he is calledinwardly of God. 

The word bishop often occurs, but 
care is taken to guard against the word 
being supposed to mean any thing but 
*‘a minister of the word of God.” 
Each church is to elect its deacons and 
bishop. The bishops or ministers to 
be consecrated by three bishops; the 
deacons by the elders, when bishops 
are not present. Each church to place 
its bishop or minister in such circum- 
stances as to exercise hospitality. The 
power of excommunication to be in 
the assemblies of the faithful acting 
with the bishop. Weekly assemblies 
to be held for the regulation of each 
church, and annual synods for that of 
all the churches in the state. Of this 
synod all the bishops are members, 
and in addition to these, each church 
to elect a member as its representative 
in the synod. Three visitors to be 
elected yearly, to examine those who 
have been elected bishops, to confirm 
them, and to provide for the execution 
of the decrees of the synod. All this 
would seem democratic enough, but 
democracies are despotisms in their 
way, and the new church of Philip and 
Lambert was not destined to be an ex- 
ception. The Germans were unfortu- 
nate in the higher order of the clergy 
regarding themselves as the subjects 
of Rome, and though they did not re- 
sist the movement of the reformers 
actively, for the most part refusing to 
participate in its direction. This pre- 
vented the experiment so successful in 
England and in the north of Europe of 
episcopal churches—the form that 
after all seems best to express the con- 
ception of the primitive Church. In 
Bohemia, where the bishops refused 
teachers to the Calixtans, they took the 
first vagabond priest they found, and 
Luther wrote to them rather in such 
circumstances to have every father of 
a family read the Scriptures for his 
family and baptize his children him- 
self. He told them that men become 
priests by election and calling, and 
directed them to choose such as they 
thought fittest, and the leading powers 
among them should then lay hands on 
them and recommend them to the 
Church. 

Dr. D’Aubigné says that in his ad- 
vice to the Bohemians, Luther was in- 
fluenced by the circumstances in which 
they were. The people, without any 
assistance from the clergy, were to 
appoint their pastors. Had there been 
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any clergy, to them too, he assumes, 
Luther would have given a voice. In 
the same way Dr.-D’Aubigné thinks 
that Luther was restricted when form- 
ing the constitution of his own Church. 
He did not give the people a voice, 
because ‘‘he could scarcely find any 
where that Christian people which 
should have played so great a part in 
his new constitution, Ignorant men, 
conceited townspeople, who would not 
even support their ministers, these 
were the members of the Church. Now 
what could be done with such ele- 
ments ?” 

From these facts D’Aubigné argues 
that Luther would, ifit were possible for 
him, have established his Church on a 
more popular foundation than that on 
which it rested ; that he regarded the 
princes as the representatives of the 
** people” and their natural guardians ; 
that this guardianship was, in Luther's 
view, to be but provisional; ‘‘ the faith. 
ful being then in minority, they had 
need of a guardian ; but the era of the 
Church’s majority might arrive, and 
with it would come its emancipation.” 
Dr. D’Aubigné would have done more 
and better had he forborne speculations 
of this kind, for which we do not think 
there is the slightest ground whatever. 
There is a sense of the words in which 
government is an evil, and this Luther 
did not forbear to say at the proper times 
and seasons ; but the passages we have 
already quoted from Luther show that 
no anticipations of the kind which 
Dr. D’Aubigné imputes to him came 
within the compass of his thoughts or 
his wishes. He does not seem to have 
had the slightest wish to introduce any 
thing like the church government of 
Lambert or Zwingle. We have to 
complain that in Dr. D’Aubigné’s 
anxiety to be all things to all men, we 
miss every now and then the sharp 
and distinguishing outlines that in a 
work such as he has undertaken are 
above all things to be desired. We 
seek for accurate and distinct state- 
ments of fact, and we find instead 
of this, some stray sentiment or mo- 
ralization equally true at all times and 
in all circumstances. We can under- 
stand how this has arisen, as we be- 
lieve that much of this history was 
first delivered in the form of lectures ; 
and an audience, however constituted, 
finds relief from thought in this kind 
of display from the lecturer—but what 
is gratifying to the hearer of a dis- 
course is regarded impatiently by a 
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reader. In the case before us, there 
is no reason whatever to think, as Dr. 
D’Aubigné impliedly suggests, thatLu- 
ther abstractedly preferred a more de- 
mocratic constitution of the Church 
than circumstances allowed him to at- 
tempt. While nothing can be more 
reasonable than that Dr. D’Aubigné 
should express his own preference of 
the basis on which the Presbyterian 
Churches rest, language should not 
have been used which would lead his 
readers to think that Luther’s views 
and Dr. D’Aubigne’s on Church go- 
vernment were coincident. 

Luther's difficulty was the want of aid 
from the higher orders of the Church. 
They were against him. The parish 
priests were ignorant—but for the 
most part were unlikely to disturb any 
regulation that might be introduced 
by thestate. Asto a Christian ‘*people” 
—the element assumed in all presby- 
terian plans of church government— 
Luther was too honest a man to de- 
ceive himself into the belief that such 
existed—**‘ Alas,” said he, “‘they have 
abandoned their papistry, and the 
scoff at all that we canteach.” In his 
«*German Mass” he had already ex- 
pressed his opinion of the impossibility 
of constituting a Church in Saxony on 
the system of Lambert. “The real 
evangelical assemblies do not take 
place pell-mell, admitting persons of 
every sort, but they are formed of se- 
rious Christians who confess the gos- 
pel by their words, and by their lives, 
and in the midst of whom we may re- 
proveand excommunicate according to 
the rule of Christ Jesus. I cannot in- 
stitute such assemblies for I have no 
one to place in them.” (Neque enim 
habeo qui sint idonei.” De Missa 
Germ.) Luther’s experience of popular 
assemblies was such as to lead him to 
discourage and distrust them. While 
he was personally the most fearless of 
men, he appears also to have been one 
of the wisest; and his resistance to 
what he regarded as the usurped au- 
thority of Rome was in the spirit of a 
man feeling that this resistance was 
commanded by his allegiance to the 
civil power under which he was placed. 
It is honourable to the more recent 
Roman Catholic writers of Germany, 
that they acknowledge this. Luther 
everywhere inculcates obedience to the 
powers of the state. ‘‘It is,” said he 
[two years before the period of which 
we are speaking], “ the secular autho- 
rity and the nobles who ought to put 
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their hand tothe work. That which is 
done by the regular powers cannot he 
regarded as sedition.” He counsels 
his followers “‘to spread the Gospel by 
every means of argument—and what 
then will become of pope, bishops, 
cardinals, priests, monks, nuns, bells, 
church-towers, masses, vigils, cassocks, 
capes, tonsures, beads, statutes, and 
the whole of the papal nuisance? It 
will have disappeared like smoke.” He 
bids them not spare the hardened 
rogues * with whom they have to deal in 
argument—but as for the men of sim- 
ple minds whom they have chained 
down in the bonds of their false doc- 
trine, you must observe quite a differ- 
ent treatment towards them. You 
must disengage them by degrees. You 
must give them a reason for every 
thing you do, and thus fit them for 
Sreedom as you are emancipating them.’* 
Soon after the diet (October, 1526), 
Luther pressed on the Elector the ne- 
cessity of a visitation of the Churches 
in his dominions. In this letter he 
does not assume the mad notion that 
the people will for themselves desire 
astors or schools. Where education 
is most wanted, there will the people 
least feelthe want. ‘It is your duty,” 
writes Luther to the Elector, ‘ to regu- 
late those things. On the papal order 
being abolished, the duty devolves on 
you. No other can, no other ought. 
As the guardian of youth and of those 
who cannot take care of themselves, 
you should compel your subjects, who 
desire neither pastors or schools, to re- 
ceive those means of grace, as they are 
compelled to work on the roads, or 
bridges, and such like services.”t In 
Luther’s opinion, then, as in ours, the 
voluntary principle would not go far 
to support the institutions necessary 
for the education or the civilization of 
a people. A commission was appoint- 
ed to visit the Churches, and in the 
spirit of the passages from Luther 
which we have cited, Melancthon wrote 
to one of the inspectors :—* All the 
old ceremonies that you can preserve, 
pray do so. Do not innovate much, 
for every innovation is injurious to the 
people.” The Latin liturgy was re- 
tained, a few hymns in German being 
introduced. The communion in one 
kind for those who scrupled to take it 
in both ; confession was still allowed ; 
many saints’ days; the sacred vest- 
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ments—* There is no harm in them,’ 
writes Melancthon, “‘ whatever Zwin- 
gle may say.” Both Rome and the 
Reformers were scandalized—* Call 
you this reformation ?” exclaimed the 
more zealous of Luther’s disciples. 
“Our cause is betrayed.” The Ro- 
manists exulted at what they called 
Luther’s inconsistency. His old anta- 
gonist, Cochleus, taking a leaf from 
Luther’s own book, assailed him with 
caricature. And Luther himself was 
exhibited as the seven-headed beast 
which has served to symbolize so 
many empires and princes. A monk's 
cowl covered without concealing se- 
ven frightful faces, each with diffe- 
rent features; all were represented 
as uttering words the most contra- 
dictory. They were at fierce war 
with each other; and under the print 
—a companion for some of Luther’s 
own popular exhibitions of Antichrist— 
were the words, ‘* Monstrosus ille Ger- 
mani partus, Lutherus Septiceps.” 
Dr. D’Aubigné tells us that the Elec- 
tor was surprised at the moderation 
of Melancthon, and communicated to 
Luther his plan of reform. The 
plan had probably been before ar- 
ranged between him and Melancthon ; 
at all events he approved of it, making a 
few slight and unimportant changes, and 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners were ap- 
pointed, in accordance with these rather 
ee church views. A number of dissolute 
priests were removed; church property 
was ascertained, and secured for the 
maintenance of public worship in the 
first place, and then for public purposes ; 


convents were suppressed; uniformity of 


instruction provided for, by ordering 
Luther’s larger and smaller catechisms 
to be every where taught. ‘The pas- 
tors of great towns were commissioned, 
under the name of superintendents, to 
watch over the churches and schools 


in their vicinage ; and the celibacy of 


the clergy was abolished. One of the 
princes where the reform was carried 
on, wrote to Ferdinand, that these acts 
were done rightfully; “for I have 
been appointed by God the ruler over 
these people, and this compels me to 
guard not only their temporal, but 
their spiritual welfare.” 

In the Catholic states there was 
equal anxiety to guard against the doc- 
trines of the Reformers; and D’Au- 
bigné has his tales of martyrdom to 


t Michelet. 
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relate. Meanwhile Charles and the 
Pope had settled their differences, and 
the condition of their peace, or its in- 
evitable consequence, was their joint 
effort to extirpate heresy. 

A diet was convoked to meet at 
Spire, in February, 1529. To the 
reformers it was a time of ominous 
import ; and perhaps when we remem- 
ber the superstitions, unconnected 
with religion, which then blended with 
the feeling of the bravest, it may be 
worth while, in a deeper view than as 
giving a mere picture of the manners 
of the time, to state what Luther tells 
in one of his letters, of a great gulf of 
light (chasma) illuminating the whole 
nocturnal heavens. ‘What that fore- 
bodes,” said he, ‘God only knows.” 
There were earthquakes at Carinthia, 
and lightning had split the tower of 
St. Mark, at Venice. Astrologers 
peeped and muttered. ‘‘ The quartiles 
of Saturn and Jupiter, and the general 
position of the stars, was ominous, 
The waters of the Elbe rolled thick 
and stormy, and stones fell from the 
roofs of churches. <All these things,’ 
exclaimed the terrified Melancthon, 
‘affect me deeply.’” 

There were signs of less doubtful 
interpretation ; and the aspects of King 
Ferdinand and the papal princes fore- 
boded evil. After a vain effort for the 
peaceable restoration of the old order 
of things in the states where the 
reformation had made way, with some 
doubtful toleration for the reformers, 
the diet decreed that the states should 
continue to obey the decree of Worms 
against Luther, and interdicted all 
further innovations. Dr. D’Aubigne 
gives a minute account of the memo- 
rable protest against this decree which 
gave to the reformers their name of 
Protestants. The Reformation, as far 
as it had gone, had been already re- 
cognized as legal by the Diets of Nu- 
remberg and Spire. A return to the 
old state of things would have been 
now a revolution. 

We have exceeded the limits which 
we proposed to ourselves when we 
commenced this paper, and cannot ac- 
company our author further at pre- 


sent. His book is one deserving of 


very high praise. His power of bring- 
ing before us the scenes of those 
old iron days, in which the great 
battle of liberty was won alike for all 
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men of all creeds, in pictures as distinct 
as those of Scott or Michelet, is altoge- 
ther unequalled by any other writer 
who has undertaken the history of 
the Reformation. We think that 
in stating the doctrines which were 
the subject of contest, the very 
words of original documents ought to 
have been given more often than they 
are, and that there should be an ap- 
pendix of such state papers as the 
Protest of Spire, and the more impor- 
tant decrees of the several diets. 
Without these, it is not always easy 
to understand the precise position of 
parties; and it seems to us important 
to show that at the different stages of 
the contest the states which received 
the Reformation were not only mo- 
rally justified, but were legally in the 
right. In the case of the electorate of 
Saxony, where Luther did not act ex- 
cept in concurrence with the civil 
power, we think there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt of this. We conclude 
our present remarks with a striking 
passage from Dr. D’Aubigné:— 


“The Reformation had by the pro- 
test of Spire, taken a bodily form. It 
was Luther alone who had said No at 
the Diet of Worms: but churches and 
ministers, princes and people, said No 
at the Diet of Spire. 

“In no country had superstition, 
scholasticism, hierarchy, and popery, 
been so powerful as among the Ger- 
manic nations. These simple and can- 
did people had humbly bent their neck 
to the yoke that came from the banks 
of the Tiber. But there was in them 
a depth, a life, a need of interior li- 
berty, which, sanctified by the Word 
of God, might render them the most 
energetic organs of Christian truth. 
It was from them that was destined 
to emanate the reaction against that 
material, external, and legal system, 
which had taken the place of Christi- 
anity; it was they who were called to 
shatter in pieces the skeleton which 
had been substituted for the spirit and 
the life, and restore to the heart of 
Christendom, ossified by the hierarchy, 
the generous beatings of which it had 
been deprived for so many ages. The 
Universal Church will never forget the 
debt it owes to the princes of Spire and 
to Luther.” 


In a future number we shall pro- 
bably return to this interesting book. 




















































































































































































































































































We have always, even before an op- 
portunity was afforded us of making 
his acquaintance, had a sort of leaning 
towards the Bursch. He bore what 
in the days of boyhood we were wont 
to deem a fabled existence ; there was 
to us an inexplicable charm in all his 
wild adventures ; there was a beautiful 
and poetical halo of romance floating 
around him. We saw him with slash- 
ed doublet, long hair, and open col- 
lar, with his sword and his trusty dog, 
and no proud knight of olden time 
ever possessed half the charm with 
which we invested him. 

That romance is now, in some de- 
ree, dissipated—such visions usually 
ade into thin air when we have known 

the realities ; and though we cannot 
regard the student now as a per- 
sonage possessing the concentration 
of all the graces which ever adorned 
the flower of chivalry, yet we cannot, 
for the life of us, help feeling a strong 
affection for him still. Since those 
days, when he was to us but as the 
undefined and fanciful creation of the 
brain, we have, with him, heard the 
chimes at midnight, we have tasted of 
his hospitality, and felt from his hand 
the hearty grasp of a warm-hearted 
friend, and, must we confess it, we 
love him even for his very foibles ; 
they are not many, but such as they 
are, have not failed to become a source 
of painful misrepresentation to the 
ignorant tourist and the Cockney 
scribe ; they have been made known 
to the public through the medium 
of dull compilations, which lay undue 
stress upon all the weak points of 
his character, discuss learnedly the 
terms and the rules of his amusements ; 
but fail altogether in communicating 
to the reader a single touch of his 
real nature. 

The student life of Germany has its 
rough and eceentric side but it has 
also many, many points of excellence, 
from which we might derive a useful 
lesson. In the free atmosphere of his 
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SKETCHES OF BURSCHEN LIFE.—CHAPTER. I. 


* There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in thy philosophy.” 


INTERIOR OF THE STUDENT'S CHAMBER—HIS SMOKING APPARATUS—THE POODLE AND THE 
PROF RSSOR—THE STIEFEL FUCHS. 





university, despite all the useless learn- 
ing he acquires, all that knowledge of 
beer and of the schlager, which must so 
soon afterwards be laid aside. The 
Bursch learns one thing—he learns to 
deport himself as a man; he acquires 
all the virtues of a manly character ; 
he acquires the love of truth and the 
contempt of danger ; he learns how to 
despise alike the selfishness of the 
world, and the meaness of insincerity. 

If we were called upon to choose an 
epithet which would convey a just 
idea of the character and temper- 
ament of the German student, we 
should not be at much loss, for there 
is a word in his own language, 
which completely answers our pur- 
pose. The Bursch is essentially, 
and every bit of him a “ freundlic- 
her man,” which means not only 
a friendly, but a good, hearty, cordial, 
lusty sort of fellow, that would stand 
by one through thick and thin, and is 
wholly divested of any species of affec- 
tation or pretence; in fact, we cannot 
avoid the conclusion, that a good spe- 
cimen of his genus would be 


“ Just the man for Galway.” 


Some hasty sketches of our student 
friends, written for amusement, and 
for the purpose of recalling a few 
pleasant recollections, having been re- 
ceived by the public with much more 
favour than the manner of their per- 
formance could at all warrant, we 
cannot but suppose that the subject 
itself possesses an attraction in the 
eyes of our readers, too strong to be 
altogether diminished by any style, how- 
ever unfinished, or by any pen, how- 
ever feeble ; and we have, therefore, 
come to the conclusion, that a few 
more of our recollections of the habits 
and manners of the students may not 
prove unacceptable to the reader, who 
has a fancy for comparing the manner 
of life at the greatest of the conti- 
nental universities, with what he knows 
of similar institutions at home, and 
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to such of our readers as have never 
heard of the mysteries of Burschen- 
schaft at all, and may, therefore, he 
inclined to exclaim— 


** Can such things be?” 


we shall merely say, that we have 
attempted to describe nothing, save 
what we ourselves have either seen or 


heard— 
* Quorum pars magna fui.” 


We take it for granted, reader, you 
have never seen the interior of a Ger- 
man student’s apartment. If you are 
an Old Trinity man, you will be a lit- 
tle surprised; and above all, if you 
have given hostages to the state,which 
in due time you will of course send to 
those walls of which, doubtless, you 
have been no undistinguished member. 
Come along, then, and have a peep; 
you will get a wrinkle which may pos- 
sibly save you a cool fifty when you 
are furnishing Master Hopeful’s cham- 
bers (pipes always excepted). 

It is a cold, frosty night, about the 
time of Christmas. “ The tree” is 
blazing in every dwelling with its va- 
riegated lamps. As we cross the “mu- 
seum Platz,” the rich light from a 
hundred windows flashes on your 
eye as you set out with the “ Ir- 
lander” in quest of adventures, “ go 
gently over the stones now.” Mind, 
as we turn this corner by the fountain 
—there’s always a devil of a sheet of 
ice there. Safe over, and now we find 
ourselves in the “ Unten Strasse”—a 
street in which, from its proximity to 
the lecture-rooms, the students most 
do congregate. 

** Let’s pull that bell now?” at the 
private door of the tassel-maker’s shop 
—marked “ Oben Sweite-stock !” 

“Ha Hanchen! ist der Herr Pa- 
goda zuhause ?” 

«Ja mein herr!” replies the smil- 
ing handmaiden ; ‘kommen sie-hinein.” 

Up a narrow flight of stairs—we go 
in single file; and having reached 
« Oben Sweite-stock,” before men- 
tioned, ring for admittance. 

** Herein!” shout half-a-dozen voices ; 
and in we go. 

“« Mind, now, you don’t tumble over 
that big dog in the doorway.” 

“ Herr Pagoda, permit us to intro- 
duce a friend, who was so delighted 
with our sketches of your goings on 
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here, that he has come all the way 
from Ireland to make your acquain- 
tance. So take a chair, old boy, and 
you may say whatever you please in 
the way of questioning, for not a soul 
in the room, with the exception of 
ourselves, understands one word of 
English.” 

You become now, for the first time, 
unpleasantly aware—that is, if you are 
not a smoker yourself—that every one 
about you is inhaling the weed; some 
in the shape of cigars, but more from 
pipes. The host himself, as you ob- 
serve, wrapped up in a huge dressing- 
gown, and reclining on the sofa, has a 
pipe so long, that the bowl is resting 
upon the ground. That is the chore- 
cap he has got on his head. 

«¢ What ! that curious-looking little 
round embroidered skull-cap !” 

s¢ Yes, my friend. Pitch over that 
cap, Herr Pagoda.” 

‘Ha! how beautifully embroider- 
ed!—redand gold! But what ashame 
to bore holes in such a mischievous 
manner.” 

Simple reader ! these are the marks 
which the schlager has made when the 
owner of that cap entered the chore. 
Don’t you recollect what we told you, 
upon a former occasion, about the in- 
stallation of the foxes. These are all 
marks of distinction, and you will 
scarcely see a student here of any 
standing who has not, at least, half a 
dozen of these to decorate his chore 
cap. 
** And do they never wear any other 
covering on their heads but these little 
caps?” 

** During the season, nothing else. 
They are obliged, however, during 
the day to conceal these colours, which 
they do, by putting on a covering of 
black-glazed leather, as the university 
authorities do not permit an open ex- 
hibition of the chore-colours, although 
they are perfectly aware that all the 
students are divided into chores, yet 
they wish to make it appear they are 
ignorant of it. 

Your eyes will, by this time, have be- 
come accustomed to the atmosphere 
by which you are surrounded; and 
when, at length, you are able to dis- 
tinguish objects clearly, you will doubt- 
less be a little astonished at the menage 
of the Bursch. 

His room, you see, is a spacious 
one, but the furniture scanty enough. 
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There is neither carpet on the floor 
nor curtains on the windows. The 
chairs, which are but few in number, 
are made of walnut-tree; the couches 
of the same material; and, with the 
exception of the stove of white or or- 
namented porcelain, and the mirror, 
there is not an article of furniture in 
the room which you would consider of 
ten shillings’ value: and yet you are 
in the apartments of a rich young Rus- 
sian nobleman, the eldest son of the 
present Russian ambassador at Lon- 
don. That curious-looking collection 
of black profiles, arranged round the 
chore ribband which hangs from the 
wall, has doubtless attracted your at- 
tention. Those are the companions 
and personal friends of our host in the 
chore to which he belongs; and you 
will scarcely enter a student’s cham- 
ber, evenof the humblest class, without 
seeing a similar display of miniatures ; 
for it is a curious fact, and speaks well 
for the growth of friendship here, that 
there is scarcely one student in the 
whole university who has not had his 
likeness taken for some friend or 
other. The artist who does those lit- 
tle profiles told us so himself, and we 
have no reason to doubt him. 

*«T think some of my friends in my 
class in college would have been a lit- 
tle surprised had I asked them to sit 
for their pictures.” 

« Ah! weknow nothing in our coun- 
try of the holy friendship which exists 
among these Bursche, they are brothers 
in every sense of the word.” 

« Excepting always when they slice 
off each other’s noses, you will cunning- 
ly reply.” 

« Well, we admit that usage might 
as well be laid aside; it is the only 
blot in the German student’s charac- 
ter; but still there is no doubt what- 
ever that the very association in these 
chores for that ‘slitting purpose’ of 
which you complain, has a tendency to 
bind them together in bonds of friend- 
ship, which are indissoluble. They 
stand by each other like men; and 
it was from this very university, 
from among these very men trained 
up in such habits, that some of the 
finest soldiers were supplied — the 
flower of that army which after- 
wards rescued their country from the 
invader’s yoke, and drove back the 
French legions across the Rhine. Look 
now at that magnificent purple glass 
goblet yonder, with the silver top; 
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that is what they call a ‘ deckel glass ;’ 
it is generally a present made by one 
friend to another, and is used on grand 
occasions for the purpose of drinking 
toasts; if you examine it narrowly, 
you will probably see that it bears some 
inscription shewing that itis apledge of 
‘ freundschaft.’ Observe now the long 
row of pipes, from the silver-mounted 
meerschaum, with a cherry stalk five 
feet in length, down to the little paint- 
ed China pipe you could carry in your 
waistcoat pocket ; count them for cu- 
riosity ; let’s see—one, two, four, nine, 
fifteen, twenty—ay, five-and-twenty.” 

* And has each of the students such 
a number of pipes?” 

** Nearly every one.” The array, 
possibly, may not be so gorgeous, for 
such pipes as you now see are enor- 
mously expensive ; but there are very 
few German students, or Phillistines 
either, who possess a room at all, that 
have not a display of from ten to twenty 
at least suspended from the walls of 
their sitting-room.” 

« And a Phillistine—what may he 
be ?” 

“A Phillistine, to give you the 
shortest definition, is a generic term, 
comprising every one who is not a 
Bursch ; it comprehends nobles, bur- 
gers, bauers, and all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, 

‘‘ His pipe is an essential attribute 
of the German student, as unfailing a 
solace in the time of sorrow as it 
adds a zest to all his pleasures. Some 
of these pipes are of extraordinary 
beauty, being manufactured either of 
porcelain finely painted, or of whitish- 
coloured clay. This latter is known 
by the name of meerschaum, and we 
have seen several specimens of this 
description of pipe, which cost from 
ten to twelve pounds. The principal 
parts of every student’s well-appoint- 
ed pipe are the head, the mouth- 
piece, the stock, and the water-sack. 
The mouth-piece is usually made of 
amber, the ‘stock’ or tube of ebony, 
juniper, or cherrytree, as the case may 
be; and the mouth-piece is united to 
the stock by what is called the schlauch, 
which is a portion of the pipe con- 
structed of beautifully wrought elastic 
silk and Indian-rubber.” 

See now that little vase of colour- 
ed glass, that is to be found in every 
student’s chamber, and it is “a dodge” 
which would be well worth importing 
for the benefit of the smoking coter ies 
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of our native city. It is filled with 
spirits of wine, there is a little stopper 
with a cork at the top, and a round 
tightly wound ball of cotton below, 
which is always steeped in the fiery li- 
quid, and when you light this, it re- 
mains ignited long enough to supply 
all the pipes in the room, and this end 
having been accomplished, you have 
nothing to do but to plunge it back 
again into its original element, by 
which the fire is at once extin- 
guished. 

You see that fine, tall, handsome 
man in the slashed velvet coat, with a 
scar across his upper Jip? That is the 
Senior of the Suabians ; he is one of 
the most distinguished scholars at the 
university, and is also one of the best 
swordsmen.” 

** And are these sort of social meet- 
ings frequent among the students ?” 

* Yes, and they are becoming much 
more the fashion than they were for- 
merly ; besides the kneipe, where the 
whole chore usually meet to drink 
beer, there are several clubs, which 
meet on alternate evenings in each 
other’s rooms, and discuss alternately 
the various literary and political topics 
of the day, and various pipes of tobac- 
co. Cards or dice are never, by any 
chance, seen here ; their beverage, too, 
is of the very simplest description—a 
cup of tea or coffee, with an occasion- 
al bottle of wine, towards midnight, 
as a wind up, being the whole extent 
of their compotation. In fact, with the 
slight exception of smoking pipes, and 
fighting a duel now and then, we do 
not know a more highly accomplished 
or amore intellectual being than the 
German student. 

The dog of the student is almost as 
essential a portion of his equipment as 
his pipe; he patronizes an infinite 
variety of the canine species, but the 
favourites seem to be the large wolf 
dogs and the poodle—of these two the 
poodle is, we must confess, most to 
our fancy, his intelligence is uncom- 
mon, and his knowing looking eyes 
peering out from his suit of fleecy 
hosiery, with the closely shaven con- 
tour of his hinder parts, and his little 
stump ofa tail, give the poodle a very 
comical appearance indeed. The 
Bursch very often has a chair placed 
for him at his table, and it is edi- 
fying to behold the air of grave se- 
riousness with which he follows with 


his eyes every morsel his master swal- 
lows, and the patience with which he 
waits until his own turn comes. 

There was a story, when we were 
in Heidelberg, going about of a certain 
student who had a remarkably fine 
white poodle ; the intelligence and sa- 
gacity of the animal were uncommon, 
and as he used daily to accompany his 
master to the lecture-room of a pro- 
fessor, who was not very remarkable 
for the distinctness of his vision, he 
would regularly take his seat upon 
the bench beside his master, and peer 
into his book as if he understood every 
word of it. One wet morning, the 
lecture-room—never, at any time, re- 
markable for its fulness—was deserted 
save by the student who owned the 
poodle—the dog, however, had some- 
how happened to remain at home. 
“‘ Gentlemen,” said the short-sighted 
professor, as he commenced his lecture, 
‘I am sorry to notice, that the very 
attentive student in the white coat, 
whose industry I have not failed to ob- 
serve, is, contrary to his usual custom, 
absent to day !” 

These dogs, when their masters leave 
the university, are often left behind, 
and become the common property of 
the chore of which he was a member. 
They come regularly every evening to 
the * kneipe,” and frequent the café or 
news-room to which it was his custom 
to resort. These deserted children, 
particularly if their master happened 
to have been popular, are taken the 
greatest care of. They are consigned 
to the protection of the “stiefel fuchs” 
or boot-fox, who must give them their 
meals with the utmost regularity. 

There was a large bull-dog onee be- 
longing to the Prussian chore, who at- 
tracted our attention from the air of 
sentimental melancholy with which he 
used to sit outside the Prussian beer- 
house. With his head drooping on 
one side, his eyelids half closed, he 
looked as if he despised all the petty 
vanities of the world. The poodles 
and juvenile brothers of the canine race 
would gambol round him in vain—he 
never took the least notice of them, 
save by an angry snap, when any in- 
truder pushed his attentions too far. 
We endeavoured to form an acquaint- 
ance with him, always keeping a biscuit 
which we gave him as we passed. He 
used regularly to take it; but his aus 
terity of deportment was never in the 
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least softened by this little mark of 
attention; he always kept us at a 
distance. At length our curiosity 
became so excited, that we asked 
one of the Prussians to tell us his his- 
tory. 

«* That is a curious dog,” he answer- 
ed; “our chore has had him for many 
years, and the connexion arose from 
an extraordinary incident.” 

** Some strong proof of his attach- 
ment, perhaps ?” we replied. 

** No,” said the Prussian, laughing ; 
but because he eat a baron’s nose.” 

«“ The dog,” he added, “ originally 
belonged to the Count Richenbach, 
whe was senior of the Prussian chore, 
and upon acertain occasion, his master 
being engaged in a duel with one of 
the Suabians, by an unlucky stroke of 
his opponent’s schlager, lost his nose, 
the end of which, cleanly cut off, drop- 
ped;on the floor. The dog, who was pre- 
sent, and had very possibly had no break- 
fast that morning, jumped forward, 
and before any one could prevent him, 
gobbled up his master’s nose. In con- 
sequence of this voracity, he got, of 
course, into great disgrace, and was 
under sentence of hanging. The se- 
nior whom we then had, however, 
saved his life, and bought him ; and 
he having long since left the university, 
the dog has remained the property of 
the chore, and has since maintained 
the utmost propriety of deportment ; 
he is, however, always carefully ex- 


cluded from the room when we are 
fighting.” 

While we are describing the various 
adjuncts of the student’s “ menage,” 
the gentleman whom we have just 
named, distinguished as well by the 
numerous and important duties he dis- 
charges, as by the oddity of his appear- 
ance and dress, must not be passed 
over in silence. 

Beholding the “stiefel fuchs ” or 
boot-fox for the first time, one would 
be disposed to imagine him a student 
in reduced circumstances. His slashed 
coat of faded velvet is out at elbows ; 
his unmentionables have certainly look- 
ed upon better days, and his hat is a 
curious sort of structure, to which it 
would not be very easy to assign any 
specific shape, or indeed to imagine that 
at | previous period it ever possessed 
any form in particular. To look at 
the stiefel fuchs, he would appear but 
a boy. Notwithstanding his juvenile 
appearanee, however, he is usually the 
father of afamily—of young “ fuches”— 
and the possessor ofa“ frau.” Sheisthe 
student’s washerwoman. The business 
of this personage is to call his master 
in time for lecture, light his fire, clean 
his boots, sharpen his rapiers, feed his 
dogs, keep his pipes in order, as well 
as a variety of other little matters, too 
numerous to mention ; all of which he 
performs for the moderate stipend of a 
half gulden, which is about tenpence 
of our money, a week. 


CHAPTER II.—THE VERBINDUNG OR LANDSMANSCHAPT—THE MRS. TODGERS OF HEIDELBERG AND 
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Scurtter when he delivered himself 
of that beautiful sentiment, 


“ Freedom is only in the realm of dreams,” 


had very possibly never bethought 
him of student life—he had not learned 
that beautiful song of which we may 
some day be tempted to indulge our 
reader with a translation,—* Free is 
the Bursch!" This freedom which the 
student enjoys is, we think, to be attri- 
buted in a great degree to his associa- 
tion with his fellows into “ verbin- 
dungs,” or “ landsmanschafts.” All 
the members of these chores are bound, 
under the strongest pledges, to support 
one another. And as we have already 
informed our readers, they were dis- 


tinguished by wearing the colours of 
the particular nations of which each 
chore was principally composed. The 
state, however, fearing that these 
unions might be converted into a for- 
midable political weapon, published an 
edict putting them down. This, how- 
ever, there was devised a variety of 
ways of evading ; and at length the le- 
gislature contented itself with forbid- 
ding the three united colours which dis- 
tinguished the chore. 

The Bursch, however, having pretty 
much the same fancy for driving 
coaches and four through acts of 
parliament, that has been evinced 
by the great liberator, indulged him- 
self in various modes of breaking 
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through this enactment, and he would 
accordingly go with two other com- 
panions—each of them bearing one 
chore colour in his cap, and the 
three thus make together the Ver- 
bindung or union to which they in 
common belonged. Legislation, with 
hasty strides followed all his attempts 
at evasion, and he was at length 
obliged to compound the matter by 
wearing in the day time that co- 
vering of glazed silk which we have 
before described, for the purpose of 
concealing his chore colours. The 
state then thought it the safest plan 
not to interfere further, and we 
know it is the opinion of men who 
have any opportunity of acquiring 
accurate information upon the sub- 
ject, that it is their policy to per- 
mit the duels to continue, and 
to allow the enthusiasm of the stu- 
dents to vent itself in the channel 
it does—thinking it preferable to 
allow them to expend their entire 
steam in this manner, rather than 
have such a formidable combination 
directed to some political purpose, 
which, had it no other direction, would 
very probably be the case. The distin- 
guishing characteristic of Burschen- 
shaft, is the solemn obligation of 
all the students to acquiesce in what- 
ever rules or laws are pronounced by 
their body. Hence, the Verruf or ban 
and itsconsequences. When ashopkeep- 
eris proscribed or put under the ban, as 
apunishment forsome misconduct upon 
his part, such as selling bad articles, 
or at exhorbitant prices, the result 
is ruinous, no one deals with him, 
and thesooner he ‘shuts up,’ the better, 
as all chance of future traffic is gone. 
This visitation is, however, sometimes 
we think, rather unfairly extended to 
persons who are not the legitimate 
objects of so severe a punishment ; and 
a tailor who is troublesome or impor- 
tunate enough to demand his money 
before it suits the convenience of the 
Bursch to pay him, very often incurs 
this censure—which, should it be con- 
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fined to one single chore, is not so 
disastrous in its consequences, but 
when the verruf is a general one, the 
unhappy delinquent usually bundles 
up his movables, and having cursed 
his unlucky stars, sets off for some 
other locality, where he can find more 
available debtors than the hard-heart- 
ed Bursch. 

There was a lady, living at 
Heidelberg, a kind of Mrs. Todgers, 
who kept a lodging and eating house, 
and had a table d’hoté, where 
many of the students used to dine. 
Her cookery, which at first was toler- 
ably good, by degrees began to dege- 
nerate, and at last grew so intolerable, 
that although her dinners were the 
cheapest in the city, her customers, 
one by one, deserted her, and at 
length she was formally put under the 
ban by the chore who used to frequent 
her establishment. But the Frau 
Heximar fortunately possessed a strap- 
ping son, who happened to be a remark- 
ably good swordsman, and he very sig- 
nificantly gave several members of the 
chore to understand, that unless they 
returned to his mother’s banquets, he 
would be under the disagreeable ne- 
cessity of taking compulsory measures. 
This threat had the desired effect ; for 
a few of the junior members who had 
not had time to become very cunning 
of fence, grew frightened—they return- 
ed. The cook, anxious to retrieve her 
credit, put forth all her skill ; a favour- 
able report was brought back to the 
kneipe, and Madame Heximar’s table 
was soon as much crowded as ever. 

* * + 7 . 

There is a beautiful song, by Freili- 
gath, often sung by the Burschen at 
their festive meetings, which we take 
this opporjunity of presenting to our 
readers, merely requesting them to ob- 
serve that it is a burschen lied, and 
premising that we hold ourselves in no 
way responsible for the sentiments it 
expresses. We mention this for the 
satisfaction of Young Ireland. It is 
called— 


FREEDOM AND RIGHT. 


Oh, think not she sleepeth now with the departed, 

And never shall cheer us again with her light, 
Because her fair name is forbid the bold-hearted, 

And the loyal are spoiled of their heart’s dearest right 
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No! though into exile the brave have been driven, 
Though some, with the wrong against which they have striven, 


From the dungeon have fled 


to the mercy of heaven, 


Sleeping, yet deathless, are freedom and right. 


Then let not a check in her progress affright us, 
Twill but hasten the triumph o’er tyranny’s might, 
And, with ardour redoubled, but serve to excite us 
To raise the ery louder for freedom! for right ! 
For one are these twin-born of heaven, and never 
In daring and truth each from each do they sever, 
Where right is, there too are there freemen found ever, 
And ever where freemen are, there liveth right. 


Let this, too, inspire us—their lofty way taking, 
They ne’er flew more proudly from fight unto fight, 


Nor flashed their bright spirit more proud than now waking 
Souls sunk the deepest in slavery’s night. 
O’er earth and o’er sea have their bright pinions quivered— 


Wherever the watchword has yet been delivered 
The bonds of the serf into shreds have been shivered, 
And the chains of the negro have burst at the sight. 


Yes! flashing afar on their banner so glorious, 
Shall injustice be quelled, and wrong be set right ; 
Though they sometimes are baffled, yet often victorious, 
They will conquer at last in the tyrant’s despite. 
What a halo of glory they then will appear in, 
When the nations are banded, their standards uprearing,_ 
The olive of Greece, and the shamrock of Erin, 
And Germany’s oak, in the van of the fight. 


Though many a heart that now throbs will be lying 
At peace, its last slumber and rest shall be light ; 
O’er the place of their rest shall the twin-ones undying 
Unfurl the proud banner of freedom and right ! 
Come fill high your glass then to those who have striven !— 
Who have striven, and dauntless their life-blood have given— 
Whose valour and sufferings our fetters have riven ! 
Then here’s right for ever, and freedom though right !* 


Situated in the upper story of a 
house which hangs over the Neckar, 
is the university prison ; it is admirably 
adapted for the purpose of giving the 
tenant a bird's-eye view of the mag- 
nificent scenery opposite to him, as 
well as an opportunity of reconnoiter- 
ing allthecraft which pass up and down 
the river. It is called the “ Carcer,” 
and corsists of three or four rooms in 
the house ofthe Amtman. The windows 
are fastened with anirongrating,and the 
furniture only to be compared in scan- 
tiness to that of the cellar of the House 
of Commons, to which place it has in 
many other respects certain points of re- 
semblance. The lodging, uncomfortable 
as it is, must be paid for as long as the 


student is an inhabitant of the “ jug ;” 
and his refreshments, like the tea and 
toast of that renowned martyr of mo- 
dern days, being only to be procured, 
subject to the payment of certain con- 
tingent fees. A protracted residence in 
this abode is therefore as little desirable 
on the score of economy as of comfort. 
The different “cellars” of this dun- 
geon are known among the Bursch by 
the names of Solitude, Recreation, 
and Bellevue. 

The gentlemen possessing the penal 
jurisdiction over the students, are the 
prorector and the amtman or chief 
magistrate of the university; in all 
cases of any flagrant breach of dis- 
cipline, the latter issues the process 


* The writer of this paper is indebted for this translation to the kindness of a 
friend, to whose knowledge of German, as well as to whose literary taste, he cannot 
pay too high a compliment. He has taken the liberty of modifying a few expres- 
sions, having a wholesome fear of the ‘‘ Editor ;” he is therefore accountable only 


for whatever faults it contains, 
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enforcing the student’s appearance be- 
fore the ephorat or senate—a body 
composed of the principal professors 
in the university, and similar, in its 
constitution, to the board of our own 
university. The punishment of the 
earcer is rarely inflicted, and then 
only in cases of some dire delinquency. 
But it never takes place until after a 
solemn judicial proceeding has been 
held before the board, and all the 
statements of both parties, drawn up 
in writing, have been carefully exa- 
mined. The punishment of the uni- 
versity are the reproof, the fine, the 
carcer, and the consilium abeundi, 
which is similar to our rustication. 
The student must first sign a solemn 
promise that he will not, during the 
period of his future sojourn, be guilty 
of any breach of discipline. If he 
breaks this, then comes the punish- 
ment of the consilium abeundi, which 
is in fact banishment for a year, at 
the end of which the banished man 
may, if he pleases, return. The seve- 
rest punishment of all is the rele- 
gation, which is expulsion for two 
years, and which completely puts an 
end to the student’s academic career, 
as it involves the sacrifice of his de- 
gree, and has besides the additional 
disgrace attached to it, of publication 
of the offender’s name, not only in 
the university to which he belongs, 
but in every other university in Eu- 
rope. Before this, however, can be 
inflicted, a formal notice of the nature 
of the offence must be forwarded by 
the amtman to the other universities, 
and the cause of complaint, with the 
student’s name and the date of his 
sentence, is then written on a black 
tablet or board, which is suspended in 
the lecture-room of the university as 
well as in the town hall, and every 
other public place. It must also 
be published in the Zeitung or ga- 
zette. 

With reference to the fair sex, the 
society in Germany is curiously con- 
stituted. Some feeling of romance 
may exist strongly enough, when the 
tender passion is in its infancy ; but 
after matrimony the scene is some- 
what changed—the German, whether 
burgher, student, or noble, isessential- 
ly what Dr. Johnson calls “ a club- 
able man,” and the greater part of his 
time which is not devoted to his pro- 
fessional avocations, is spent in con- 
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vivial fellowship with his friends at the 
club or cassino, while the lady remains 
at home, occupied with her domestic 
avocations—in the words of the “ Fox 
Ride,” ‘she sits at home and knits.” 

The only recreation in which she 
ever indulges is an occasional drive 
or ball: for the latter amusement 
there is at Heidelberg every faci- 
lity. There are three species of balls 
—the “Burger Venrein,” or the asso- 
ciation of citizens; the ** Harmonie,” 
so called, we presume, from the 
harmonizing effect of its society— 
and the “ Museum,” which is a spa- 
cious building, containing several 
fine ball and concert rooms, bil- 
liard rooms and an excellent table 
dhote. This establishment possess- 
es, also, the additional advantage of 
a capital news-room, where all the 
leading continental as well as English 
journals are taken, and amongst the 
latter, is our friend Mr. Punch. For 
a very trifling annual subscription, 
any one may become a member of 
this society, and besides access to the 
balls, concerts, news-room, &c., he 
has the ‘entré’ to a magnificent li- 
brary, which is stored with authors 
in all languages, and amongst the col- 
lection, strange to say, is a capital se- 
lection of some of our best English 
law books. There is a ball or a con- 
cert given at these rooms at least 
once a month, and the society fre- 
quenting them is considered the most 
aristocratic of the town. To the 
Harmonie, however, all sorts and con~ 
ditions of men and women repair ; 
we have seen a grafine or countess 
and a laundry maid dancing in the 
same set; a crown prince and a 
head waiter vis-a-vis—but in Germany 
this is thought nothing of, and the 
people who thus attain a temporary 
elevation, never venture to presume 
upon it—but the instant the ball or 
festivity is over, return to their re- 
spective positions, the waiter and 
the laundry maid resolve themselves 
into their original elements, and the 
next day you will see him whom you 
met on the previous night, arrayed in 
all the gorgeousness of blue coat and 
snowy vest, attired in his accustomed 
jacket and trousers, of that extraor- 
dinary cut by which the German 
‘“‘kelner” is distinguished, waiting with 
meekness beside some solitary guest 
who is eating his breakfast in the 
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coffee room of the hotel; or the lady 
whom yow beheld in all the maiden 
simplicity of white muslin, and “ ape- 
rient” diamonds, carrying away a huge 
pail of water upon her head, which 
she has with much labour just ex- 
tracted from the adjoining pump. 

This curious mingling of ranks is 
occasionally the source of a little con- 
fusion, and a laughable incident oc- 
curred during the course of the last 
summer, at Wiesbaden, while we 
were there, which is worth narrating. 
An English gentlewoman of the 
highest caste in rank and fashion, 
went to a harmonie ball at the Kur- 
saal, with her party, which consisted 
of noblemen, right honourables, and 
various personages of distinction ; 
having heard a rumour that company, 
by whom she would not wish to be 
recognized in St. James’s-street, was 
occasionally to be met with at these 
places, her ladyship resolved to be 
very much upon her guard, and preserv- 
ing aproper degree of aristocratic frigi- 
dity, she refused, one after another, 
various eligible-looking, whiskered fo- 
reigners who asked for the honour 
of her hand. At length a perfect 
Adonis was presented to her no- 
tice, the cut of his glossy whiskers 
was only to be surpassed by the cut 
of his inexpressibles, his moustache 
curled most irresistibly, and there was 
‘fascination in his very bow,” as he 
asked for the honour of the lady’s 
hand for a waltz. The favour was 
accorded — the handsome German 
danced to perfection—he spoke Eng- 
lish like a native—knew every stranger 
in the town—had the names of all 
the travelling English at his fingers’ 
ends—in short, he succeeded in making 
himself so agreeable, that the fair 
Englishwoman danced not only once 
but repeatedly with her amiable part- 
ner. At length in a pause of the 
music, she was seen by one of her 
own party, who having with some 
difficulty succeeded in making his 
way to her through the crowd, was 
able upon some excuse to detach her 
from her companion. 

“May I take the liberty of asking 
if your ladyship knows with whom you 
have been dancing so often to-night ?” 

** No,” was the reply ; “ but he is a 
most agreeable and gentlemanly per- 
son, and is, besides, one of the very 
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best waltzers I ever danced with. He 
knows, too, all the families here at 
present.” 

‘He has certainlyhad considerable fa- 
cilities for making their acquaintance.” 

* May I ask his name, for in the 
noise, when he was introduced, I could 
not distinctly catch it? 

«‘ His name is Der Herr Fritz.” 

«€ May I ask what he is? He must 
be in some public office in this town.” 

“ Yes; heis the ‘oberkelner”™ at the 
Gasthaus von Rose.” 
* + * * * 

The Auszug, or marching forth, 
is one of the direst catastrophes that 
can occur in a university town; and it 
is another of the consequences which 
results from this confederation among 
the students to which we have already 
alluded. This is a species of re- 
bellion, when the Bursch throw off 
all manner of discipline, and leave not 
only the university, but the town in a 
large body. It is, of course, a very 
rare occurrence ; but we have heard 
of one occasion on which it took 
place at Heidelberg, in consequence 
of some grievous act of oppression on 
the part of the government, in the me- 
ditated arrest, if we recollect aright, 
of some students whom they wished 
to remove from the pale of that pro- 
tection which was extended to them 
by the university laws. This was an 
aggression not to be tolerated — to 
remove, by a summary species of ha- 
beas corpus, the person of a student 
from the “‘carcer” of the university to 
the Manheim gate, which is the state 
prison, was not to be borne; and ac- 
cordingly, when the guard was turned 
out for the purpose of arresting the 
offenders, the nature of whose crime we 
do not now remember, the formidable 
shout arose (which those who have once 
heard it can never forget) of “ Bursch, 
come forth.” The whole town was soon 
inan uproar. It is not difficult for fif- 
teen hundred excited young gentlemen 
to produce such an effect. Forth 
from their lodgings they hurried, a 
tumultuous throng, every horse and 
every carriage in the place was speed- 
ily put into requisition ; the seniors of 
the different chores galloped like mad 
through the streets, blowing their 
bugles, and yelling forth that fearful 
warcry of Bursch, come forth ;” echo- 
ed by a thousand voices, it rent the 


* We may inform the very small portion of our readers who in these days are 


unread in 


erman, that ‘‘ oberkelner” means head waiter. 
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very air. The townspeople retreat- 
ed to their habitations in dismay, and 
at length the mighty host, every man 
carrying a drawn schlager in his hand, 
assembled in the Museum Platz , from 
whence, under the command of 
their respective leaders, they departed 
by the Manheim road—some in car- 
riages, some on horseback, but every 
man of them shouting like devils, and 
singing at intervals some of the wild- 
est of their Burschen songs. 

There wasapretty scene of confusion, 
as may be imagined, when the last 
chore had defiled from the city gate. 
There was a college—there was a lec- 
ture-room—there were learned lec- 
turers ; but where were the students ? 
The hall was deserted—the streets 
looked as if they had been desolated 
by some fearful visitation—learned 
professors met each other, and shook 
their heads dubiously in sage consulta- 
tion. What was to be done? The 
tradespeople, deprived of most of their 
customers, seemed like to rise in re- 
bellion too. The high functionaries 
of the state, both learned and civil, 
could not for several days make up 
their minds to any decided course of 
action ; and at length, intelligence ar- 
rived that the students had formed a 
regular encampment upon the left 
bank of the Rhine, near Worms, and 
that they were giving a series of en- 
tertainments to the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood. The “ Amtman,” who had 
gene toconsult the grand duke, wasin- 
clined to think that atroop of dragoons, 
with drawn sabres, might induce them 
tolisten toreason. The professors and 
the University beadles, who, probably, 
knew their men better, endeavoured 
to dissuade him from such a proceeding, 
but, however, the Amtman being a man 
in authority, and thinking he knew 
better than any of them, would have 
his own way, and accordingly a troop 
of dragoons was ordered down from 
Manheim, and having crossed the 
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Rhine by the bridge of boats, pro- 
ceeded at once to where the rebel 
camp had intrenched itself. Puffing 
and sweating, with the Amtman at 
their head, they arrived at the close of 
a sultry summer’s day at Worms, and 
at once proceeded to summon the 
students to surrender, but they found 
them regularly drawn up in an im- 
mense square, which presented at all 
sides a formidable line of serried steel. 
To charge them would probably have 
exceeded the Amtman’s instructions 
even if he could have prevailed upon 
the heavy German cavalry to make 
the attempt. So he came to the 
conclusion, that the best thing he 
could do would be to let them alone ; 
and he accordingly gave the word 
right about face, and returned to 
Heidelberg, looking as foolish as it 
was possible for so solemn a function- 
ary to do. Another council of war 
was held by the university authorities 
and the civil functionaries; and after 
long and grave debate, it was decided 
that the point at issue should be con- 
ceded. An ambassador was accord- 
ingly sent to the camp, the bearer of 
this intelligence. But the students 
protested loudly against the unusual 
act of calling out the military against 
them, and said they would not return 
until they had a solemn guarantee that 
every soldier had evacuated the town. 
This stipulation, the authorities, who 
saw there was very little use in fur- 
ther contesting the point, at once ac- 
ceded to; and the rebels then return- 
ed to their allegiance. But this 
prompt assertion of their privileges 
showed the state how dangerous it 
was to interfere with them; and the 
Bursch has ever since been treated 
with the greatest respect by the “ law 
officers of the state ;” and whenever he 
offends, is always left to be dealt 
with by the tender mercies of the uni- 
versity authorities, 


‘* COMITAT” OF THE DEPARTING STU- 


DENT—DAS “ ABISHIED LIED’ OR THE FAREWELL SONG—THE SUPPER AT CARLSRHUE. 


Tue real, thoroughbred old Bursch is 
rapidly disappearing—he will soon be 
‘6a rava avis in terris;” therefore any 
attempt, however feeble, to catch some 
of the distinctive features of his tribe, 
or to give a faithful description of those 
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ceremonies for which he has so long 

been remarkable, will not, we hope, 

be regarded as laying a too minute 

stress upon matters which may ap- 

ar of comparative unimportance. 

We take it for granted, that most 
F 
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of our readers are tolerably fami- 
liar with the system of education 
which is pursued at the more cele- 
brated of the German universities ; if 
he is not, we can refer him to plenty 
of books, where he will find them most 
ably discussed. Our object is merely 
to present to his notice such traits of 
the character and manners of the stu- 
dents, as will very speedily, in the 
progress of refinement, be altogether 
obliterated, or survive only in the me- 
mories of those who have seen him. 
In a former paper upon student life, 
we have attempted to describe their du- 
els, several of which we happened to 
have an opportunity of observing. It 
may not be uninteresting to the peaceful- 
ly disposed inhabitants of this country, 
to know that these duels, which some- 
times terminate unpleasantly enough, 
in the occasional loss of a nose or an 
ear; very often have their origin in 
but slight foundations. The causes of 
quarrel are frequently quite as minute 
as that sought for by the Irishman of 
old at Donnybrook fair, who trailed his 
coat after him, shouting, “ Let me see 
the man that'll tramp on this!” And 
among the Burschen, especially when 
no ill-feeling has previously existed, 
and merely a trial of skill is sought 
for, the most frivolous pretexts are 
often made available; and of these, 
that which is in the most frequent use 
is the “dunmer junge,” which, by a 
sort of tacit conventional arrangement, 
is considered equivalent to a challenge ; 
it. is at all events considered an insult 
of so grave a nature, as to render a 
duel inevitable. Now, reader, what 
do you suppose this dire offence is? 
Some epithet of the most atrocious 
character—“ scoundrel,” you will say, 
or *knave.” No; for once you are 
mistaken. It means simply, ‘ block- 
head,” the literal translation of the 
phrase is, “silly youth ;” and when 
once that expression has passed the 
“bulwark of the teeth,” the only 
alternative is “cold iron.” Thisis a 
species of insult which, however frivo- 
lous it may appear to us, is not allow- 
ed to be given, except by a Bursch of 
proper standing. A mere fox, for in- 
stance, cannot be the bearer of it; 
and we heard of an amusing incident 
which once took place, in consequence 
of a young gentleman belonging to 
this last mentioned respectable class, 
making himself the bearer of a 
message, which he, from the juni- 


ority of his standing, had no right to 
bring. 

There was a hoary old senior of a 
certain chore—a regular ancient— 
whose face one could hardly diseern 
from the quantity of whiskers and 
moustache which grew thereon—a man 
who had fought his way into public 
estimation, and now, covered with 
honourable scars, was reposing on his 
laurels. One day as he was smoking 
in his chamber, there entered a young 
fox, who had probably been not very 
long “caught.” ‘TI bring you,” said 
he, in some trepidation at beholding 
the portentous countenance of the so- 
lemn-smoking student—* I bring—or, 
I mean, ‘ Herr von Mar,’ sends you a 
* dunmer junge.’” 

‘*{ know it,” was the senior’s quiet 
reply, without raising his eyes. 

“ He sends you a ‘dunmer junge,’ ” 
replied the fox again. 

‘Yes, of course,” said the senior, 
looking up, and staring in the fox’s 
face. ‘I see him.” 

The poor fox, who was quite una- 
ware of the impropriety of which he 
had been guilty in being the bearer of 
this message, retreated in great confu- 
sion, evidently seeing that he had 
somehow got into the wrong box, but 
not in the least degree being able to 
understand either the force of the joke, 
or the impropriety of his conduct, un- 
til upon his relating the answer, he 
was greeted by a shout of laughter 
from his companions. 

Of infinite variety are the names by 
which the student is distinguished dur- 
ing his abode at the university. While 
in the gymnasium, or entrance school, 
he rejoices in the appellation of Frog ; 
and when he succeeds in entering the 
university, this epithet is altered into 
that of a Camel. The period of his 
camelship having passed by, he be- 
comes, upon his admission into the 
chore, a fox—a term which, as we 
have heard, is derived from the fact, 
that these young gentlemen are sup- 
posed to possess the cunning and sly- 
ness of their namesakes. During the 
first year of his college life he is a 
**crass fuchs,” or fat fox; in the se- 
cond, he is a brand-fox. The year 
of Foxhood having terminated, he be- 
comes a regular Bursch, and so on ad- 
vances, in due process of time, to be 
a “ bemossed head,” which is the very 
highest degree of honour to which a 
student can éver attain. Smile not, 
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learned graduate, or most learned fel- 
low, if haply you have had patience 
to follow this our narrative so far— 
smile not in derision at these fantasti- 
cal degrees of Burschenschaft ; but re- 
collect you were once a freshman your- 
self, from that rank you emerged to 
be a sophister, and then you became 
asenior. Now, if these phrases were 
translated into German, they might 
happen to be just as ludicrous, or, 
perhaps, more so to them, than our 
translation of their degrees is to you. 

The business of each chore is usually 
conducted by a sort of select commit- 
tee, which is called the chore consent, 
and by this body all disputed matters 
arearranged. They itiswhopublish the 
‘*verruf” or ban against any shopkeep- 
ers who are proscribed, and who legis- 
late in all cases of disputed duels. In 
addition to this court of honour, there is 
also what is called a beer-court, the 
duty of which is to arrange differ. 
ences which arise in regard of drink- 
ing etiquette. This court is composed 
of two members chosen out of each 
chore, and their province is no sine- 
cure ; for there is no dispute among 
the Bursch of more frequent occur- 
rence than that called the beer-duel, 
and which we hope we may hereafter 
have some opportunity of presenting 
to the notice of our readers. 

When the student has at last taken 
his degree, and the time of his depar- 
ture draws near, he requires a hard 
head to be able go eo with credit 
all the festivals which awaithim. Fre- 
quent and full are the bumpers which 
are drained to the Bursch ere he de- 

arts into Philisterium, unless, indeed, 
= should happen to be “a gentleman 
in difficulties,” and then the more quiet 
his intended departure is kept the bet- 
ter, as if any creditor is able to prove 
that he has a satisfactory lien, his di- 
ploma is kept in pawn until all the 
debts are discharged. 

But should he fortunately happen to 
be a “free man,” and at the same time 
popular in the university, his exit is 
attended with considerable pomp, and 
not the least splendid of the many 
spectacles which we witnessed during 
our residence in Heidelberg, was the 
procession which accompanied the 
young Count Von Lindenfels, as he 
took his final leave of the university, 
upon his departure to Vienna. 

‘*The Schwarter Adler” was our 
rendezvous; and as we assembled, 


there never was a more splendid morn- 
ing than that which shone on the de. 
parting count. We had known him 
long and well, and a finer or more 
open-hearted young fellow, or one 
more likely to succeed in the road he 
was about to enter, we never knew. 

If the glorious sunshine which spark- 
led over wood and river, and lit up 
the road to Carlsrhue, was to be taken 
as a prophetic token, his path through 
the future which lay before him was as 
brilliant as heart could wish. 

It is usual for all the companions of 
the chore to which the departing 
Bursch belongs, to accompany him 
some miles on his journey ; and it was 
arranged that we were to go with 
the count as far as Carlshrue, where, 
having supped together for the last 
time, we were to leave him, and 
return at night. On the present 
occasion, however, as an additional 
mark of the respect and esteem in 
which he was held in the university, 
the seniors of every chore, as its re- 
presentative, were to accompany the 
procession. 

The spectacle was an interesting 
one, attesting, as it did, the deep 
and sincere affection which bound 
these young men together, and estab- 
blishing, beyond the possibility of 
a doubt, that, with all its errors, 
there is much of good in a system 
where the simple and manly virtues of 
one who had no other claims upon the 
affection of his friends than a few 
years’ residence among them was able 
to produce such a mark of their re- 
gard. 

The senior of the Suabian chore led 
the way, in a carriage drawn by four 
grey horses, and preceded by two 
foxes, arrayed in full dress—top boots, 
white breeches, and wearing the 
**sturm hut,” or cocked hat, with a 
nodding plume of white feathers. The 
foxes carried their drawn schlagers; 
and the senior, with his red and gold 
cap, his long pipe, adorned with sil- 
ken tassels of a similar colour, and his 
glittering schlager, the basket hilt of 
which was decked with ribbands of 
the same hue, looked a very imposing 
personage indeed. 

Next him came the representative of 
the Prussian chore, Von Stralenhein, the 
son of the minister at Frankfort. His 
carriage was drawn by two horses, with 
two foxes in front and two behind, 
fluttering with silken sashes of the gav 
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Prussian colours. .Very grand, in- 
deed looked our ‘friend, in his white 
unmentionables, long black boots, and 
cocked hat, with a broad chore sash 
traversing his chest, and his drawn 
schlager on his knee, as in passing he 
gaily waved his hand to us. 

Following him came the ‘‘ Nassau ;” 
and had he been in Ireland instead of 
in Germany, he would certainly have 
been indicted as an “Orangeman,” for 
he came clearly within the provisions 
of that famous act, passed to suppress 
the adherents of William the Third, 
so well known by the name of the 2nd 
and 3rd of William the Fourth. A blue 
and Orange banner fluttered at his side 
from the carriage. Gorgeous rosettes 
of the same colour, with long ribbands, 
streamed from the horses’ heads; and 
two schlagers, also decorated with sil- 
ken favours of a similar hue, lay cross- 
ed before him in the carriage. Upon 
every part of his equipage which af- 
forded a resting-place for his favour- 
ite colours, were they to be seen in pro- 
fusion ; and as he whirled rapidly past 
us, we thought that his very mous- 
tachios seemed to have caught a shade 
of the colour in which he so much de- 
lighted. The beautiful colours of the 
Swiss—green, red, and gold, next fol- 
lowed. The senior was a handsome, 
graceful young man, and bore him as 
became the representative of his ro- 
mantic nation. 

“«« The old pale blue banner” of Ba- 
varia next came sweeping past, and 
the Westphalian cortege then suc- 
ceeded. In the front carriage were the 
Count von Lindenfels and the senior 
of the chore; in the next, one or two 
companions of the chore and the Herr 
Irlander, whose moustache had by this 
time arrived at a formidable length, 
and who was attired in a slashed and 
frogged velvet coat, and a aoe and 
white chore cap: metamorphosed, we 
think, so that his own mother could 
scarcely have recognised her offspring ; 
in his opinion, however, much im- 

roved in his personal appearance, but 
so elated by the splendour of the spec- 
tacle, the pomp by which he was sur- 
rounded, and the distinction with 
which he was treated, that we verily 
believe could his one solitary client, 
who lives somewhere in the purlieus 
of Thomas-street, have presented him 
at that moment with what at any other 
time would have almost gratified his 
most fervid dreams of professional ad- 
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vancement—viz., “an order to tot,” 
we think the pot-valiant Irlander 
would have flung it in his face. 

As we cannot attempt to describe 
minutely that part of the procession 
which came behind us, we shall merely 
add, that most of the Westphalian 
chore, in carriages, followed ours, and 
then came the others in their order. 
The cortege was a most gorgeous one ; 
the variety of the students’ costumes— 
the splendour of their equipages—the 
blue steel of schlagers flashing in the 
sunshine, and the gay ribbands flutter- 
ing in the breeze, formed altogether a 
spectacle as imposing as it was splen- 
did. Three or four musicians struck 
up a lively note upon key-bugles, and 
amid spirit-stirring cheers from the 
assembled multitude, we set out on 
our journey ; the young graf standing 
up in his carriage, and waving his cap. 
As we went, several capital songs were 
sung, all having relation to the occa- 
sion which called us together. One 
of these, ‘das lied eines abziehenden 
Bursch,” both in music and words was 
of extraordinary beauty; but it has 
already been so well translated in a 
former number of this magazine, that 
any attempt upon our part to present 
it to the notice of our readers now, 
would be as presumptuous as it would 
be superfluous. Another fine song was 
also chanted, which we did make an 
attempt upon, but found many of the 
expressions so difficult to express in an 
adequate translation, that after several 
abortive efforts we at last gave it up 
in despair. A third song, however, 
was sung, upon which we also tried 
our hand, and although we cannot 
flatter ourselves that we have accom- 
plished a very perfect translation, yet 
such as it is, we thus present it to our 
readers :— 


DAS ABSCHIED’s LIED. 


The level sun slow sinking, 
Rolls down behind the hill, 

But on the old oak forest 
His rays are glancing still. 


The city, as night closes, 
Seems wrapt in slumber fair, 

Whilst sounds of sorrow rising, 
Float on the evening air. 


From her lattice, many a maiden 
Looks forth the throng to greet, 
As, with the Bursch departing. 
It sweeps down the long street, 
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The old man leaves his corner 
To gaze as it goes by, 

And many a tear is stealing 
From many a dark blue eye. 


‘* Full often in the brimmer 
We've seen the red grape glow, 
But never has it sparkled 
So bright as does it now. 


‘* At many a festal meeting 
We've filled that goblet up, 

But it had not half the lustre 
Which gems our parting cup. 


‘* Fill, as on our last journey 
We go, old friend, with thee, 

For by this hour to-morrow, 
The kneipe shall silent be. 


‘* A wreath, as we are passing, 
Yon fair young girl lets fall, 
Her maiden sorrow hiding 
In the roses on the wall.” 


And the Bursch has placed the token 
Next a heart to her all true, 

As he turns him, sadly gazing, 
To wave his last adieu. 


** Though sun or raig may wither 
Those flowers that fairest be, 
No time can ever alter 
My love, sweet girl, for thee.” 


Now soundeth faint and fainter 
The song as eve grows dim ; 
Still through the twilight fading, 

Her blue eye follows him. 


The rose and wallflower round her 
Their spring-time freshness pour, 
But he she loves so fondly 
Is gone for evermore ! 


It was late in the evening as our 
cortege, which was now composed of 
not more than a dozen of the carriages 
which set out, approached the gate of 
Carlsrhue ; and having drawn up at 
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the door of the Golden Star, we were 
received by “ der Wirth ” himself, who 
had drawn up all the “ kelners ” of his 
establishment in double file upon the 
steps ofhis “‘gasthaus,”’ in order to give 
our reception asmuch empressement as 
possible. The supper, which had 
been ordered for several weeks before, 
was exquisite; the wines were as cool 
as ice could make them; the sunniest 
places of the whole of Germany seemed 
to have been ransacked for our dessert, 
which was indeed magnificent ; our 
company was unexceptionable; and 
with the aid ofall these varied and 
agreeable incentives the evening passed 
delightfully. Merry and convivial as 
it was, if we had but had upon 
that occasion the presence of one 
who is there now—who is, pos- 
sibly, luxuriating at this moment in 
that very room where we were assem- 
bled then, sipping perhaps his Rudes- 
heimer, or revelling in brilliant fancies 
which flash from none more brightly 
than from him—our convivial felicity 
would have been perfect; but it is 
within the range of possibility, that 
upon some sunny evening we may have 
our feet under the same mahogany, 
and discussa flask of Herr Ruckhardt’s 
choicest Hupberger with Harry Lor- 
requer yet, and we shall reserve 
our ecstasies of what that evening 
would have been had he been present, 
until then. Suffice it to say, that as 
it was—regardless alike of law and 
propriety, with as perfect an oblivion 
of clients and of briefs as if we had 
never received a single guinea—we 
enjoyed ourselves to the top of our 
bent; and upon awakening the next 
morning, found that, with the excep- 
tion of our companions in the carriage 
which brought us, the whole of our 
“company” had departed, “ home. 
ward bound.” 
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GEORGE HERIOT.* 


Tue magnificent endowment of He- 
riot’s Hospital, Edinburgh, is one of 
the few works of the kind with which 
it is possible for us entirely to sym- 
pathize. Pure benevolence seems to 
have been the sole motive influencing 
the founder. There was no base su- 
perstition seeking to propitiate heaven 
by posthumous good works—there 
was no lurking revenge against the 
natural inheritors of property, en- 
deavouring to hide itself from the 
eye of conscience, by assuming the 
disguise of public charity. Heriot 
was a man whose religion seems to 
have excluded superstition, it was the 
direct and honest expression of a 
mind at peace with itself and others— 
it was the religion of a man of vigo- 
rous understanding, and whose best 
mental power was singular good sense, 
The institution which he planned, 
and which was carried into effect in 
strict conformity with his wishes, was 
one for the support and education of 
the children of men ofthe rank to which 
he himself belonged—the burgesses 
of Edinburgh. 

It is fortunate that the great his- 
torian and poet of Scotland found 
other means of communicating with 
the public, than in the formal narra- 
tives which used to be called history 
and poetry, till he more than all others 
recalled the public mind to something 
more truthful than the solemn inani- 
ties of Watson and sons—the em- 
balmers of Philip the Second, and 
poor Mary of Scots. Absolute obli- 
vion seemed the lot of all. Every- 
thing peculiar—feature—mind—age, 
was lost from view. The books were 
read by the young as a dreary task. 
The solemn and monotonous music— 
the gradual ‘decline and fall” of every 
sentence had no unpleasing effect on 
the drowsy ears of elderly gentlemen 
and ladies, and there is something 
composing in the equal flow of style, 
which gives no prominence to one 


thought oract or sentiment. George 
Heriot was little likely to come even 
by accident into any of these India 
rubber books. The tomb had closed 
over him for more than two centuries. 
The history of the House of Stuart 
had been written over andover. The 
name of Heriot, though it seemed 
natural that it should occur, was 
never introduced (indeed the pri- 
vate life of James himself or his fa- 
mily seem scarcely the subject of oc- 
casional mention), when the silence was 
broken by the voice of the magician, 
and Heriot stood forth in “Boott's 
fairy-tales of truth, as in life. Who 
has forgotten him as he stands out 
in the fortunes of Nigel? 


“The stranger’s dress was, though 
grave, rather richer than usual, his 
paned hose were of black velvet, lined 
with purple silk, which garniture ap- 
peared at the slashes. His doublet was 
of purple cloth, and his short cloak of 
black velvet, to correspond with his 
hose ; and both adorned with a great 
number of small silver buttons, richly 
wrought in filigree, A triple chain of 
gold hung round his neck ; and in place 
of a sword or dagger, he wore at his 
belt an ordinary knife for the purpose 
of the table, with a small silver-case, 
which appeared to contain writing ma- 
terials. He might have seemed some 
secretary or clerk, engaged in the ser- 
vice of the public, only that his low, 
flat, and unadorned cap, and his well 
blacked shining shoes, indicated that he 
belonged to the city. He was a well- 
made man, about the middle size, and 
seemed firm in health, though advanced 
in years. His looks expressed sagacity 
and good humour ; and the air of re- 
spectability which his dress announced 
was well supported by his clear eye, 
ruddy cheek, and grey hair. He used 
the Scottish idiom in his first address, 
but in such a manner that it could 
hardly be distinguished whether he was 
passing on his friend a sort of jocose 
mockery, or whether it was his own 
native dialect, for his discourse had 


* Memoirs of George Heriot; with the History of the Hospital, founded by him 
in Edinburgh; and an account of the Heriot Foundation Schools. By William 
Steven, D.D. Edinburgh: Bell and Bradfute. 1845. 
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little provincialism.’ — Fortunes of Nigel, 
Vol. i. p. 29. 


Heriot’s family were of respectable 
rank and position. They claimed de- 
scent from a family of the same name 
of some antiquity in East Lothian. 
Agnes Heriot, of the Lothian family, 
was mother to George Buchanan, the 
historian. The grandfather of our 
Heriot was the first*of the family who 
settled in Edinburgh. His son and 
grandson were goldsmiths—then the 
most important trade that existed, for 
your 7 was the only banker. 
The dealing in money at that time 
was not, as in ours, a direct and ex- 
clusive branch of business. The state 
of the laws in most countries of 
Europe, and the feeling against the 
name of usury entertained by those 
who had no objection to inordinate 
profits in any admitted branch of 
business, rendered it impossible that 
it should be so,and Heriot, who in 
process of time became goldsmith and 
jeweller to James the Fifth of Scot- 
land and his queen, was the person 
to whom, in all exigencies—and the 
exigencies were of every-day occur- 
rence—the royal pair resorted for 
money. 

The trade of goldsmith had, in 
Scotland, been classed with that of the 
‘*hammermen,’* or common smiths. 
When the goldsmiths were first prac- 
tically separated from the “ hammer- 
men” does not appear; but they ob- 
tained a separate charter of incorpora- 
tion from the town council in 1581, 
and this charter was confirmed by 
James the Sixth, in 1586, the year in 
which Heriot commenced business. 

In mercantile life especially, good 
fortune is another name for good con- 
duct ; and though Dr. Steven records 
a popular story of Heriot’s purchasing 
in the ballast of a foreign vessel a 
quantity of gold dust at a nominal 
price, he wisely treats it as mere fic- 
tion. Absurd stories of the kind are 
for ever told, as if people took a plea- 
sure in discrediting honest industry. 
Heriot married early, and during his 
father’s life—the united fortune of 
himself and his wife, expressed in 
English money of our day, was 

214 11s. 8d., and this was the capi- 
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tal with which he commenced business 
for himself. His residence was in the 
Fishmarket-close, Edinburgh. His 
first shop or “ buith” was attached to 
St. Giles’s Cathedral, at the Lady’s 
Steps, at the east corner of the Church. 
He afterwards moved to the West 
End of the Cathedral. The booths 
or shops were called kraams, a Dutch 
word, signifying a temporary shop at 
afair. In 1597, he was declared jew- 
eller to Anne of Denmark, consort of 
James the Sixth. Anne was a good 
customer. The gift of diamond-rings 
to her favourites was quite a passion 
with her. And when she wanted 
money, Heriot’s was the hand to sup- 
ply it, which he generally did on get- 
ting her to pledge her jewels as secu- 
rity. James was sometimes a party to 
these dealings of his dearest ‘ queen 
and bedfellow,” as he calls her in one 
order for payment to Heriot. 

In 1601, Heriot was appointed jew- 
eller to the king. As goldsmith and 
cashier to both their majesties, Heriot 
had a great deal to do, and an apart- 
ment was assigned him at the palace 
of Holyrood. In the ten years imme- 
diately preceding James’s accession to 
the throne of England, Heriot’s bills 
for the queen’s jewels alone amounted 
to £50,000. 

James’s accession to the crown of 
England was a great day for Heriot. 
His bills for jewellery to the court and 
to the principal nobles have been pre- 
served, and are quoted in this memoir 
in greater detail than is necessary. 
Heriot himself removed to London, 
and we find him “ dwelland foreneant 
the New Exchange.” 

About this time his first wife died ; 
and there is reason to believe that two 
sons, the only children of the marriage, 
perished at sea. In five years after he 
married Alice Primrose, a daughter of 
the Primrose from whom the Roseberry 
family were descended. Several years 
of continued prosperity followed. 
There was no issue of Heriot’s mar- 
riage, and George bethought himself 
of what was to become of his increas- 
ing wealth. He made what he re- 
garded as a proper provision for the 
child of his only sister, and then, “in 
imitation of the publick, pious, and re- 
ligious work, founded within the city 


* Charter of that corporation, 1483, 
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of London, called Christ’s Hospital,” 
he left his property to be applied to 
the building and endowing a similar 
institution, for the education and sup- 
port of orphans of decayed burgesses 
and freemen of Edinburgh. 

After making these arrangements, 
Heriot soon died. 

There was a portrait of Heriot by 
Vansomer. It does not appear to have 
been preserved ; but a copy of it by a 
Scottish artist is now in the Council- 
room of the Hospital :— 


“* This picture represents Heriot ap- 
parently in the vigour of life, habited 
in the court dress of the time, with a 
richly embroidered mantle, and an am- 
ple lawn ruff or collar. The fair hair 
that overshades the thoughful brow and 
calm calculating eye, with the cast of 
humour on the lower part of the coun- 
tenance, are all indicative of the ge- 
nuine Scottish character, and well dis- 
tinguish a personage fitted to move 
steadily and wisely through the world, 
with a strength of resolution to ensure 
success, and a disposition to enjoy it.’— 
No 37. 


The institution which has preserved 
his name, “ is,” says Scott, ‘ one of the 
proudest ornaments of Edinburgh, and 
is equally distinguished for the pur- 
poses of the institution and the excel- 
lence of the administration.” 

We have before stated the object of 
the institution. Its due administration 
is guarded by a clause in the founder's 
will which, in the event of mal-admi- 
nistration, gives the whole funds to the 
University of St. Andrew’s. 

To two of his friends, Dr. Robert 
Johnstone, of the house of Newby 
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in Annandale, and Dr. Balcanquel, 
was entrusted by Heriot the special 
charge of his affairs after his death. 
Balcanquel was born at Edinburgh 
in 1586. He had been a fellow of 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, and in 
1624, James gave him the deanery of 
Rochester. Johnstone was a barrister 
or advocate of some kind or other, 
and wrote a Latin history of his own 
times, more often praised than read. 
But, author and lawyer as he was, he 
was also an honest man, and his first 
act in the trust was relieving it from 
threatened litigation, by effecting some 
compromise with the niece of Heriot, 
who could not be brought to under- 
stand the reasonableness of her uncle’s 
disposition of his property. There ap- 
pears to have been no delay in the 
effort to callin the funds, for in the 
year but one after Heriot’s death, the 
trustees commenced their purchase of 
grounds in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh. Some confusion and conse- 
quent misrepresentation arose from the 
blunder of an accountant, who mistook 
pounds Scots for pounds sterling. The 
sum actually received was £23,625 
10s. 34d. In 1627, the ground on 
which the hospital stood was pur- 
chased, and in the same year a ship 
was freighted with timber from Nor- 
way for the buildings. Inigo Jones is 
believed to have furnished the plan, 
and on the first of July, 1628, the first 
stone was laid. The accounts were so 
carefully kept, that there could be no 
difficulty in ascertaining, if it were at 
any time felt an object to do-so, the 
name of the person by whom any par- 
ticular ornament was executed, and 
what he got for his work.* The mas- 


: ‘From the treasurer’s book of disbursements in Scottish money, for the year 
1632, the following extraordinary particulars are derived :— 


**March 24 To the wemen that drew in the cairt, 


fownd, ‘ ‘ 


To the 2 workmen that callit the cairt, iii lib. 
31 To the 6 wemen that drew in the cairt, 
To the men that keipis thame, 
April 7 To the 6 wemen that drew the red . 
June 2 To the gentlewemen that oulk [week] ° 
For 6 shakells to the wemeinis hands, with 


pryce of the piece xxiiijs. is 


Mair for 14 loks for their waistis 


piece, is ‘ 


For ane quhip to the gentlewemen in the cairt, 


at redding [clearing] the 
‘ xxxiiij 8. 

xij s. 

xxxiiij s. 

iii lib. xij s. 

xxii 8. 

° ° xxii 3. 

the cheingeis to thame, 
vii lib. iiij s. 
at vi s. the 
iiij lib. iiij s. 
xij s. 


‘and thair hands, 


** We hope that no one, on perusing the above, will conclude, that, in Scotland, 
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ter masons were paid ten shillings 
weekly, and had also £8 10s. a-year. 
A description of the building, chief- 
ly borrowed from Telford’s article on 
architecture in Brewster’s Encyclo- 
pedia, will pee interest our read- 
ers more than any other selection we 
could make from the volume :— 


** A general description of the build- 
ing, conformable to the original design, 
will naturally be expected in this place. 
George Heriot’s Hospital is a com- 
manding edifice, consisting of one square 
court, encompassed with buildings. It 
has—as shewn in the frontispiece to 
this volume—projecting turrets at the 
external angles, and a square tower 
over the entrance, which is carried up 
to double the height of the rest of the 
building, and finished with a cupola, 
The windows have pediments over 
them; some of these are pointed, some 
semi-circular, and open in the middle. 
The entrance archway has coupled Doric 
columns with fully enriched entabla- 
ture; bnt this is broken by heavy 
trusses, having grotesque Gothic orna- 
ments. Immediately above the arch- 
way are twisted Corinthian columns ; 
the whole of the centre front is crowned 
and surrounded by minute sculptures. 
On entering the court, and immediately 
above the centre archway, stands a fine 
statue of the Founder. The interior 
of the square, which is about thirty- 
two yards by thirty, has arcades on 
the east and north sides, and towers 
at the four angles, in which are stairs. 
The windows of three sides have pilas- 
ters and regular sculptured ornaments 
over them. In the upper row, on the 
north or entrance side, in the middle 
of the sculpture over the windows, 
there are small niches, with busts in 
them. On the south side is the chapel 
with large Gothic windows: but the 
entrance door has small coupled Co- 
rinthian columns, with a semi-circular 
pediment over each pair. There are 
upwards of two hundred windows in 
the hospital, and, strange to say, no 
one is precisely the same as the other. 
Notwithstanding this ingenious variety, 
even an experienced eye would not at 





females were generally put to such servile and shocking work in the seventeenth 


first discover this singular freak of the 
architect. ‘ We know,’ says Sir Tho- 
mas Telford, to whom we have. been 
chiefly indebted for the preceding de- 
scription, ‘‘ of no other instance in the 
works of a man of acknowledged ta- 
lents, where the operation of changing 
styles is so evident. In the chapel win- 
dows, although the general outlines are 
fine Gothic, the mouldings are Roman. 
In the entrance archways, although the 
principal members are Roman, the pin- 
nacles, trusses, and minute sculptures 
partake of the Gothic. The outlines 
of the whole design have evidently been 
modelled on the latter style of the ba- 
ronial castellated dwelling. It forms 
one of the most magnificent features 
of this singular city, and is a splendid 
monument of the munificence of one 
of its citizens.”—p. c. 3. 


Balcanquel’s name does not often 
again occur in the records of the hospi- 
tal. He was supposed to have been 
consulted in Charles’s efforts to intro- 
duce the English form of Church go- 
vernment into Scotland. He became 
Dean of Durham, but was soon pro- 
claimed an incendiary, and had to fly. 
He died in Wales, in the year 1645. 

Laud had assisted at the coronation 
in Scotland of Charles, and he inte- 
rested himself in the prosperity of the 
institution. But Laud’s power for 
good or evil soon ceased, and the civil 
distractions of the period interrupted 
every thing that the trustees were 
doing, or had proposed to do. John- 
stone, whose heart was in the work, 
had hoped before his death to have 
seen the hospital opened for the recep- 
tion of scholars. He died without 
having his wish accomplished, leaving 
a large property of his own to pur- 
poses similar in kind to that of He- 
riot’s. 

The governor of Heriot’s Hospital, 
as owner of the lands of Broughton, 
held baronial courts for fully a cen- 
tury, and capital crimes were occa- 
sionally tried before them. 

During the time occupied in build- 


century. These women and gentlewomen, we have no doubt, were hardened of- 
fenders, upon whom every kind of Church censure had been fruitlessly expended. 
There being then no bridewells or houses of correction, it seems probable that 
tbe magistrates, whose jurisdiction extended even to hanging, and drowning in 
the North Loch, had tried the effect of public exposure, by sending these culprits 
to clear the foundation for the hospital. To prevent their escape, locks and 
shackles had been used in the scandalous manner noticed in the treasurer’s 


account.”—p. 61. 
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ing the hospital, and while nothing 
gould be done for the proper objects 
of Heriot’s bounty, the trustees felt 
themselves justified in giving small 
pensions to relatives of Heriot. In 
1650 the building was nearly com- 
pleted, and was first oceupied by a vi- 
siter on whom its governors little 
counted. Cromwell was destined to 
visit them, when he 


“To peace and truth his glorious way had ploughed, 
And on the back of crowned Fortune proud 
Had reared God's trophies, and his work pursued : 
While Derwen stream, with blood of Scots imbrued, 
And Dunbarfield resound his praises loud, 
And Worcester’s laureate wreath.” 


It is probable that the governors of 
Heriot’s thought that Oliver had as 
little right to the high praises given 
him by puritan John, as to the hospi- 
tal itself in which he stabled his troop- 
ers, and to which, after seizing it uncere- 
moniously by the right of the strongest, 
he put forward other claims. ‘“ Heriot,” 
quoth Cromwell, “ was a naturalized 
Englishman, and had acquired his 
fortune in England. He had no 
right to bequeath it to Scotland 
—[we do not see the consequence of 
this reasoning, Oliver; it sounds like 
what Newman calls logical sequence] 
—and at all events the revenue has 
been applied contrary to the founder's 
orders, and therefore belongs to the 

arliament of England!’ Well argued, 

eroicsoldier! There is something to 
be said in praise of robbery when it 
assumes this high tone. Thou, too, 
shalt have thine admirers! 

Oliver’s stormy hour, however, passed 
away. More lands were bought. All 
was again prosperous, and on the 13th 
of April, 1659, thirty boys were elect- 
ed on the foundation. On the same 
day, the first “schoolmaster” was 
elected. New brooms sweep clean, 
and the first act of the governors was 
creditable. There were three candi- 
dates, whom they examined in gram- 
mar and arithmetic. One of the can- 
didates was a relative of Heriot’s— 
“he was a weak professor of both” 
{grammar and arithmetic]. The two 
others were equal, and in these cir- 
cumstanees a preference was given to 
one who had the good fortune to be a 
* burgess’s bairn.” The dress of the 
boys was “sad-russet cloth doublets, 
breeches, and stockings, hose and 
— of the same colour, with black 

ats and strings.” 
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Anniversary sermons are preached 
on what jis called Heriot's day (the 
27th of June). The first was by Ro- 
bert Douglas, a remarkable man, who 
had been a chaplain in Gustavus 
Adolphus’s army. Gustavus said of 
him—*“ There goes a man that, for 
wisdom, might be a counsellor to any 
king in Europe; for gravity, modera- 
tor to any assembly in the world; 
and for his skill in military affairs, 
might be general of any army.” 

The Heriot gardens were a fashion- 
able promenade, The governors took 
care from the first that they should 
present some of the advantages of a 
botanic garden. Some fear of the 
plants being stolen by florists is sug- 
gested, and endeavoured to be guard- 
ed against ; but we suppose all such 
regulations are vain. Pennant, writ- 
ing in 1769, tells us that these gar- 
dens “ were formerly the resort of the 
gay, and there the Scottish poets often 
laid, in their comedies, the scenes of 
intrigue.” 

An amusing story is told of the 
boys of Heriot’s Hospital, in 1682. 
The Earl of Argyle was in this year 
convicted of high treason, for refusing 
the test oath without certain qualifica- 
tions, The Heriot boys ordered their 
watch dog to take the test, and offered 
him the paper. When he refused, 
they rubbed it over with butter. He 
then licked off the butter, but spat 
out the paper. They empannelled a 
jury, tried him for treason, and hanged 
him. 

In 1741, Whitfield visited Edinburgh, 
and went to Heriot’s Hospital. He is 
said to have wrought a great change 
on the boys in the institution. How- 
ever this be, the record of his visit 
states the Heriot’s Hospital boys to 
have been the worst boys in the town 
—a fact not unlikely, for we believe 
that no anxiety on the part of trustees 
or governors can ever be of the same 
use as the ceaseless vigilance of the 
parental eye. Much may be done for 
children in these public institutions, 
but more than is possible to be effect- 
ed may also be expected. The fag- 
ging (or, as it was called, the garring) 
system prevailed till within the last 
twenty years to a fearful extent. It 
would appear that some of the appoint- 
ments of masters were of weak, obsti- 
nate, well-meaning men; that to this 
the insubordination of the boys was 
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to be referred. “ ‘Phe depraving influ- 
ence of one oa appointment 
may have extended its consequences 
not only over the duration of a single 
incumbency, but over every succeed- 
ing period. Something, of course, 
must be referred to the imperfect civi- 
lization of the period.” In 1752, cock 
fighting was prohibited. In 1756 
a master was solemnly deposed 
on account of his unfitness for his 
office. 

In 1759, the governor of the hospi- 
tal had a matter of some difficulty to 
manage, It was one of those cases in 
which honest and obstinate men might 
easily be supposed never to come to 
an agreement. The whole of the 
ground to the north of the city, on 
which the new town of Edinburgh 
stands, was the property of the hospi- 
tal, and it was sold by the trustees to 
the city. The prodigious increase of 
value of this property which was anti- 
cipated, and which has since been re- 
alized to an extent far surpassing all 
anticipation, made a transaction, in 
which the magistrates of the city act- 
ing as sellers on the one side (for they, 
as such magistrates, were governors 
of the hospital), and purchasers 
on the other, one of great delica- 
cy. The act was represented as a 
dishonest sacrifiee of the property of 
the institution. This clearly was a 
mistake, for in the hands of the insti- 
tution it could be worth comparatively 
little; but it led to litigation, and it 
was not till after some time that 
a right to sell was established. 

In 1762, John Erskine returned to 
the institution the sum given him for an 
anniversary sermon, which he preached, 
requesting that it might be expend- 
ed in the purchases of religious and 
moral treatises for the boys. In 
this gift originated the library. 

In 1835, it was found that there was 
a surplus fund, and on the motion of 
Duncan M‘Laren, Esq., one of the 
magistrates of Edinburgh, a part of 
this surplus revenue was applied “ to 
the erection of schools for tbe educa- 
tion of such burgesses’ sons as cannot 
be admitted into the hospital.” Infant 
and juvenile schools were established 
in the several districts of the city. 
The payment of the masters and mis- 
tresses was made to depend, in part, 
on the number of pupils attending. 
Within a fortnight after the first 
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school was opened, the- applications 
for admission were seven hundred, 
though the number to be received 
was limited by the government to two 
hundred and fifty. The children eli- 
gible are: first, children in poor cir- 
cumstances of deceased burgesses and 
freemen of Edinburgh ; second, chil- 
dren of such burgesses and freemen as 
are not sufficiently able to maintain 
them ; and, thirdly, children of poor 
citizens of Edinburgh, residing within 
the royalty. 

Of these schools the plan seems ad- 
mirable, and the success, as far as we 
have the means of judging, perfect, 
They are connected with the hospital, 
not only by being under the manage- 
ment of the same governors, but by the 
head master of the hospital being the 
inspector of all the Heriot {schools. 
Of the latter, we believe, the whole 
expense is not more than £3000 a- 
year. Two governors—one lay, one 
clerical—are each fortnight obliged to 
inspect the schools in addition to the 
weekly visits of the head master of the 
hospital; and written reports are 
made of the results of these visits half- 
yearly. There is no charge for edu- 
cation, and not only are school requi- 
sites supplied, but each school is fur- 
nished with a valuable library. The 
gratuitous education of the poor will 
compel a higher order of education 
for the rich, The masters of the 
juvenile schools are persons highly 
qualified ; and their remuneration is, 
considering the average income of 
parochial teachers in Scotland, liberal 
inthe extreme. The salary is £140 
a-year. The masters are assisted by 
apprentice-teachers—an exceedingly 
well-conceived part of the system, and 
which almost wholly gets rid of the 
plan of monitors, prefects, &c. These 
younger assistants are bound to act as 
apprentice-teachers for three years. 
They are paid three shillings and six- 
pence a-week for the first year, four 
shillings and sixpence during the se- 
cond, and six shillings for the third. 
When the apprentice-teachers are se- 
lected from the boys educated at the 
hospital, they are bound for five years, 
and, in addition to their weekly pay, 
receive £10 a-year. The school is 
divided into five sections; four are 
taught by apprentices—the. fifth by 
the head master. The apprentice- 
teachers receive lessons themselves 
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each evening in the more advanced 
branches of instruction. 

We cannot find room to give the 
calculations from which Dr. Steven 
has satisfied himself that the average 
expense of each child to the institu- 
tion is, as nearly as possible, £1. This 
is exclusive of what is to be calculated 
for building, repairs, &c., of the school 
in which they are educated. When 
these expenses are added, the average 
amounts to about £1 13s. 6d., or 
seven-pence halfpenny a-week. 

We regret that we have not room 
to dwell at greater length on this 
exceedingly important volume. In 
Ireland, and at this moment, the in- 
struction it gives is such, that we 
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think any persons connected with edu- 
cation not availing themselves of the in- 
formation it gives, are neglecting a 
positive duty. We have done all that 
it was possible for us to do, consist- 
ent with the space that we can give 
to this article, to select and condense 
what we regard as most useful; but 
it is impossible in the compass of a 
few pages to do more than refer to 
many things, of which the great prac- 
tical value cannot be exhibited except 
by entering into minute detail. To 
Dr. Steven, the public, and more es- 
pecially such of the public as take an 
interest in the great question of edu- 
cation, owe a deep debt of gratitude. 


Oh, the changes of time, like the changes of tide, 
Are sudden and certain, though whiles sair to bide ; 
Our ivy-clad cottage, sae dear to us a’— 

Frae that happy hame we are now gaun awa’! 


For mony a lang spring-time the bud has been seen 
On our bonnie wee bush, wi’ its leaflets sae green, 
But wha now its blossoms will watch when they blaw ? 
Frae our ain little cottage we're now gaun awa’! 


Oh, there’s much for reflection, there’s much too for fear— 
The past it looks pleasant, the future looks drear! 

For wha’ warm affection to us e’er will shaw 

Like the kind friends departed—the leal hearts awa’! 


We think not of fortune, we think not of fame, 
But deeply we ponder on leaving our hame— 
That hame whose remembrance the deep tears will draw— 


Frae our ain little cottage we’re now gaun awa’ !* 


* NOTE TO THE EDITOR. 


Dear Sm—Surely if “good wine need no bush,” a good song should require 


no explanation. 


gotism as regards this, however, will be pardoned. The song 


refers to the circumstance of its author leaving a residence which he has occupied 
for nearly nineteen years, where, in ‘‘the happy days o’ youth” his best songs have 
been written, and under whose roof his honoured parents took a farewell of time. 
These are associations which you will excuse me dwelling on in the humble lyric 


before you. Yours faithfully, 
Lath, 27th April, 1646, 


Ropert GILFILuan. 
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The Black Prophet—A Fale of Irish Famine. 


THE BLACK PROPHET.——A TALE OF IRISH FAMINE, 


BY WILLIAM CARLETON. 


CHAPTER IX.——MEETING OF STRANGERS-——MYSTERIOUS DIALOGUES. 


Gra Gat Suuivan and the prophet’s 
wife having left the miser’s meal-shop, 
proceeded in the direction of Augha- 
murran, evidently in close, and, if one 
could judge by their gestures, deeply 
important conversation. ‘The strange 
woman followed them at a distance, 
meditating, as might be perceived by 
her hesitating manner, upon the most 
seasonable moment of addressing either 
one or both, without seeming to inter- 
rupt or disturb their dialogue. Al- 
though the actual purport of the topic 
they discussed could not be known by 
a spectator, yet even to an ordinary 
observer, it was clear that the elder 
female uttered something that was cal- 
culated to warn or alarm the younger. 
She raised her extended forefinger, 
looked earnestly into the face of her 
companion, then upwards solemnly, and 
clasping her hands with vehemence, 
appeared to close her assertion by ap- 
pealing to heaven in behalf of its truth ; 
the younger looked at her with wonder, 
seemed amazed, paused suddenly on her 
step, raised her Cooke and looked as if 
about to express terror ; but, checking 
herself, appeared as it were perplexed 
by uncertainty and doubt. After this 
the elder woman seemed to confide 
some secret or sorrow to the other, for 
she began to weep bitterly, and to 
wring her hands as if with remorse, 
whilst her companion looked like one 
who had been evidently transformed into 
an impersonation of pure and artless 
sympathy. She caught the rough hand 
of the other, and ere she had proceeded 
very far in her narrative, a few tears 
of compassion stole down her youthful 
cheek ; after which she began to ad- 
minister consolation in a manner that 
was at once simple and touching. She 
pressed the hand of the afflicted woman 
between her's, then wiped her eyes with 
her own handkerchief, and soothed her 
with a natural softness of manner that 
breathed at once of true tenderness and 
delicacy. 


As soon as this affecting scene had 
been concluded, the strange woman im- 
perceptibly mended her pace, until her 

roximity occasioned them to look at 

er with that feeling which prompts us 
to recognize the wish ofa person to ad- 
dress us, as it is often expressed, by an 
appearance of mingled anxiety and dif- 
fidence, when they approach us. At 
length Mave Sullivan spoke— 

‘*Who is that strange woman that 
is followin’ us, an’ wants to say some- 
thing, if one can judge by her looks 2” 

«« Well, [don’tknow,” replied Nelly ; 
**but whatsomever it may be, she wishes 
be speak to either you or me, no doubt 
of 1t.” 

**She looks like ‘a poor woman,’”* 
said Mave, ‘an’ yet she did’nt ask any 
thing in Skinadre’s, barring a drink of 
water; but God pity her, if she’s comin’ 
to us for relief, poor crature! Atany 
rate, as she appears to have care and 
distress in her face, I’ll spake to her.” 

She then beckoned the female to ap- 
proach them, who did so; but they 
could perceive, as she advanced, that 
they had been mistaken in supposing 
her to be one of those unhappy beings 
whom the prevailing famine had driven 
to mendicancy. There was visible in 
her face a feeling of care and anxiety 
certainly, but none of that supplicat- 
ing expression which is at once re- 
cognized as the characteristic of the 
wretched class to which they supposed 
her to belong. This circumstance con- 
siderably embarrassed the inexpe- 
rienced girl, whose gentle heart at the 
moment sympathized with the stranger’s 
anxieties, whatever they may have been, 
and she hesitated a little, when the wo- 
man approached, in addressing her. 
At length she spoke— 

« We wor jist sayin’ to one another,” 
she observed, “ that it looked as if you 
wished to spake to either this woman 
or me.” 

‘*You’re right enough, then,” she 
replied ; I have something to say to 


* A common and compassionate name for a person forced to ask almsq. 
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her, and a single word to yourself, 
too.” 

** An’ what is it you have to say to 
me ?” asked Nelly ; ‘‘I hope it isn’t to 
borry money from. me, bekaise if it is, 
my banker has failed, an’ left me as 
poor as a church mouse.’ 

** Are you in distress, poor woman ?” 
inquired ‘the generous and kind-heart- 
ed girl. “May be you're hungry ; it 
isn’t much we can do for you; but 
little as it is, if you come home with 
me, you'll come toa family that wont 
seruple to share the little they have 
now with any one that’s worse off than 
themselves.” 

** Ay, you may well say ‘now,’ 
ébeerved the prophet’ s wife; ** for un- 
til now it’s they that could always af- 
ford it; an’ indeed it was the ready 
an’ the willin’ bit was ever at your fa- 
ther’s table.” 

The stranger looked upon the serene 
and beautiful features of Mave with a 
long gaze of interest and admiration ; 
after v which she added, with a sigh— 

«And you, I believe, are the girl 
they talk so much about for the fair 
face and the good heart? Little pine- 
tration it takes to see that you have 
both, my sweet girl. If I don’t mis- 
take, your name is Mave Sullivan, or 
Gra Gal, as the people mostly call you. 

Mave, whose natural delic “acy Was 
tender and pure as the dew- drop of 
morning, on hearing her praises thus 
uttered by the lips of a stranger, blush- 
ed so deeply , that her w hole neck and 
face became suffused with that delicious 
erimson of modesty which, alas! is now 
of such rare occurrence among the sex, 
uneonscious that, in doing so, she was 
adding fresh testimony to the impres- 
sions which had gone so generally 
abroad of her extraordinary beauty, 
and the many unostentatious virtues 
which adorned her humble life. 

** Mave Sullivan is my name,” she 
replied, smiling through her blushes ; 
“as to the other nickname, the people 
will call one what they like, no mat- 
ther whether it’s right or wrong.” 

“ The people’s seldom w rong, then, 
in givin’ names of the kind,” returned 
the stranger; ‘ but in your case, 
they’re right at all events, as any one 
may know that looks upon you: that 
sweet face, an’ them fair looks is sel- 
dom éver found with a bad heart. May 

God guard you, my purty and inno- 
cent girl, an’ keep you safe from all 
evil, I.pray his holy name this day !” 


” 


The prophet’s wife and Mave ex- 
changed looks as the woman spoke ; 
and the latter said— 

**T hope you don’t think there’s any 
evil before me ?” 

** Who is there,” replied the stranger, 
‘that can say there’s not? Sure it’s 
before us and about us every hour . 
the day; but in your case, ‘darlin’, 
jist say—be on your guard, an’ don’ 
trust or put belief in any one that you 
don’t know well. That's all I can say, 
an’ indeed all I know.” 

**I feel thankful to you,” replied 
Mave; ‘‘and now that you wish me 
well—for I’m sure you do—maybe 
you'd grant me a favour ?” 

“If its widin’ the bounds of my 
power I'll do it,” returned the other, 
“but it’s little I can do, God help 
me!” 

** Nelly,” said Mave, ‘will you go 
on to the cross-roads there, an’ I'll be 
with you in a minute.” 

The cross-roads alluded to were only 
about a couple of hundred yards before 
them. The prophet’s wife proceeded, 
and Mave renewed the conversation. 

** What I want you to do for me is 
this—that is if you can do it—maybé 
you could bring a couple of stone o’ 
meal to a family of the name of—of—” 
here she blushed again, and her con- 
fusion became so evident that she felt 
it impossible to proceed until she had 
recovered in some degree her com- 
posure. ‘Only two or three years 
agone,” she continued, ‘they were 
the daicentest farmers in the parish ; ; 
but the world went against them, as 
it has of late a’most against every one, 
owin’ to the fall of prices, and now 
they’re out of their farm, very much 
reduced, and there’s sickness among 
them as well as want. They’ ve been 
livin’,” she proceeded, wiping away 
the tears which were now fast flowing, 
‘in a kind of cabin or little cottage 
not far from the fine house an’ plac e 
that was not long ago their own. 
Their name,” she added, after a pause, 
in which it was quite evident that she 
struggled strongly with her feelings, 
6s is—is—Dalton.” 


‘Was the young fellow one of 


them,” asked the woman, “that was 
so outrageous awhile ago in the mi- 
ser’s? I think I heard the name given 
to him.” 

**Oh, I have nothing to say for 
him,” replied Mave; ‘ he was alway rs 
wild, but they say never bad-hearte 
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it’s the rest of the family I’m thinking 
about—an’ even that young man isn’t 
more than three or four days up out 
o’ the fever. What I want you to do 
is to bring the meal I’m spakin’ of to 
that family—any one will show you 
their little place—an’ to lave it there 
about dusk this evenin’, so that no one 
will ever know you do it; an’ as you 
love God an’ hope for mercy, don’t 
breathe my name in the business at 
all.” 

«‘T will do it for you,” replied the 
other; ‘‘but in the meantime where 
am I to get the meal ?” 

‘Why, at the miser’s,” replied 
Mave; “and when you go there, tell 
him that the person who tould him 
they wouldn't forget it to him, sent you 
for it, an’ you'll get it.” 

‘God forbid I’d refuse you that 
much,” said the stranger; “an’ al- 
though it'll keep me out longer than I 
expected, still I’ll manage 1t for you, 
an’ come or go what will, widout men- 
tioning your name.” 

**God bless you for that,” said 
Mave, ‘an’ grant that you may never 
be brought to the same hard pass that 
they're in, an’ keep you from ever 
havin’ a heavy or a sorrowful heart.” 

‘«¢ Ah, acushla oge,” replied the wo- 
man, with a profound sigh, “that 
prayer’s too late for me; oe thing 
else than a heavy and a sorrowful heart 
I’ve seldom had; for the last twenty 
years and upwards little but care and 
sorrow has been upon me.” 

‘‘Indeed one might easily guess as 
much,” said Mave; “ you have a look 
of heart-break and sorrow sure enough. 
But answer me this—how do you know 
that there’s evil before me or about 
me ?” 

«TI don’t know much about it,” re- 
turned the other, “but I’m afeard 
there’s something to your disadvan- 
tage planned or a plannin’ against you. 
When I seen you awhile ago I didn’t 
know who you were till I heard your 
name; I’m a stranger here, not two 
weeks in the neighbourhood, an’ know 
hardly any body in it.” 

«‘ Well,” observed Mave, “ who had 
fallen back upon her own position, 
and the danger alluded to by the 
stranger, “I'll do nothing that’s wrong 
myself, an’ if there’s danger about me, 
as I hear there is, it’s 4 good thing to 
know that God can guard me in spite 
of all that any one can do against 
me. 
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“‘ Let that be your principle, a 
—sooner or later the hand o’ 
can an’ will make every thing clear, 
an’ afther all, dear, he is the best pro- 
tection, blessed be his name !” 

They had now reached the cross- 
roads already spoken of, where the 
prophet’s wife again joined them for a 
short time, previous to her separation 
from Mave, whose way from that point 
lay in a direction opposite to theirs. 

‘¢This woman,” said Mave, ‘ wishes 
to go to Condy Dalton’s in the course 
of the evenin’, an’ you, Nelly, can show 
her from the road the poor place they 
now live in, God help them.” 

“To be sure,” replied the other, 
‘an’ the house where they did live 
when they wor at themselves, full, an’ 
warm, an’ daicent; an’ it is a hard 
case on them, God knows, to be turned 
out like beggars from a farm that they 
spent hundreds on, an’ to be forced to 
see the landlord, ould Dick o’ the 
Grange, now settin’ it at a higher rent, 
an’ puttin’ into his own pocket the 
money that they laid out upon im- 
provin’ it an’ makin’ it valuable for him 
an’ his—throth, it’s open robbery an’ 
nothin’ else.” 

«Tt is a hard case upon them, as 
every body allows,” said Mave; ‘‘ but 
it’s over now an’ can’t be helped. Good 
bye, Nelly, an’ God bless you; an’ 
God bless you too,” she added, ad- 
dressing the strange woman, whose 
hand she shook and pressed. ‘‘ You 
are a great deal oulder than I am, an’ 
as I said, every one may read care an’ 
sorrow upon your face. Mine doesn’t 
show it yet, I know, but for all that 
the heart within me is full of both; an’ 
no likelihood of its ever bein’ others 
wise with me.” 

As she spoke, the tears again gushed 
down her cheeks ; but she checked her 
grief by an effort, and after a second 
hurried good-bye she proceeded on her 
way home. 

‘*That seems a mild girl,” said 
the strange woman, “as she is a lovely 
creature to look at.” 

*¢ She’s betther than she looks,” re- 
turned the oe wife, * an’ that’s 
a great deal to say for her.” 

‘‘That’s but truth,” replied the 
stranger, “andI believe it ; for indeed 
she has goodness in her face.” 

‘*She has and in her heart,” re- 
plied Nelly; “no wondher, indeed 
that every one calls her the Gra Gal; 
for it’s she that well desarves it—you 
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are bound for Condy Dalton’s then ?” 
she added, inquiringly. 

«*T am,” said the other. 

«T think you must be a stranger 
in the counthry, otherwise I'd know 
your face,” continued Nelly—* but 
may be you're a relation of theirs.” 

“*T am a stranger,” said the other ; 
but no relation.” 

“‘The Daltons,” proceeded Nelly, 
‘‘are daicent people—but hot and 
hasty as the sayin’ is. It’s the blow 
before the word wid them always.” 

«Ay, but they say,” returned her 
companion, ‘that a hasty heart was 
never a bad one.” 

«*Many a piece o’ nonsense they 
say as well as that,” rejoined Nelly, 
“y know them that ’ud put a knife 
into your heart hastily enough—ay 
an’ give you a hasty death into the 
bargain. They'll first break your 
head—cut you to theskull, and then, 
indeed, they'll give you a plaisther. 
That was ever an’ always the cor- 
recther of the same Daltons, an’ if 
all accounts be thrue, the hand of 
God is upon them,-an’ will be upon 
them till the bloody deed is brought 
to light.” 

‘¢ How is that,” inquired the other 
with intense interest, whilst her eyes 
became. suddenly riveted upon Nelly’s 
hard features. 

«Why a murdher that was com- 
mitted betther than twenty years 
ago in this neighbourhood.” 

«A. murdher!” exclaimed the 
stranger. “Where ?—when ?—how ?” 

“IT can tell you where, an’ I can 
tell you when,” replied Nelly, “but 
there I must stop—for unless I was 
at the committin’ of it, you might 
know very well I couldn't tell you 
how.” 

‘* Where then,” she asked, and 
whilst she did so, it was by a con- 
siderable effort that she struggled to 
prevent her agitation from being no- 
ticed by the prophet’s wife. 

“Why, near the Grey Stone at 
the cross roads of Mallybenagh—that’s 
the where.” 

**An’ now for the when,” asked 
the stranger, who almost panted with 
anxiety as she spoke. 

**Let me. see,” replied Nelly, 
‘* fourteen an’ six makes twenty, an’ 
two before that or nearly—I mane 
the year o’ the rebellion. Why it’s 
not all out two-and-twenty years I 
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“ Aisey,” said the other, “I'm 
but very weak an’ feeble—will you 
jist wait till I rest a minute on this 
green bank by the road.” 

«* What ails you?” asked. Nelly, 
“you look as if you'd got suddenly 
| ig 

“TI did get ill a little—but it’ll 
soon pass away,” she answered— 
‘¢ thrue enough,” she added in a low 
voice, and as if in a soliloquy ; ‘* God 
is a just Judge—he is—he is! Well, 
but—oh I'll soon get better — well, 
but listen, what became of. the mur- 
dhered man ?—was the body ever 
got?” 

**Nobody knows that—the body 
was never got—that is to say nobody 
knows where it’s now lyin’-—snug 
enough too.” 

“Ha!” thought the stranger eyeing 
her furtively—“ snug enough !—there’s 
more knowledge where that came 
from. What do you mane by snug 
enough ?” she asked abruptly. 

“Mane,” replied the other, who 
at once perceived the force of the 
unguarded expression she had used ;— 
«‘ mane, why what could I mane, but 
that whoever did the deed, hid the 
body where very few would be likely 
to find it.” 

Her companion now stood up, and 
approaching the prophet’s wife, raised 
her hand, and said in a tone that 
was both startling and emphatic— 

“‘T met you this day as you may 
think by accident, but take my word 
for it, and as sure as we must both 
account for our acts, it was the hand 
o’ God that brought us together. 
I now look into your face, and I tell 
you that I see guilt and trouble 
there—ay an’ the dark work of a 
conscience, that’s gnawin’ your heart 
both night and day.” 

Whilst speaking, she held her face 
within about a foot of Nelly’s, into 
which she looked with an expression 
so searching and dreadful in its pene- 
tration, that the other shrunk back, 
and felt for a moment as if subdued 
by a superior spirit. It was, how- 
ever, only for a moment, the sense 
of her subjection passed away, and she 
resumed that hard and imperturbable 
manner, for which she had been all 
her life so remarkable, unless when, 
like Etna or Vesuvius, she burst out 
of this seeming coldness into fire and 

sion. There, however, they stood 
ooking sternly intoeach other's faces, 
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as if each felt anxious that the other 
should quail before her gaze—the 
stranger In order that her impressions 
might be confirmed, and the prophet’s 
wife that she should by the force of 
her strong will, fling off * se traces 
of inquietude, whic h she knew very 
well were often too legible in her 
countenance. 

«You are wrong,” said Nelly, 
‘an’ have only mistaken my face 
for a lookin’-glass. It was your own 
you saw, an’ it was your own you 
wor spaking of—tor if ever I saw 
a face that pub! fishes an’ ill-spent life 
on the part of it's owner, yours is 
a." 

«Care an’ 
replied the other, 
causes sorrow, I 
knowledge in your 
something that’s weighin’ down your 
heart, an’ that won't let you rest 
until you give it up. You needn't 
deny it, for you can't hide it—hard 
your eye 1s, but it’s not clear, and I 
see that it quivers, and is unaisy be- 
fore mine.” 

“ [said you're mistaken,” replied the 
other: “but even supp sth’ 
not, how is it your busines 
my mind is aisy or not ? 
have my sins to answer for.” 

« T know that,” said the stranger ; 
“and God sees my own account will 
be too long and too heavy, I deubt. 
I now beg of you, as you hope to meet 
judgment, to think of what I said, 
‘Look into your own irae and it 
will tell you whether Iam right or 
whether I am wre Consult your 
husband, and it he — any insight at 
all into futurity, he must tell vou that, 
unless you clear your conse ience, you'll 
have a hard death-bed of it.” 

« You're goin’ to Condy Dalton's,’ 
replied Nelly, with much coolness, but 


sorrow I have had,” 
‘an’ the sin that 
but there's 
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Tue latter procecded on her way home, 
having marked the miserable hovel of 
Condy Dalton. At present our read- 
ers will accompany us more to 
the eabin of Donnel Dh, 
Ilis wite, as the reader 
been startied into something like re- 
morse, b "Vv the incidents which had oc- 
‘urred within the last two days, and 
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whether assumed or not it is dificult 
to say; “look into Ais face, and try 
what you can find there. At any rate, 
report has it that there's blood upon 
his hand, an’ that the downfall of him- 
self an’ his family is only the ven- 
eeance of God, an’ the curse of mur- 
dher A i pursuin’ him and them.” 

«¢ Why,” inquired the othe reagerly, 
“was he ace used of it ?’ 

‘Ay, an’ taken up for it; but be- 
kai se the bi ly wasn 't found, they could 
do nothing to him. 

‘* May heaven assist me !” exclaimed 
the stranger, “but this day 
however, God’s will be done, as it 
will be done! Are you goin’ ?” 

“I'm replied Nelly; “ by 
crossin’ the fields here, [Il save a oreat 
deal of ground; and when you get 
as far as the broken bridge, youll see 

‘oe fu m- house widout any smoke 

nit; about a quarther of a mile or 
less » beyan that you'll find the house 
lookin’ fi r—the house where 
C ondy Dalton lives 

Having thus dineete d the stranger, 
the prophet’ t's wife entered a gap that 
Jed into a field, and proceed led on her 
be homewards, h: wing, ere she part- 

glanced at her with a me aning 
which rendered it extreme ‘ly diffenlt to 
say whether the singular language ad- 
dressed te her had left bebind it any 
such imp ession as the speaker wis shed 
it to produce. Their glances met and 
ch other for a short time ; 
the strange womal 1 poinied solemnly 
towards the sky, and se prophet’ s 
siniled carelessly ; but yet, by a 
very keen eve, it might have been ne- 
ticed that, under this natural or affeet- 
ed indiffe aie ” thane lurked a blank 
or rather an ungniet expression, such 
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tion for whatever she did that was 
wrong. The strongest principle in 
her, however, was one which is fre- 
quently to be found among her class— 
I mean such a lingering impression of 
religious feeling as is not sufficiently 
strong to prevent the commission of 
crime, but yet is capable by its influ- 
ence to keep the conscience r stless 
and uneasy under its 
Whether to class this 
weakness or with virtue, is indeed dif- 
ficult; but to whichsoever of them 
it may belong, of one thing we are 
certain, that many a mind, rude and 
hardened by guilt, is weak or virtuous 
only on this single point. 
constituted are always remarkable for 
feelings of strong superstition, and 
are easily influenced by the occurrence 
of slight incidents, to which they are 
certain to attribute a peculiar signifi- 
cance, especially when connected with 
any thing that may occasion them un- 
easiness for the time, or which may 
happen to occupy their thoughts, or 
affect their own welfare or interests. 

The reader need not be surprised, 
therefore, on learning that this woman, 
with all her apathy of character on the 
general matters of life, was accessible 
to the feeling or principle we have just 
described, nor that the conversation 
she had just had with the strange wo- 
man both disturbed and alarmed her. 

On returning, she found her hus- 
band and stepdaughter both at home ; 
the latter hacking up some whitethorn 
wood with an old hatchet, for the fire, 
and the other sitting with his head leant 
gloomily upon his hand, as if rumi- 
nating upon the vicissitudes of a trou- 
bled or ill-spent life. 

Having deposited her burthen, she 
sat down, and drawing a long breath, 
wiped her face with the corner ofa 
blue praskeen which she always wore, 
and this she did with a serious and 
stern face, intimating, as it were, that 
her mind was engaged upon matters 
of deep interest, whatever they might 
have been. 

«* What's that you're doin’? she in- 
quired of Sarah, in a grave, sharp 
voice. 

‘Have you no eyes?” replied the 
other ; “ don’t you see what I'm doin’ ?” 

«Where did you get them white 
thorns that you're cuttin’ up?” 

«* Where did I get them, is it ?” 

*‘ Ay; I said so.” 
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** Why, where they grew—ha, ha, 
ha! There's information for you.” 

“Oh, God help you! how do you 
expect to get through life at all?” 

“ Why, as well as I can—although 
not, maybe, as well as I wish.” 

** Where did you cut them thorns, I 
ax ?” 

“ An’ I tould you; but since that 
won't satisfy you, I cut them on the 
Rath above there.” 

«« Heavens presarve us, you harden- 
ed jade, have you no fear of any thing 
about you ?” 

** Divil a much that I know of, sure 
enough.” 

«« Didn't you know that them thorns 
belongs to the fairies, and that some 
evil will betide any one that touches 
or injures a single branch o’ them.” 

** Divil a single branch I injured,” 
replied Sarah, laughing; “ I cut down 
the whole tree at wanst.” 

“‘ My sowl to glory, if I think it’s 
safe to live in the house wid you, you 
hardened divil.” 

“ Throth, I think you may well say so, 
afther yesterday's escape,” returned 
Sarah; “an’ I have no objection that 
you should go to glory, body an’ sow] ; 
an’ a purty piece o’ goods will be in 
glory when you're there—ha, ha, ha!” 

“Throw out them thorns, | bid 
you.” 

« Why so? 
for the fire ?” 

** No matther for that; we don't 
want to bring the ‘good people'—this 
day's Thursday, the Lord stand be- 
tween us an’ harm—amin !—about our 
ears. Out wid them!” 

** No, the sorra branch.” 

“ Out wid them, I say. Are you 
afeard of neither God nor the devil 2” 

«* Not overburdened wid much fear 
of either o’ them,” replied the daring 
young creature. 

* Aren’t you afeard o’ the good 
people, then ?” 

*‘ If they’re good people, why should 
we be afeard o’ them? No, I'm not.” 

“Put the thorns out, I bid you 
again.” ; 

* Divil a chip, mother dear ; if your 
own evil conscience or your dirty 
cowardice makes you afeard o’ the fai- 
ries, don’t think I am. 1 don't care 
that aboutthem. These same thorns 
must boil the dinner in spite of all the 
fairies in Europe ; so don’t fret either 
yourself or me on the head o’ them.” 


Don’t we want them 
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** Oh, Isee what’s to come! There's 
a doom over this house, that’s all, an’ 
over some, if not all o’ them that’s in 
it. Every thing’s leadin’ to it; an’ 
come it will.” 

“Why, mother dear, at this rate 
you'll lave my father nothin’ to say. 
You're keepin’ all the black prophecies 
to yourself. Why don’t you rise up, 
man alive,” she added, turning to him, 
“and Jet her hear how much of the 
divil’s lingo you can give. It's hard, 
if you can’t prophesy as much evil as 
she can. Shake yourself, ruffle your 
feathers, or clap your wings three 
times, in the divil’s name, an’ tell her 
she'll be hanged; or, if you wish to 
soften it, say she'll go to heaven in a 
string—ha, ha, ha!” 

At this moment, a poor, famine- 
struck looking woman, with three or 
four children, the very pictures of 
starvation and misery, came to the 
door, and in that voice of terrible des- 
titution which rings feeble and hollow 
from an empty and exhausted frame, 
she implored them for some food. 

‘© We haven't it for you, honest wo- 
man,” said Nelly, in her cold, indiffe- 
rent voice—* it's not for you now.” 

The hope of relief was nearly de- 
stroyed by the unfeeling tones of the 
voice in which she was answered. She 
looked, however, at her famishing 
children, and once mcre returned to 
the door, after having gone a few steps 
from it. 

«© Oh, what will become of these ?” 
she added, pointing to the children. 
“I don’t care about myself—I think 
my cares will soon be over.” 

* Go to the divil out o’ that !"’ shouted 
the prophet—* don’t be tormentin’ us 
wid yourself and your brats.” 

** Didn’t you hear already,” repeat- 
ed his wife, “that you got your an- 
swer. We're poor ourselves, and 
we can’t help every one that comes to 
us. It’s not for you now.” 

“Don’t you hear that there's no- 
thing for you?” again cried the pro- 
phet, in an angry voice; ‘ yet you'll 
be botherin’ us!” 

“Indeed we haven't it, good wo- 
man,” repeated Nelly; ‘so take your 
answer.” 

** Don’t you know that’s a lie ?” said 
Sarah, addressing her stepmother. 
* You have it, if you wish to give it.” 

** What’s a lie?” said her father, 
starting, for he had again relapsed 
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into his moodiness—“ what's a lie ?— 
who—who’s a liar 2” 

«You are,” she replied, looking him 
coolly and contemptuously in the face ; 
‘* you tell the poor woman that there’s 
nothing for her. Don't you know 
that’s a lie. It may be very well to 
tell a lie to them that can bear it—to 
a rich bodagh, or his proud lady of a 
wife—although it’s a mean thing even 
to them: but to tell a lie to that 
heartbroken woman and her poor chil- 
dre—her childre—aren’t they her 
own ?—an’ who would spake for them 
if she wouldn't? If every one treated 
the poor that way, what would be- 
come of them? Ay, to look in her 
face, where there’s want an’ hunger, 
and answer distress wid a lie—it’s 
cruel—cruel !” 

«* What a kind-hearted creature she 
is,” said her stepmother, looking to- 
wards her father—* isn’t she ?” 

‘Come here, poor woman,” said 
Sarah, calling her back; “it is for 
you. Ifthese two choose to let you 
an’ your childre die or starve, I won't ;” 
and she went to the meal to serve 
them as she spoke. 

The woman returned, and looked 
with considerable surprise at her; but 
Nelly went also to the meal, and was 
about to interpose, when Sarah’s frame 
became excited, and her eyes flashed, 
as they always did when in a state of 
passion. 

‘If you're wise, don’t prevent me,” 
she said. ‘Help these creatures I 
will. I’m you're match now, an’ more 
than you're match, thank God ; so be 
quiet.” 

“If Iwas to die for it, you won't 
have your will now, then,” said Nelly. 

“Die when you like, then,” replied 
Sarah ; “but help that poor woman 
an’ her childre J will.” 

** Fight it out,” said Donnel Dhu; 
“it's a nice quarrel, although Sal has 
the right on her side.” 

“If you prevent me,” said she, disre- 
garding him, and addressing her step- 
mother, “you'll rueit quickly; orhould 
~—I'm beginnin’ to hate this blackguard 
kind of quarrellin’—here, let her have 
as much meal as will make my supper ; 
I'll do widout any, for the sake o’ the 
childhre this night.” 

This was uttered in a tone of voice 
more mitigated, but at the same time 
so resolute, that Nelly stepped back 
and left her to pursue her own course, 
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She then took a wooden trencher, and 
with a liberal hand assisted the poor 
creatures, who began to feel alarmed 
at the altercation which their distress 
had occasioned in the family. 

« You're starvin’, childhre,” said she, 
whilst emptying the meal into the poor 
woman’s bag. 

o May the blessin’ of God rest upon 
you,’ ’ whispered the woman; “you've 
saved my orphans ;” and as she uttered 
the words, her hollow eyes filled, and 
a few tears ran slowly down her cheeks. 

Sarah gave a short loud laugh, and 
snatching up the youngest of the chil- 
dren, stroked its head, and patted its 
pale cheek, exclaiming— 

« Poor thing, you won't go without 
your supper this night, at any rate.” 

She then laughed again in the same 
quick, abrupt manner, and returned 
into the house. 

«© Why, then,” said her stepmother, 
looking at her with mingled anger and 
disdain, ‘*isit tears you're sheddin’ ?— 
cryin’ no less ! Afther that, maricles 
will never cease.” 

Sarah turned towards her hastily ; 
the tears in a moment were dried up- 
on her cheeks, and as she looked at 
her hard, coarse, but well-shaped fea- 
tures, her eyes shone with a brilliant 
and steady light for more than a mi- 
nute. The expression was at once 
lofty and full of strong contempt, and 
as she stood in this singular but strik- 
ing mood, it would, indeed, be difii- 
cult to conceive a finer type of energy, 
feeling, and beauty, than that which 
was embodied in her finely-turned and 
exquisite figure. Having thus con- 
templated the old woman for some 
time, she looked upon the ground, 
and her face passed rapidly into a new 
form and expression of beauty. It at 
once became soft and full of melan- 
choly, and might have been mistaken 
for an impersonation of pity or sorrow. 

« Oh no!” she exclaimed, in a low 
voice, that was melody itself, “ I never 

t it from either the one or the other 
—the kind or soft word—an’ it’s surely 
no wondher that I am as I am.” 

And as she spoke she wept. Her 
heart had been touched by the dis- 
tresses of her fellow-creatures, and 
became, as it were, purified and made 
tender by its own sympathies, and so 
she wept. Both of them looked at her ; 
but as they were utterly incapable of 
understanding what she felt, this na- 


tural struggle of a great but neglected 
spirit excited nothing on their part but 
mere indifference. 

At this moment the prophet, who 
seemed labouring under a fierce but 
gloomy mood, rose suddenly up, and 
exclaimed— 

“ Nelly—Sarah !—1I can bear this 
no longer; the saicret must come out. 
lama - 

* Stop,” screamed Sarah, “ don’t 
say it—don't say it! Let me lave the 
counthry. Let me go some where— any 
where—let me—let me—die first ! 

“Tam ” said he. 

“I know it,” replied his wife—* a 
MURDHERER! I know it now—I knew 
it since yestherday mornin’.” 

“ Give him justice,” said Sarah, now 
dreadfully excited, and seizing him by 
the breast of his coat—“ give him com- 
mon justice—give the man justice, I 
say. You are my father, aren't you ? 
Say how you did it. It was a strug- 
gle—a fight ; ; he opposed you—he did, 
and your blood riz, and you stabbed 
him for fear he might stab you. That 
was it. Ha! ha! I know it was; for 
you are my father, and J am your 
daughter ; ; and that’s what I would 
do, like aman. But you never did it 
—ah! you never did it—in cold blood, 
or like a coward.” 

There was something absolutely im- 
pressive and commanding in her spark- 


ling eyes, and the energetic tones of 


her voice, whilst she addressed him. 

**Donnel,” said the wife, “it’s no 
saicret to me; but it’s enough now 
that you’ve owned to it. This is the 
last night that Vil spend with a mur- 
dherer. You know what I have to 
answer for on my own account; and 
so, in the name of God, we'll part in 
the mornin’.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Sarah, “you'd 
lave him now, would you? You'd 
desart him now—now that all the 
world will turn against him—now that 
every tongue will abuse him—that 
every heart will curse him—that every 
eye will turn from him with hatred ; — 
now that shame, an’ disgrace, an’ guilt 
is all upon his head, you'd lave him, 
would you, and join the world against 
hit ? Father, on my knees I go to 
you”—and she dropped down as she 
spoke— “here on my knees I go to 
you, an’ before you spake, mark, that 
through shame, an’ pain, an’ sufferin’, 
an’ death, I'll stay by you, an’ with you. 
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But, I now kneel to you—what I 
hardly ever did to God—an’ for his 
sake—for God's sake—I ask you—oh! 
say—say that you did not kill the man 
in cowld blood ; that’s all! Make me 
sure of that, and I'm happy !” 

“TI think you're both mad,” replied 
Donnel. * Did I say that I was a mur- 
dherer? Why didn’t you hear me 
out?” 

«© You needn't,” returned Nelly; « I 
knew it since yestherday mornin’.” 

* So you think,” he replied ; “ an’ its 
but natural you should. I was at the 
place this day, and seen where you dug 
the Casharawan. I have been strug- 
glin’ for years to keep this saicret, an’ 
now it must come out ; but Z’m not a 
murdherer.” 

« What saicret, father, if you are not 
amurdherer?” asked Sarah; “what sai- 
cret—but there is not murder on you; 
do you say that ?” 

“*[ do say it; there’s neither blood 
nor murdher on my head! but I know 
who the murdherer is, an’ | can keep 
the saicret no longer.” 

Sarah laughed, and her eyes spark- 

led up with singular vividness—* that'll 
do,” she exclaimed—* that'll do—all’s 
right now ; you're not a murdherer, 
you killed no man, aither in cold blood 
or otherwise—ha, ha—you'’re a good 
father—you’rea good father ; I forgive 
you all now—all ever you did.” 
; Nelly stood contemplating her hus- 
band with a serious, firm, but dissatis- 
fied look; her chin was supported upon 
her forefinger and thumb, and instead 
of seeming relieved by the disclosure 
she had just heard, which exonerated 
him from the charge of blood, she stil 
kept her eyes riveted upon bim with 
a stern and incredulous aspect. 

‘Spake out, then,” she observed 
coolly, an’ tell us all, for I am not 
convinced,” 

Sarah Jocked as if she would have 
sprang at her. 

« You are not convinced,” she ex- 
claimed—* you are not convinced! do 
you think he’d tell a lie on sich a sub- 
ject as this?” But no sooner had she 
uttered the words than she started as 
if seized by aspasm. ‘ Ah, father,” 
she exclaimed, ‘it’s now your want of 
truth comes against you; but still— 
still I'll believe you.” 

“Tell us all about it,” said Nelly, 
coldly—* let us hear all.” 

* But you both promise solemnly in 


the sight of God never to breathe this 
to a human being till I give yez lave.” 

“© We do—we do,” replied Sarah ; 
“in the sight of God we do.” 

‘* You don't spake,” said he, address- 
ing Nelly. 

** I promise it.” 

“In the sight of God?” he added, 
“for I know you.” 

* Ay,” said she, “in the sight of 
God, since you must have it so.” 

“* Well then,” said he, “the common 
report is right; the man that mur- 
dhered him is Condy Dalton. I have 
kept it in till I can bear it no longer. 
It’s my intention to go to a magistrate 
as soon as mny face gets well. For 
near two-an-twenty years now this sai- 
cret is lyin’ hard upon me; but I'll 
aise my mind, and let justice take its 
coorse. Bad I have been, but never so 
bad as to take my fellow-crature’s life.” 

«* Well, I’m glad to hear it,” said his 
wife; an now I can undherstand you.” 

** And I’m both glad and sorry,” 
observed Sarah ; “ sorry for the sake 
of the Daltons. Oh, who would sup- 
pose it! and what will become of them !” 

‘| have no peace,” her father added ; 
“ T have not had a minute’s peace ever 
since it happened ; for sure, they say, 
any one that keeps their knowledge of 
murdher saicret and won’t tell it, is as 
ba@as the murdherer himself. There’s 
another thing I have to mention,” he 
added, after a pause, but I'll wait for 
a day or two; it’s a thing I lost, an’ as 
the case stands now I can do nothing 
widout it.” 

« What is it, father?” asked Sarah, 
with animation, “let us know whatitis.” 

“ Time enough -yet,” he replied ; 
“it'll do in a day or two; in the mean 
time it’s hard to tell but it may turn 
up somewhere or other; I hope it may, 
for if it got into any hands but my 
own—— 

He paused, and bent his eyes with 
singular scrutiny, first upon his wife 
and then upon Sarah, who had not 
the most distant apprehension of his 
meaning. Not so Nelly, who felt 
convinced that the allusion he made 
was to the Tebacco-box, and her im- 
pression being that it was mixed up in 
some way with an act of murder, she 
determined to wait until he should ex- 
plain himself at greater length upon 
the subject. Had Sarah been aware 
of its importance, she would at once 
have disclosed all she knew concerning 
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it, together with Hanlon’s anxiety to 
get it into his possession. But of this 
she could know nothing, and for that 
reason there existed no association in 
her mind to connect it with the crime 
which the Prophet seemed resolved to 
bring to light. 

When Donnel Dhu laid himself 
down upon the bed that day, he felt 
that by no effort could he shake a 
strong impression of evil from off him. 
The disappearance of the Box sur- 
prised him so much, that he resolved to 
stroll out and examine a spot with 
which the reader is already acquainted. 


On inspecting the newly disturbed 
earth, he felt satisfied that the body 
had been discovered, and this cireum- 
stance, joined with the disappearance 
of the Tobacco-box, precipitated his 
determination to act as he was about 
to do; or, perhaps altogether sug- 
gested the notion of taking such steps 
as might bring Condy Dalton to jus- 
tice. At present, it is difficult to say 
why he did not allude to the missing 
Box openly, but perhaps that may be 
accounted for at a future and more 
appropriate stage of our narrative. 


CHAPTER XI,—PITY AND REMORSE. 


Tue public mind, though often obtuse 
and stupid in many matters, is in others 
sometimes extremely acute and pene- 
trating. For some years previous to 
the time laid in our tale, the family 
of Condy Dalton began to decline very 
perceptibly in their circumstances. 
There had been unpropitious sea- 
sons — there had been failure of 
crops and disease among the cattle,— 
and, perhaps what was the worst 
scourge of all, there existed a bad 
landlord in the person of Dick-o’-the- 
Grange. So long, however, as ey 
continued prosperous, their knoWn 
principles of integrity and strict truth 
caused them to be well spoken of and 
respected, inspite of the imputation 
which had been made against them 
as. touching the murder of Sullivan. 
In the course of time, however, when 
the evidences of struggle succeeded 
those of comfort and independence, the 
world began to perceive the just judg- 
ments of God as manifested in the 
disasters which befel them, and which 
seemed to visit them as with a judicial 
punishment. Year after year, as they 
sank in the scale of poverty, did the 
almost forgotten murder assume a 
more prominent and distinct shape in 
the public mind, until at length it be. 
came too certain to be doubted, that 
the slow but sure finger of God’s jus- 
tice was laid upon them as an addi- 
tional proof that crime, however it 
may escape the laws of men, cannot 
veil itself from the all-seeing eye of 
the Almighty. 

There was, however, an individual 
member of the family, whose piety and 
many virtues excited a sympathy in 


her behalf, as general as it was deep 
and compassionate. This was Mrs. Dal- 
ton, towards whom only one universal 
impression of good-will, affection, and 
respect prevailed. Indeed it might be 
said that the whole family were popular 
in the country; but, notwithstanding 
their respectability both individually 
and collectively, the shadow of crime 
was upon them; and as long as the peo- 
ple saw that every thing they put their 
hand to failed, and that a curse seemed 
to pursue them, as if in attestation of 
the hidden murder, so long did the 
feeling that God would yet vindicate 
his justice by their more signal pun- 
ishment, operate with dreadful force 
against them, with the single exception 
we have mentioned. 

Mrs. Dalton, on her return home 
from her unsuccessful visit to the mi- 
ser’s, found her family in the same 
state of grievous privation in which she 
had left them. ’Tis true she had not 
mentioned to any of them her intention 
of appealing to the gratitude or huma- 
nity of Skinadre; yet they knew, by 
an intuitive perception of her purpose, 
that she had gone to him, and although 
their pride would not allow them to 
ask a favour directly from him, yet 
they felt pleased that she had made 
the experiment, and had little doubt 
that the miser, by obliging her in the 
request she went to prefer, would glad- 
ly avail himself of the circumstance to 
regain their good will, not so much on 
their own account as. for the sake of 
standing well with the world, in whose 
opinion he knew he had suffered by his 
treachery towards them in the matter 
of their farm. She found her husband 
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seated in an old arm chair, which, hav- 
ing been an heir-loom in the family for 
many a long year, had, with one or 
two other things, been purchased in 
at the sherift’s sale. There was that 
chair, which had come down to them 
from three or four generations ; an old 
clock, some smaller matters, and a 
grey sheep, the pet of a favourite 
daughter, who had been taken away 
from them by decline during the pre- 
ceding autumn. There are objects, 
otherwise of little value, to which we 
cling for the sake of those unforgotten 
affections and old mournful associations 
that invest indifferent things with a 
feeling of holiness and sorrow by which 
they are made sacred to the heart. 

Condy Dalton was a man tolerably 
well stricken in years; his face was 
pale, but not unhealthy looking; and 
his hair, which rather flowed about his 
shoulders, was almost snow-white—a 
circumstance which, in this case, was 
not attributed to the natural progress 
of years, but to that cankered remorse 
which turns the head grey before its 
time. Their family now consisted of 
two sons and two daughters, the ori- 
ginal number having been two sons and 
three daughters—one of the latter hav- 
ing fallen a victim to decline, as we 
have already stated. The old man 
was sitting in the arm chair, in which 
he leant back, having his chin at the 
same time on his breast, a position 
which gave something very peculiar to 
his appearance. 

As Mrs. Dalton had occupied a good 
deal of time in unsuccessfully seeking for 
relief from other sources, it is unne- 
cessary to say that the day ‘had now con- 
siderably adv anced, and ‘the heavy sha- 
dows of this dismal and unhealthy even- 
ing had thrown their gloom over the 
aspect of all nature, to which they gave 
an appearance of desolation that was 
in painful keeping with the sickness 
and famine that so mercilessly scourged 
the kingdom at large. A pot of water 
hung upon a dar k slow fire, in order 
that as little time as possible might be 
lost in relieving their physical wants, 


on Mrs. Dalton’s return with the relief 


which they expected. 

‘‘ Here’s my mother,” 
her daughters, looking with a pale 
cheek and languid eye out of the door; 
for she, too, had been visited by the 
prevailing illness ; an’, my God, ‘she’s 
comin’ as she went—empty handed!” 


said one of 
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The other sister and Con, her bro- 
ther, went also to look out, and there 
she was, certainly without relief. 

« She isn’t able to carry it herself,” 
said their father; * it will be sent af- 
ther her ; or maybe she’s comin’ to get 
one of you—C on, I suppose—to go for 
it. Bad as Skinadre is, he wouldn’t 
have the heart to refuse us a lock 0” 
meal to keep the life in us. Oh! no, 
he’d not do that.” 

In a few moments Mrs. Dalton en- 
tered, and after looking upon the scene 
of misery about her, she sat down and 
burst into tears. 

“‘ Mother,” said the daughter, “ there’s 
no relief, then? You came as you went, 
I see.” 

“IT come as I went, Nancy; but 
there zs relief. There’s relief for the 
poor of this world in heaven; but on 
this earth, an’ in this world, there is 
none for us, glory be to the name of 
God still.” 

‘So Skinadre refused, then?” said 
her husband ; “he wouldn’t give the 
meal ?” 

“‘ No,” she replied, “ he would not ; 
but the truth is, our woeful state is 
now so well known, that nobody will 
trust us ; they know there’s no chance 
of ever bein’ paid, an’ they all say they 
can't afford it.” 

“I’m not surprised at what Tom 

says,” observed our friend, young Con, 

“that the mealmongers and strong 
farmers that keep the provisions up on 
the poor desarves to be smashed and 
tramped under foot; an’ indeed they'll 
get it too before long, for the people 
can’t stand this, especially when one 
knows that there’s enough, ay, and 
more than enough in the country.” 

“If I had tobacco,” said the old 
man, “ | didn’t care—that would keep 
the hunger off o’ me ; but its poor Ma- 
ry here, now recoverin’ from the sick- 
ness, that I pity; don’t cry, Mary, 
dear ; come here, darlin’, come here 
and turn up that ould creel, and sit 
down beside me. It’s useless to bid 
you not to cry, avourneen machree, 
bekaise we all know what you feel ; but 
you have one comfort, you are inno- 
cent—so are you all—there’s nothing 
on any of your minds—no dark thought 
to lie upon your heart—oh no, no; an’ 
if it was only myself that was to suffer, 
I could bear it, but to see them that’s 
innocent sufferin’ along wid me is 
what kills me. This is the hand of 
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God that's upon us, an’ that Aas been 
upon us; an’ that will be upon us, an’ I 
knew it would be so, for ever since that 
biack night, the thouzht—the thought 
of what happened !—ay, it's that that's 
in me, an’ upon me—it’s that that 
has put wrinkles in my cheek before 
their time, an’ that has made my 
white hair before it’s time, and that 
has re 

«Con dear,” observed his wife, “ I 


never wished you to be talkin’ of 


that before them; sure you did as 
much as man could do; you repented 
an’ were sorry for it, an’ what more 
could be expec eted -™ you?” 

“Father dear,” said Mary, drying, 
or struggling to dry her tears, “ don't 
think of me, or of any of us, nor 
don’t think of any thing th it will dis- 
turb your miad- —don't think of me at 
any rate; I'm very weak but I'm not 
so hungry as you may think; if I had 
one mouthful of any thing just to take 
this feelin’ that I have inwardly, an’ 
this weakness away, | would be satis- 
fied—that would do me; an’ although 
I’m cryin’ it’s more to see your misery, 
father dear, an’ all your miseries, than 
for what I'm sufferin’ myself; but 
there’s a kiss fur you, it’s all T have to 
give you.” 

o Mary dear,” said her sister, smote 
to the heart by her words, “you are 
suiferin’ more than any of us, you an’ 
my father,” and she encireled her lov- 
lagly and mourafully in her arms as 
she spoke, and kissed her worn lijssy 
after which she went to the old man 
and said in a voice of compassion and 
consolation that was calculaied to 
soothe any heart—* Oh, father dear, 
if you could only banish all uneasy 
thouzhts from your inind—if you could 
only throw that darkness that’s so often 
over you, off you, we could bear any 


thing—any thing—Oh, any thing, if 


we seen you aisy in your mind, an’ 
happy! 
Mrs. Dalton liad 

and sat upon a low stool musing ant 
silent, and apparently revolving in ber 
mind the best course be anes 
under such di: tressing circumstances 
It was singular to observe Ue chaune 
that had taken place in her appearance 
even within a few hours; the situation 
of her family, and her want of success 
in procuring them food liad so broken 
down her spirits aod cru: hed her heart, 
that the lines of her face were deep- 


ened, and her features sharpened and 
impressed with the marks of suffering 
as strongly as if they had been left there 
by the affliction of year s. Herson leant 
himself against a piece of broken wall 
that pertially divided their hut into 
something like two rooms, if they could 
be called so, and from time to time he 
glanced about him, now at his father, 
then at his poor sisters, and again at 
his heartbroken mother with an im- 
patient agony of spirit that could 
searcely be conceived. 


« Well,” said he, clenching his | 


hands and vrinding his teeth, *it is 
expected that people like us will sit 
tamely undher sich thratement as we 
have resaved from Dicko’ the Grange. 
Oh, if we had now the-five hundhre 
good pounds that we spent upon our 
furm—spent, as it turned out, not 
for ourselves, but to enable that ould 
villian of a landlord to set it to 
Darby Skinadre—for I b'lieve it’s he 
that’s to get it, with strong inthrest 
goin’ into his pecket for ali our im- 
provements —if we had now,” he 


continued, lis passion rising — © if 


we had tha 


five hundhre pounds 


t 
- ; ; 
now—or one hundhre—or one pound, 


great God!——ayv, or one shillin’ now, 
voulda’t it save some of you from 
starvin’ 

a 3 sa eit Pr 
his reflection, which in the young 
man excited only wrath, occasioned 
the female part of the family to burst 


into fresh sorrows not so the old 
man—hx¢ arose hastily, and paced up 


and down the flvor in a state of 


gloomy indignation and fury, which 
far transcended that of his son. 

Qh,” said he, “if [ was a young 
man, as 1 was wanst—but the young 
men now are poor, pitilul, cowardly— 
] would—I would’ —he paused sud- 


} ’ 
1 


eenly, h pwever, looked up, and clasp- 
ing his hands, exclaimed—* forgive 
me, oh God!—forgive the thought 
that was iu my unhappy heart! Oh, 
ho —no—hever, never allow your- 
self, Con dear er away by 
anver, for frat id ye . might do in one 
miuute, er ina "hit of anger, 
What might aake ver ss many a 
sleepless night : y he banish the 
Pp ace of God from your heart for 
ever! ? 

“God bless you for them last 
words, Condy,” exclaimed his wite, 
“that’s the way [wish you always 
to spaki—hut what to do, or where 
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to go, or who to turn to, unless to 
God himself, I don’t know.” 

“© We're come to it at last,” said 
their other daughter, Pegzy ; “ little 
we thought it, but at all events, it’s 
betther to do that, than to do worse— 
betther than to rob or steal, or do 
an ondaicent act of any kind. In 
the name of God, then, rather than 
you should die of hunger, Mary— 
you, an’ my father, an’ all of yez— 
Ti go out and beg from the neigh- 
bours.’ 

“ Beg!” shouted the old man, with 
a look of rave—* be ge!” he repeated, 
starting to his feet 
—‘‘beg! you shameless and disgrace- 
ful strap. Do you talk of a Dalton 
goin’ out to beg ¢—take that.” 

And as he spoke, he struck her over 
the arm with astick which he 
carried. 

“Now, that will teach you to talk 
of beggin’. No !—die—die 


always 


first—die 
at wanst; but no beggin’ for any one 
wid the blood of a Dalton in their 
veins. Death—death a thousand times 
sooner !” 

“ Father—oh! father, father, why 
did you do that?” exclaimed his son ; 
“to strike poor kind an’ heartbroken 
Pegzy, that would shed her blood for 
you or for any of us. Ob! father, I 
am sorry to see it.” 

The sorrowing girl turned pale by 
the blew, and a few tears came down 
her arenes : ns she thought not of 
herself, nor « After 
the necessary paus e occasioned by the 
pain, she ran to him, and, throwing her 
aris about bis neck, excl imed, in a 
gush ofsorrow that was perfectly heart- 
rending to witness— 

“ Ohi! father dear, forgive me—your 
own poor Peggy; sure it was chieily 
on your account and Mary’s I 
goin’ to do it. I wont ge. ther, sine 
you don't wish it; but Vil die with 
you.” 

The old man flung the stick from 
him, and clasping her in his arms, he 
sobbed and we pt aloud. 

“© My darlin’ child,” he excel: 
“ that never yet »one of us a bad 
word or ap angry look—wiil vou for- 
give your unhappy father, that doesn’t 
know what he’s doin’! Oh! I feel that 
this state we're in—this outher desso- 
lation an’ misery we're in—will drive 
me mad! But that hasty blow, avour- 
neen machree—that hasty blow an’ the 


y her snfferings. 


was 


thned, 


and seizing his staff 
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hot temper that makes me give it—is 
my curse yet, has been always my curse; 
an’ ever will be my curse; it’s that 
curse that’s upon me now, an’ upon all 
of us this minute—it is, it is!” 

“ Condy,” said his wife, “we all 
know that you're not as bad as you 
make yourself. Within the last few 
years, your temper has been sorely 
tried, an’ your heart too, God knows ; 
for our trials and our downcome in 
this world has been great. Inall these 
trials, however, and sufferins, it’s a 
consolation to us, that we never ne- 
glected to praise an’ worship the Al- 
mighty—we are now brought almost 
to ihe very last pass—let us go to 
our knees, u.cn, an’ throw ourselves 
upon his merey, an’ beg of him to 
support us, an’, if it’s his holy will, 
to aid us, and send us relief.” 

* Oh, Mary dear,” exclaimed her 
hus band, “but you are the valuable 
and faithful wife! If ever woman 
was a protectin’ angel to man, you 
wor to me. Come, childre, in the 
name of the merciful God, let us 
kneel and pray.” 

Tie bleak and depressing aspect 
of twilight had now scttled down 
upon the sweltering and deluged 
country, and the air was warm, thick, 
moist, and consequently unhealthy. 
The cabin of the Daltons was placed 
in a Jow, damp situation; but for- 
tunately, it was approached by a rem- 
nant of one of these old roads or 
causeways which had once been pe- 
culiar to the remote parts of the 
country, and also of very singular 
structure, the least stone in it being 
considerably larger than a shilling 
loat. This causeway was nearly co- 
vered with grass, so that in addition 
to the antique and desolate appear- 
ance which this circumstance gave 
it, the me itsteps of a pas senger could 
scarcely be heard as they fell upon 
the chick ‘dees grass with which its 
surface was mostly covered. 

Along this causeway, then, at the 
very hour when the Daltors, moved 
by that piety which is the charae- 
teristic of our peasantry, had gone 
to prayer, was the strange woman 
whom we have already. noticed, pro- 
ceeding with that relief which it may 
be God in his goodness had ordained 
should reach them in answer to the 
simple but trustful spirit of their 
supplications, On reaching the mise- 
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rable-looking cabin, she paused, lis- 
tened, and heard their voices blend 
in those devout tones that always 
mark the utterance of prayer among 
the people. They were, in fact, re- 
peating a Rosary, ‘and surely, it is not 
for those who differ with them in 
creed, or for any one who feels the 
influence of true charity, to quarrel 
with the form of prayer, when the 
heart is moved as theirs were, by 
earnestness and humble piety. 

The strange woman, on approaching 
the door more nearly, stood again for 
a minute or two, having been struck 
more forcibly by something which gave 
a touching and melancholy character 
to this simple act of domestic worship. 
She observed, for instance, that their 
prayers were blended with many sighs, 
and, from time to time, a groan es- 
caped from one of the males, which 
indicated either deep remorse, or a 
sense of some great misery. One of 
the female voices, too, was so feeble as 
searcely to be heard, yet there ran 
through it, she felt, a spirit of such 
tender and lowly resignation, mingled 
with such an expression of profound 
sorrow, as almost moved her to tears. 
The door was open, and the light 
so dim, that she could not distinctly 
see their persons—two circumstances 
which for a moment induced her to 
try if it were possible to leave the 
meal there without their knowledge. 
She determined otherwise, however, 
and as their prayers were almost im- 
mediately concluded, she entered the 
house. The appearance of a stranger 
in the dusky gloom, carrying a burden, 
caused them to suppose that it was 
some poor person coming to ask cha- 
rity, 
night. 

“Who is this?” asked Condy. 
*‘ Some poor person, I suppose, axin 
charity,” he added. “ But God's will 
be done, we haven't it to give this many 
along day. Glory be to his name!” 

“ This is Condy Dalton’s house ?’ 
said the strange woman, in a tone of 
inquiry. 

**Sich as it is, it's his house, an’ the 
best he has, my poor creature. I wish 
it was betther both for his sake and 
yours,” he replied, in a calm and re- 
signed voice; for his heart had been 
touched and solemnized by the act of 
devotion which had just concluded. 

Mrs. Dalton, in the meantime, had 


or permission to stop for the, 


(July, 


thrown a handful of straw on the fire, 
to make a temporary light. 

“‘ Here,” said the stranger, “isa pre- 
sent of meal that a friend sent you.” 

“ Meal!” exclaimed Peggy Dalton, 
with a faint scream of joy ; “did you 
say meal ?” she asked. 

“1 did,’ replied the other; “a 
friend that hard of your present dis- 
tress, and thinks you don’t desarve it, 
sent it to you.” 

Mrs. Dalton raised the burning 
straw, and looked for about half a 
minute into her face, during which the 
woman carried the meal over, and 
placed it on the hearth. 

“IT met you to-day, I think,” said 
Mrs. Dalton, “along with Donnel 
Dhu’s wife, on your way to Darby 
Skinadre’s ?” 

“ You might,” replied the woman ; 
“for I went there part o’ the road 
with her.” 

‘And who are we indebted to for 
this present ?” she asked ag ain. 

‘I’m not at liberty to say,” replied 
the other; * barrin’ that it’s from a 
friend and well-wisher.” 

Mrs. Dalton clasped her hands, and 
looking with an appearance of abstrac- 
tion on the straw as it burned in the 
fire, said, in a voice that became in- 
firm by emotion— 

Oh! L know it; it can be no other. 
The friend she spakes of is the girl— 
the blessed girl—whose goodness is in 
every one’s mouth— Gra Gal Sullivan. 
I know it—I feel it.” 

« Now,” said the woman, “ I must 
go; but before I do, I wish to look 
upon the face of Condy Dalton.” 

“There's a bit of rush on the 
shelf there,” said Mrs. Dalton to one 
of her daughters; “ bring it over and 
light it. sat 

The girl did so, and the strange 
woman, taking the little taper in her 
hand, approached Dalton, and looked 
with a gaze almost fearfully solemn 
and searching into his face. 

“ Youar e Condy Dilton?” she asked. 

© T am,” said he. 

* Answer me now,” she proceeded, 
*‘as if you were in the presence of 
God at judgment, are you happy?” 

Mrs. Dalton, who felt anxious, for 
many reasons, to relieve her unfortu- 
nate husband from this unexpected and 
extraordinary catechist, hastened to 
reply for him. 

** How, honest woman, could a mar 
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be happy who is in a state of such des- 
titution, or who has had such misfor- 
tunes as he has had;” and as she spoke 
her eyes filled with tears of compassion 
for her husband. 

« Don’t break in upon me,” said the 
woman, solemnly, “ but let me ax my 
question, an’ let him give his an- 
swer. In God’s name and presence, are 
you a happy man ?” 

“I can’t spake a lie to that, for 
I must yet meet my judge—I am 
NOT.” 

«‘ You have one particular thought 
that makes you unhappy ?” 

‘¢ T have one particular thought that 
makes me unhappy.” 

‘“‘How long has it made you un- 
happy ?” 

“Por near two-and-twenty years.” 

« That's enough,” she _ replied; 
«* God’s hand is in it all—I must now 
go. I have done what I was axed to 
do ; but there’s a higher will at work. 
Honest woman,” she added, addressing 
Mrs. Dalton, “I wish you and your 
childre good night !” 

The moment she went they almost 
ceased to think of her. The pot still 
hung on the fire, and little time was 
lost in preparing a meal of food. 

From the moment Gra Gal Sulli- 
van’s name was mentioned the whole 
family observed that young Con start- 
ed, and appeared to become all at once 
deeply agitated ; he walked backwards 
and forwards—sat down—and rose up 
—applied his hands to his forehead— 
appeared sometimes flushed, and again 
pale—and altogether seemed in a 
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Ir has never been our disposition, 
either in the living life we lead, or in 
the fictions, humble and imperfect as 
they are, which owe their existence to 
our imagination, to lay too heavy a 
hand upon human frailty, any more 
than it has been to countenance or 
palliate vice, whether open or hypo- 
critical. Peggy Murtagh, with whose 
offence and death the reader is already 
acquainted, was an innocent and affec- 
tionate girl, whose heart was full of 
kind, generous, and amiable feelings. 
She was very young, and very artless, 
and loved not wisely but too well; 
whilst he who was the author of her 
sin, was nearly as young and artless 
as herself, and loved her with a first 
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state which is was difficult to under- 
stand. 

‘* What isthe matter with you, Con?” 
asked his mother, “ you seem dread- 
fully uneasy.” 

“TI am ill, mother,” he replied— 
“the fever that was near taking Tom 
away, is upon me; I feel that [ have 
it by the pains that’s in my head and 
the small o’ my back.” 

‘¢ Lie down a little, dear,” she add- 
ed—* its only the pain, poor boy, of 
an empty stomach—lie down on your 
poor bed, God help you, and when the 
supper’s ready you'll be better.” 

“‘ It’s her,” he replied—* it’s her— 
I know it’—and as he uttered the 
words, touched by her generosity, and 
the consciousness of his own poverty, 
he wept bitterly, and then repaired to 
his miserable bed, where he stretched 
himself in pain and sorrow. 

* Now, Con,” said his wife, in a 
tone of consolation and encouragement, 
“ will you ever despair of God’s mercy, 
or doubt his goodness, after what has 
just happened ?” 

“1’m an unhappy man, Nancy,” he 
replied, “but it never went to that 
with me, thank God—but where is that 
poor wild boy of our’s, Tom—oh, 
where is he now, till he gets one 
meal’s mate ?” 

‘‘ He is up at the Murtaghs,” said 
his sister, ‘an’ I had betther fetch 
him home; I think the poor fellow’s 
a’most out of his senses since Peggy 
Murtagh’s death—that an’ the dregs of 
the fever has him that he doesn’t 
know what he’s doin’, God help him!” 


DEATH, AND SORROW, 


affection. She was, in fact, one of 
those gentle, timid, and confiding crea- 
tures who suspect not evil in others, 
and are full of sweetness and kindness 
to every one. Never did there live— 
with the exception of her offence—a 
tenderer daughter, or a more affec- 
tionate sister than poor Peggy, and 
for this reason, the regret was both 
sincere and general, which was felt for 
her great misfortune. Poor girl! she 
was but ashort time released from her 
early sorrows, when her babe fol- 
lowed her, we trust, to a better world, 
where the tears were wiped from her 
eyes, and the weary one got rest. 

The scene in her father’s house on 
this melancholy night, was such as few 
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hearts could bear unmoved, as well on 
account of her parents’ grief, as be- 
cause it may be looked upon as a 
truthful exponent both of the destitu- 
tion of the ‘country, and of the virtues 
and sympathies of our people. 
Stretched upon a clean bed in the 
only room that was off the kitchen, lay 
the fair but lifeless form of poor Pergy 
Murtagh. The bed was, as is usual, 
hung with white, which was simply 
festooned about tie posts and canopy, 
and the coverlid was also of the same 
spotless colour, as were the death 
elothes in which she was laid out. To 
those who are beautiful—and 
Peggy had possessed that frequentiy 
fatal gift—death, in its first stage, be- 
stows an expression of mournful ten- 
derness that softens whilst it solem- 
nizes theheart. Inher case there was 
depicted all the innocence and artless- 
ness that characterized her brief and 
otherwise spotless life. Over this me- 
lancholy sweetness Jay a shadow that 
manifested her ear ly suffering and 
sorrow, made still more touching by 
the presence of an expression which 
was felt by the spectator to have been 
that of repentance. Her rich auburn 
hair was simply divided on her pale 
forehead, and it was impossible to con- 
template the sorrow and serenity which 
blended into each other upon her 
young brow, without feeling that death 
should disarm us of our resentme nts, 
and teach us a lesson of pity and for- 
giveness to our poor fellow-creatures, 
who, whatever may have been their 
errors, will never more offend either 
God or man. Her extreme youthful- 
ness was touching in tl 1e highest de- 
gree, and to the si: eel 
was added that un rok stillnes 
which give lifeless 
the only charm that death ‘has to be- 
stow, whilst it fills the heart to its ut- 
termost depths with the awful convic- 
tion that that is the slumber which no 
human care nor anxious passion shail 
ever break. The babe, thin and pallid 
from the afiliction of its youny and 
unfortunate mother, 
looked upon, in consequence of its po- 
sition, withouttears. ‘They had placed 
it by her side, but within her arm, 
so that by this touching arrangement 
all the brooding tenderness of the 
mother’s love seemed to survive and 
overcome the power of death itself. 
There they lay, victims of. sin, but 
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emblems of innocence, and where is the 
heart that shall, in the inhumanity of 
its justice, dare to follow them out of 
life, and disturb the peace they now 
enjoy by the heartless sentence of un- 
forgiveness ? 

It was, indeed, a melancholy scene. 
The neighbours having heard of her 
unexpected death, canie to the house, 
us is customary, to render every as- 
sistance in their power to the bereav- 
ed old couple, who were now left child- 
less. And here too, might we read 
the sorrowful impress of the famine 
and illness which desolated the land. 
The groups aronnd the poor departed 
one were marked with such a thin and 
haggard expression as general desti- 
tution always is certain to leave be- 
hind it. The skin of those who, with 
better health and feeding, had been 
fair and glossy as ivory, was now 
wan and flaccid ;—the long bones of 
others projected sharply, and as it 
vere offensively to the feelings of the 
spectators—the over-lapping garments 
hung loosely about the wasted and 
feeble person, and there was in the 
eyes of all a dull and languid motion, 
as if they turned in their sockets by 
an effort. Th 1ey were all mostly mar k- 
ed also by what appeared to be a feel- 
ing of painful abstraction, which, in 
fact, was nothing else than that abid- 
ing desire for necessary food, which 
in seasons of famine keeps perpetually 
gnawing, as they term it, at the heart, 
and pervades the system by that sleep- 
less solicitation of appetite, which, 
like the presence of guilt, mingles it- 
self up, whilst it lasts, with every 
thought and action of one’s life. 

In this instance it may be remem- 
bered, that the aid which the poor girl 
had come to ask from Skinadre was ’ 
as she said, “for the ould couple,” 
who had, indeed, been for a long time 
past their Just meal, a very common 
thing during such periods, and were 
consequently without a morsel of food. 
‘The appearance ofher corpse, however, 
at the house, an event so unexpected, 
drove, for the time, all feelings of 
physical want from their minds; but 
this isa demand which will not be Sa- 
tisfied, no matter by what moral power 
or calamity it may "be opposed, and the 
wretched couple were now a proof 
of it. Their conduct to those who did 
not understand this, resembled insanity 
or fatuity more than any thing else, 
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The faces of both were ghastly, and filled 
with apale, vague expression of what ap- 
peared to be horror, or the dull star- 
ing stupor, which results from the 
fearful conflict of two great opposing 
passions in the mind—passions, which 
in this case were the indomitable ones 
of hunger and grief. After 
when the candles were lighted, they 
came into the room where their 
daughter was laid out, and stood for 
some time contemplating herself and 
her infant in silence. Their visages 
were white and stony as marble, and 
their eyes, now dead and glassy, were 
marked by no appearance of distinct 
consciousness, or the usual expression 
of reason. ‘They had no sooner ap- 
peared, than the sympathies of the 
assembled neighbours were deeply ex- 
cited, and there was nothing heard 
for some minutes, but groans, 
bings, and general grief. Both stood 
for a short time, and looked with 
amazement about them. At length, 
the old man taking the hand of his 
wife in his, said— 

© Kathleen, what's this 
me? I want something.” 

“© You do, Brian—you do. There's 
Peggy there, and her child, poor 
thing ; see how quiet they are! Oh, 
how she loved that child! an’ see, 
darlin’—oh, see how she keeps her 
arm about it, for fear any thing might 
happen it, or that any one might take 
it away from her; but that’s her, all 
over—she loved every thing.” 

“© Ay,” said the old man, “I know 
how she loved it; but, somehow, she 
was ever and always afeard, poor 
thing, of seemin’ over fond of it be- 
fore us, or before strangers, bekase 
you know the poor unhappy—bel kase 
you know—what was I goin’ to say ? 
oh, ay, an’ I'll tell you, although I 
didn’t let on to her, still I loved 
the poor little thing myself—ay, 
did 1. But, ah! Kathleen, wasn’t 
she the good an’ the lovin’ daugh- 
ter?” 

The old woman raised her head, 
and looked searchingly around the 
room. She seemed uneasy, and gave 
aghastly smile, which it was difficult 
to understand. She then looked into 
her husband's face, after which she 
turned her eyes upon the countenances 
of the early dead who lay before her, 
and going over to them, | stooped and 
looked closely into their still but com- 
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posed faces. She then put her hand 
upon her daughter’s forehead, touched 
her lips with her fingers, carried her 
hand down along her arm, and felt 
the pale features of the baby with a 
look of apparent wonder ; and whilst 
she did this, the old man left the room 
and passed into the kitchen. 

“ Yor God's love, an’ take her away,’ 
said a neighbouring woiman, with tears 
in her eyes; “no one can stand this.” 

* No, no,” exclaimed another ¢ **it's 
best to let her have her own will; for 
until they both shed plenty of tears, 
they won't get the betther of the 
shock her unexpected death gave 
them.” 

“Is it thrue that Tom Dalton’s 
gone mad, too ?” asked another ; “ for 
it’s reported he is.” 

“No; but they say risin’ the 
counthry, to punish Dick o’ the 
Grange and Darby Skinadre—the one, 
puttin’ his father and 
themselves out o’ their farm ; and the 
other for bein’ the death, he says, of 
poor Peggy there and the child ; an’ 
for takin’, or offerin’ to take the farm 
over their heads.” 

The old woman then looked around, 
and asked— 

* Where is Brian ? 
me—I want him here. But wait,” 
she added; “ 1 will find him myself.” 

She immediately followed him into 
the kitchen, where the poor old man 
was found searching every part of the 
house for food. 

* What are you looking for, Brian?” 
asked another of his neighboars. 

“ Oh,” he replied, ‘lam dyin’ wid 
fair hunge a wid fair hunger, and 1 
want something to ait;” and as he 
spoke, a spasm of agony came over his 
face. Ah,” he added, “if Alick was 
livin-—if Alick was livin’ wid us, it 
isn’t this way we'd be, for what can 
poor Peggy do for us, afther her “ mis- 
fortune?” However, she is a good 


he’s 


he SaySy for 


Bring him to 


girl—a good daughter to us, an’ will 


make a good wife, too, for all that has 
happened yet ; for sure they wor both 
young and foolis h, an’ Tom is to mar- 
ry her. She is now all we have to 
depend on, poor thing, an’ it wrings 
my heart to catch her in lonesome 
places, cryin’, as if her heart would 
break ; fur, poor thing, she’s sorry— 
sorry for her fault, an’ for the shame 
an’ sorrow it has brought her to; an’ 
that’s what makes her pray, too, so often 
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as she does; but God’s good, an’ he'll 
forgive her, bekaise she has repented.” 

* Brian,” said the wife, “ come away ; 
come away till I show you some thing.” 

As she spoke, she led him into the 
other room. 

“ There,” she proceeded, “ there is 
our dearest and our best—food—oh, 
I am hungry too; but I don't care 
for that—sure the mother’s leve is 
stronger than hunger or want either ; 
but there she is, that was wanst our 
pride, an’ our delight, an’ what is she 
now? She needn't cry now, the poor 
heart-broken child,—she needn’t ery 
now,—all her sorrow and all her shame 
and all her sin is over. She'll hang 
her head no more, nor her pale cheek 
won't get crimson at the sight of 
any one that knew her before her 
fall; but for all her sin in that one 
act, did her heart ever fail to you or 
me? Was there ever sich love, an’ care 
an’ respect, as she paid us? an’ we 
wouldn't tell her that we forgave 
her; we wor too hard-hearted for 
that, an’ too wicked to say that one 
word that she longed for so much— 
oh, an’ she our only one—but now— 
daughter of our hearts—now we for- 
give you when it’s too late—for, Brian, 
there they are! there they lie in their 
last sleep—the sleep that they will 
never waken from! an’ it’s well for 
them, for they'll waken an’ rise no 
more to care an’ throuble an’ sorrow 
an’ shame! There they lie—see how 
quiet an’ calm they both lie there, 
the poor broken branch, an’ the little 
withered flower! ” 

The old man’s search for food in 
the kitchen had given to the neigh- 
bours the first intimation of their 
actual distress, and in a few minutes 
it was discovered that there was not 
a single mouthful of any thing in the 
house, nor had they tasted a morsel 
since the morning before, when they 
took a little gruel, which their daugh- 
ter made for them. Ina moment, 
with all possible speed, the poor 
creatures about them either wert or 
sent for sustenance, and in many a 
case, almost the last morsel was shared 
with them, and brought, though scanty 
and humble, to their immediate as- 
sistance. In this respect there is not 
inthe world any people so generous 
and kind to their fellow-creatures as 
the Irish, or whose sympathies are so 
deep and tender, especially in periods 
of sickness, want, or death. It is not 


the tear alone they are willing to be- 
stow—oh no—whatever can be done— 
whatever aid can be given—whatever 
kindness rendered—or consolation of: 
fered, even to the last poor shilling, 
or “the very bit out of the mouth,” 
as they say themselves, will be given 
with a good will, and a sincerity that 
might in vain be looked for elsewhere. 
But alas! they know what it is to 
want this consolation and assistance 
themselves, and hence their prompti- 
tude and anxiety to render them to 
others. ‘The old man, touched a lit- 
tle by the affecting language of his 
wife, began to lose the dull stony 
look we have described, and his eyes 
turned upon those who were about 
him with something like meaning, al- 
though at that moment it could scarce- 
ly be called so. 

Am I dhramin?” he asked. “ Is 
this a dhrame? What brings the 
people all about us? Where's 
Alick from us—an’ stay—where’s her 
that I loved best, in spite of her folly ? 
Where's Peggy from me—there’s 
something wrong wid me—an’ yet 
she’s not here to take care o’ me!” 

*‘ Brian dear,” said a poor famish- 
ed-looking woman approaching him, 
* she’s in a betther place, poor thing.” 

**Go long out o’ that,” he replied, 
“and don’t put your hands on me.’ 
“It’s Peggy’s hands I want to have 
about me, an’ her voice. Where's 
Peggy's voice, I say. ‘Father for- 
give me,’ she said, ‘forgive, me, fa- 
ther, or I'll never be happy more’— 
but I would’nt forgive her, although 
my heart did at the same time ; still 
1 didn’t say the word ;—bring her 
here,” he added, * tell her I’m ready 
now to forgive her all; for she, it’s 
she that was the forgivin’ creature 
herself; tell her I'm ready now to 
forgive her all, an’ to give her my 
blessin’ wanst more.’ 

It was utterly impossible to hear 
this language from the stunned and 
heart-broken father, and to contem- 
plate the fair and lifeless form of the 
unhappy young creature as she lay 
stretched before him in the peaceful 
stillness of death, without being moved 
even to tears. There were, indeed, 
few dry eyes in the house as he spoke. 

* Oh, Brian dear,” said her weep- 
ing mother, “ we helped ourselves to 
break her heart, as well as the rest. 
We wouldn't forgive her; we would'nt 
say the word, although her heart was 
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breakin’ bekaise we did not. Oh, 
Peggy !” she commenced in Irish, “oh, 
our daughter—girl of the one fault ! 
the kind, the affectionate, and the du- 
tiful child, to what corner of the world 
will your father an’ myself turn now 
that you're from us? You 
asked us often an’ often to forgive you, 
an’we would not. Yousaid you were 
sorry, in the sight of God an’ of man, for 
your fault—that your heart was sore, 
an’ that you felt our forgiveness would 
bring you consolation; but we would 
not. he exclaimed ab- 


gone 


Ould man,” st 
ruptly, turning to her husband, “ why 
didn’t you forgive our only daughter ? 
Why, ‘| say, didn’t you forgive her her 
one fault —you wicked oul 1 man, why 
didn’t you forgive her ?’ 

«“ Oh, Kathleen, I'll die,” he replied 
mournfully, “Vl die if I don’t get 
something to ait. Is there no food ? 
Didn’t Peggy go to thry Darby Skina- 
dre, an’ she hoped, she said, that she'd 
bring us relief; an’ so she went upon 
our promise to forgive her when she'd 
come back wid it.” 

*¢I wish, indeed, I had a drop o’ 
gruel or something myself,” replied his 
wife, now reminded of her famished 
state by his words. 

At this moment, however, relief, so 
far as food was concerned, did come. 
The compassionate neighbours began, 
one by one, to return each with what- 
ever could be spared from their own 
necessities, so that in the course of a 
little time this desolate old couple were 
supplied with provisions sufficient to 
meet the demands of a week or fort- 
night. 

It is not our intention to describe, or 
‘ather to attempt to describe, the sor- 
row of Brian Murtagh and his wife, as 
soon as a moderate meal of food had 
awakened them, as it were, from the 
heavy and stupid frenzy into which the 
shock of their unhappy daughter's 
death, joined to the pangs of famine, 
had thrown them. It may be sufficient 
to say, that their grief was wild, dis- 
consolate, and hopeless. She was the 
only daughter they had ever had; and 
when they looked back upon the gentle 
and unfortunate girl’s many virtues, 
~~ reflected that “they had, up to her 

death, despite her earnest entreaties, 
withheld from her their pardon for 
her transgression, they felt, mingled 
with their affliction at her loss, such 
an oppressive agony of remorse as no 
language could describe. 
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Many of the neighbours now pro- 
posed the performance of a ceremony, 
which is frequently deemed necessary 
in cases of frailty similar to that of 
poor Peggy Murtagh;—a ceremony 
which, in the instance before us, was 
one of ¢ qual pathos and beauty. It 
consisted of a number of these humble, 
but pious and well-disposed a 
joining in what is termed the Litany 
of the Blessed Virgin, which was an 
earnest solicitation of mercy, through 
her intercession with her Son, for the 
errors, frailties, and sins of the de- 
parted ; and, indeed, when her youth 
and beauty, and her artlessness and 
freedom from guile, were taken into 
consideration, in connexion with her 
unexpected death, it must be admitted 
that this act of devotion was as affecting 
as it was mournful and solemn. When 
they came to the words, “ Mother 
most pure, Mother most chaste, Mo- 
ther undefiled, Mother most loving, 
pray for her !”—and again to those, 
** Morning Star, Health of the Weak, 
Refuge of Sinners, Comfortress of the 
Afflicted, pray for her !”—their voices 
faltered, became broken, and, with 
scarcely a single exception, they melt- 
ed into tears. And it was a beautiful 
thing to witness these miserable and 
half-famished creatures, shrunk and 
pinched with hunger and want, labour- 
ing, many of them, with incipient ill- 
ness, and several only just recovered 
from it, forgetting their own distresses 
and afflictions, and rendering all the aid 
and consolation in their power to those 
who stood in more need of it than 
themselves. When these affecting 
prayers for the dead had been con- 
cluded, a noise was heard at the door, 
and a voice which in a moment hushed 
them into silence and awe. The voice 
was that of him whom the departed 
girl had loved with such fatal tender- 
ness. 

“Inthe name of God,” exclaimed 
one of them, “let some of you keep 
that unfortunate boy out ; the sight of 
him will kill the ould couple ;” the 
woman who spoke, however, had 
hardly concluded, when Thomas Dal- 
ton entered the room, panting, pale, 
tottering through weakness, and al- 
most frantic with sorrow and remorse. 
On looking at the unhappy sight be- 
fore him, he paused, and wiped his 
brow, which was moistened by ex- 
citement and over-exertion. There 
was now the silence of death in the 
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room so deep, that the shooting of 
a spark from one of the death-candles 

was heard by every one present, an inci- 
dent which, small as it was, deepened 
the melancholy interest of the mo- 
ment. 

** An’ that’s it,” he at last exclaimed, 
in a voice which, though weak, qui- 
vered with excess of agony— “ that’ s 
it, Peggy dear—that’s what your love 
for me has brought you to! An’ now 
it’s too late, I can't help you now, 
Peggy dear. I can't bid you hould 
your modest face up, as the darlin’ 
wife of him that loved you betther 
than all this world besides, but that 
left you, for all that, a stained name 
an’ a broken heart! Ay! an’ there's 
what your love for me_ brought 
you to! What can I do now for 
you, Peggy dear ? All my little 
pli uns for us beth —tit that 1 dreamt 
of an’ hoped to come to pass, where 
are they now, aes dear? And it 
wasn’t J, Peggy, it was poverty—oh 
you know how I loved you!—it was 
the down-come we yot-—it was Dick 
o’ the Grange, that oppressed us— 
that ruined us—that put us out with. 
out house or home—it was he, and 
it was my father—my father the at they 
say has blood on his hand, an’ I don't 
doubt it, or he wouldn't act the part he 
did—it was he, too, that prevented me 
from doin’ what my heart encouraged 
me to do for y mu! Oh blessed God,” 
he exclaimed, “ what will become of 
me! when I think of the long, sor- 
rowful, implorin’ look she used to 
give me, I'll go mad—Ill go mad!— 
I've killed her—I've murdhered her, 
an’ there’s no one to take me up an’ 
punish me for it! An’ when I was ill, 
Peggy dear, when I had time to think 
on my sick bed of all your love and 
all your sorrow and. distress and 
shame on my account, I thought I'd 
never see you in time t» tell you 
what I was to do, an’ to give conso- 
Jation to your breakin’ heart; but all 
that’s now over; you are gone from 
them all—you are gone from me, an’ 
like the lovin’ crathur you ever wor, 
you brought our baby along wid you! 
An’ when I think of it—oh, God, 
when I think of it, before your shame, 
my heart’s delight, how your eye felt 
proud out of ine, an’ how itsmiled, when 
itrestedon me. Oh, littleyou thought 
Id hould back to do you justice—me 
that you doted on—an’ yet it was [ 
that sullied you--l! me! Here,” he 
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shouted—* here, is there no one to 
saize a murdherer !—no one to bring 
him to justice !” 

Those present now gathered about 
him, and attempted asbest they might, 
to soothe and pacify him ; but in vain. 

“Oh,” he proceeded, “if she was 

only able to upbraid me—but what 
am I sayin'-—upbraid! Oh, never 
never wss her harsh word heard—ok 
nothing ever to me but that long 
look of sorrow, that long look of 
sorrow, that will either drive me 
mad, or lave mea broken heart! That's 
the look that’ Il always, always be be- 
fore me, an’ that, ‘till death's day, 
will keep me from ever bein’ a happy 
nan. 

IIe now became exhausted, and 
received a drink of water, after which 
he wildly kissed her lips, and bathed 
her inanimate face, as well as those 
of their infant with tears. 

‘ Now,” said he, at length; “now, 
Peggy dear, listen—so may God 
never prosper me, if L don’t work 
bitther vengeance on them that along 
wid myself, was the means of bringin’ 
you to this—Dick o° the Grange, 
an’ Darby okinadre, for if Darby had 
given you what you wanted, you 
might be yet a livin’ woman, As 
fur inyselt, I care not what becowes 
of me; you are gone, our child 
gone, and now L have nothing in this 
world that lil ever care for—there’s 
not hing in it that J'll ever love 
again,” 

He then turned to leave the reom, 
and was in the act of goings out of 
it, when her tw who had nearly 
recovered the use of his reasou, 
said— 

“Tom Dalton, you are layin’ this 
house, en’ may the curse of that girl's 
father, broken-hearted as you've left 
him, go along wid you.” 

“No,” exclaimed his wife, “ but 
may the blessin’ of her mother rest 
upon you for the sake of the love 
she bore you!” 

“You've spoken late, Kathleen 
Murtazh,” he replied, “the curse of 
her father ison me, an’ will folly ine ; 
1 feel it.” 

His sister then entered the room 
to bring him home, whither he ac- 
c gees her, scarcely conscious of 
what he did, and ignorant of the 
cloud of vengeance which was so soon 
to break upon his wretched father’s 
head. 
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THE WINE SPILLED. 


[A friend of mine, who was in the Spanish legion, brought home a small oil 
painting from Valladollid. It seems very old; and, though not clearly intel- 
ligible, it is painted with such power, that the impression never leaves my 
mind. It represents a chamber, in which a young man stands alone. He ap- 
pears to be gazing at some unseen object on the wall near which he stands. A 
wine-glass, spilled and broken, lies near the chimney. His attitude is that o. 
one bending forward, as if to salute some object of affection, and suddenly 
startled by an unexpected horror. The open window shows a horse, with an 
empty saddle, standing below under a deluge of rain. Such is the bare subject 
which I have attempted to realize in the following verses; perhaps they may 
interest some one who knows the picture. The verse from Solomon’s Song, 
which I have marked, is similarly traced on a leaf in a wreathe of ivy which 
surrounds the painting. 

Faithfully yours, 
G** si) 


What withering gloom inspired thee ?— 
What undeparting woe ?— 

Could Genius dream those stricken eyes ?— 
Could Fancy paint ?—Ah, no! 


Woe in the heart for ever ! 

The long days of despair, 

The nights whose darkness reached the soul, 
Have left their record there. 


What story can J fashion 

For eyes whose blasted sight 

Might fit Belzshazzar, as he gazed | 
Upon the wall that night ? 


But his were sunk with sinning— 

His recompense was due: 

This lifted brow holds faithful thoughts— 
Those parted lips are true. 


Those lips with wonder parted— 

Those lips with misery pale— 

Those close-wrung hands—those withered flowers— 
Ah, woe betide the tale! 


1 have seen death with hunger, 

And lips with thirsting gray ; 

But strength yet nerves those clenching hands, 
And the wine is thrown away, 


Is this some guilty felon 
Entrapped into his snare? 

Is it some murderer who beholds 
His bleeding victim there ? 


Is it some prodigal’s last hour 

Of ruined hope and youth ? 

Ah, no—for round the ruins creep 
The ivy leaves of truth, 
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hereafter. 


* Solomon’s Song, chap. i. verse 2. 

+ In the triumphal procession at Limerick, Mr. Egan, on the part of the brush- 
makers, presented the hero with a monster brush, entreating him to sweep away 
the abuses of the imperial parliament.—See Limerick Chronicle now, and Punch 


Ibrahim Pacha and Wellington. 


Or has black death bereft him 
Of fortune, friend, or love ? 
No—Faith can stand upon the grave, 
And sorrow look above. 


More like some trusting pilgrim, 
That tracks a falling star, 

Betrayed to ruin by the beam 
That led his steps so far. 


Or some forgiving victim, 
Unfailing to the grave, 
Stabbed by the hand, mocked by the heart 
He came to bless and save. 


For so those lips are parting, 
As they had closed to kiss, 
And opened, at the blow, to says 
“ Ah, me! was it for this ?” 


No anger sits upon then— 

You almost hear their breath 
Choking the agony that strives 
With something worse than death. 


Those lips apart and pallid 
Are sobbing while they part ; 

Those hands are wrung, as though they strove 
To close a breaking heart. 


The faded flowers within them, 
Alas! they tell the story ; 

No more for him the earth shall bloom, 
The sky has lost its glory ! 


That spilled and broken wine-cup 
Betrays the loss divine ; 

The cup is spilled that held for him 
A “better draught than wine.”” 


IBRAHIM PACHA AND WELLINGTON, 







ORACULAR, FROM THE COPTIC. 


‘* Is there a@ wise man in your queen’s dominions ?”” 
Asked Ibrahim. The Prinee of Waterloo 

Replied—* There cannot, sire, be two opinions 
Of Williamsmythobrienbrushboru”t 
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Tuar the taste for the drama has been 
declining amongst us for many years, 
and is now at its lowest ebb, is a re- 
mark so familiar, that its soundness 
is never questioned. The Syncretics 
tells us that the mind is wanting to 
follow them in their illustrations of 
the higher drama; and the managers 
are in despair, because the public ‘will 
not reward with overflowing houses 
their assiduous effarts to illustrate the 
lower. The former never had, and 
never will have a public; the latter 
have lost theirs, in just retribution for 
pandering to a taste ephemeral in du- 
ration, as it was coarse in its indul- 
gence. The taste for such a drama 
as both are in the habit of presenting 
has declined among all the intelligent 
supporters of the stage—or rather it 
never existed. But that the taste for 
the drama in itself—the love of the 
dramatic art, whether in author or 
actor, wherever it presents itself in a 
form worthy of the name—the delight 
in scenic representation, where true to 
common nature, or transporting us 
into those regions of the ideal, where 
we instinctively recognize and bow be- 
fore a higher truth—that these have 
not declined, is manifest to any one 
who has carefully watched the au- 
diences of our theatres, Nay, to ad- 
mit that they could by possibility have 
declined, would be to admit that we 
were behind our ancestors in our feel- 
ing for the earnest and the romantic 
in passion and emotion, and for the 
noble and beautiful in art and poetry— 
a position which, despite the mecha- 
nical tendency of the age, there seems 
to be no good warrant for admitting. 
What the drama was to our forefa- 
thers, it is in a peculiar degree to us 
—a refuge from the dust, and drudgery, 
and commonplace of every-day life— 
where we may forget, in the “high 
passions and high actions” of the 
poet’s world, how worn and weary, 
how petty and personal we become in 
this; and, catching new inspiration 
from the refreshing breezes of that 
better atmosphere, resume the routine 
duties of working day existence with 
purer heart and higher purpose. For 
on us the burden of life presses more 
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heavily every year as our civilization 
advances. The Actual hems us in on 
every side. Our faculties of thought 
and action are all tasked to the utter- 
most in the practical details of life ; 
and we are swept along with the tor- 
rent, unable to do more than to 
cast well nigh momentary glances to- 
wards these regions of ‘ideal beauty, 
which artists and poets— 


** Serene creators of immortal things,” 


have conjured up for us, but towards 
which the spirit turns with a yearning, 
passionate in proportion to the obsta- 
cles to its gratification. We live too 
fast—we are forced to live too fast, to 
find leisure for contemplation. But 
the heart,,the imagination, are im- 
mortal. Each will make itself heard, 
each will demand its gratification, let 
the world, with its practical strivings, 
absorb us as it may. And where, inall 
the realms of literature or art—where, 
amid the throng and turmoil of modern 
life, may both be satisfied so well and 
so readily as in a drama, rich as is our 
own in all that can stimulate the feel- 
ings, and quicken and irradiate the in- 
tellect? Here the necessity of our 
nature to escape from the real to the 
ideal finds an indulgence which it can 
find nowhere else. The drama is 
poetry in its highest, its most suggest- 
ive, as well as its most compact form. 
It places the joys, sorrows, passions, 
fears, struggles, temptations, triumphs, 
that are the essence of poetry, living 
before us, and makes every spectator, 
as it were, a poet for the time, by in- 
spiring him with vivid sympathy for 
the passion or emotion of the scene. 
The drama must, therefore, always 
exercise an influence over an educated 
people, and never more than when 
they have little leisure, or are too much 
over-wrought, to pursue the calmer 
studies of the closet. 

More peculiarly is thistrue.as regards 
ourselves. The nation that produced 
Shakspeare, that cherishes him as the 
supreme of poets, can never be indif- 
ferent to the acted drama. His plays 
were written for the stage, not for the 
study. Not only is he the first of poets, 
he is also first of dramatic artists, in 
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skilful construction, in power of situa- 
tion, in interest of action. Himself an 
actor, he loved and reverenced his art. 
He knew the power that lies in an ac- 
tor’s hands; and he trusted to that 
power to fill up his outline, to inform 
with the moving spirit of life the be- 
ings of his fancy, till they lived for 
other eyes and hearts truly and in- 
tensely as for his own. Rare, indeed, 
has been, and ever must be, the appear- 
ance of genius capable of fully carrying 
out our great poet's conceptions, till, 
even from the most indifferent repre- 
sentation, some fresh ideas will be ga- 
thered— some clearer views of the 
general structure of the play, or of 
the characters that fill it. The public 
feel this, and they act upon the feel- 
ing. We see them attracted by his 
plays, even when these are put before 
them poorly, both as regards per- 
formers and scenic appointments ; and 
wherever something like justice is 
done to his conceptions, as by Miss 
Helen Faucit, or Mr. Macready (far 
short of the standard of a great Shak- 
sperian actor as that accomplished ar- 
tist is), they are never slow to recog- 
nize and reward the power. 

Can any one who has watched the 
recent history of the stage doubt, that, 
if the tragic drama were to be placed 
before the public in worthy and suit- 
able form, there would no longer be 
left the shadow of pretext for main- 
taining that the love of the drama had 
undergone any decay? Look, for exam- 
ple, at the suceess which attended Mr. 
Macready’s admirable revivals of Shak- 
speare, some years ago at Drury-lane. 
His management was undertaken under 
serious disadvantages, both as regarded 
the circumstances in which he found 
the theatre, and in the materials 
for carrying out his purpose which 
lay within his command. For the 
first, the buffooneries, and indecen- 
eies, which had degraded what should 
have been the temple of national lite- 
rature and of art, into a haunt of folly 
and vice, had perverted the taste of 
that large class of play-goers, who 
seek the theatre for mere excitement, 
whilst it had driven from its walls those 
to whom the drama was a study, and 
intellectual recreation. The latter were 
to be won once more into the habit of 
visiting the theatre—the former were 
to be taught to find pleasure in some- 
thing higher than the splendours of 


spectacle, or the meretricious fascina- 
tions of the ballet. On the other hand, 
the old companies of performers had all 
been broken up, and a company was to 
be brought together new to each other— 
in itself, a drawback of a very serious 
kind,—and for the most part unaccus- 
tomed to that long course of severe 
training which is necessary for the 
accomplishment of agoodactor. Over 
these difficulties, the energy, intelli- 
gence, and predominating will of Mr. 
Macready, in a great measure, tri- 
umphed. Mind resumed the place of 
‘inexplicable dumb-show and noise”— 
spectacle was rendered subservient to 
the illustration of the poet. The pub- 
lic hailed the change with rapture, and 
seconded, most liberally, the efforts to 
establish a pure taste, and to present 
the masterpieces of dramatic art in a 
manner, in some degree worthy of the 
poet’s conceptions. These efforts were 
discontinued from causes, we believe, 
entirely private—public, at least, only 
in so far as the public were losers by 
the result— certainly not from any 
lukewarmness on their part. Had they 
been continued, it may fairly be pre- 
sumed, that the cause of the drama 
would have been materially benefited. 
‘There were, no doubt, many and grave 
errorsin Mr. Macready’s management, 
which it is foreign to our purpose to con- 
sider, but it must always be regarded 
with grateful recollection by many, who 
then received higher and more vivid 
impressions of the capabilities of the 
stage, than they had ever before ima- 
gined. 

The difficulties that would attend 
the revival of a similar enterprise are 
now infinitely augmented. Not that 
public support would be wanting—not 
that an equal amount of presiding in- 
telligence could not be commanded. 
The resources of the antiquary, the 
machinist, and the scene-painter, are 
equally ready now as before. The whole 
dead machinery of the stage, the frame- 
work of the picture is equally at com- 
mand. But where are the actors? We 
neither have them now, nor do we see 
much prospect of having them. It is 
they, we maintain, whohave declined ; 
not the taste for the drama. Place a 
Kemble, a Siddons, a Kean upon the 
stage, surround them with that cluster 
of able and practised artists, who vied 
with them in their great delineations of 
character and passion, and see whether 
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the public would be less forward than 
before to do homage to their genius ! 
So far is indifference to excellence 
from being characteristic of the time, 
that it seems to us, that there is only 
too great an eagerness to hail even 
the semblance of power, and to crown 
it with the fame and rewards that 
should be reserved only for greatness. 
Some peculiarity of manner, some un- 
usual vehemence of style, some mere 
trick of art—anything in short, that 
is out of the usual run of common- 
place, passes current, as evidence of 
genius. But the prevailing curse of 
clever mediocrity has, with one or two 
brilliant exceptions, settled upon the 
stage, as upon literature and art, and 
we cast our eyes hopelessly around 
for evidence of that high ambition 
and patient striving towards greatness, 
which made the stages of Drury-Lane 
and Covent-Garden illustrious during 
the last generation. 

It seems as if greatness then pro- 
duced greatness—genius fostered ge- 
nius—as, indeed, we believe they ever 
will. Sympathy and emulation stimu- 
lated faculties, that had else been dor- 
mant, to join in the glorious struggle 
for distinction, 


“ Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, 
Noctes atque dies, prestanti niti labore.”"— 


The skill, intelligence, and enthusi- 
asm of each labourer in the same noble 
field reacted favourably upon the other, 
and all attained a higher excellence 
than they could have reached, had each 
been left to pursue his aspirations 
singly and alone. We see the opera- 
tion of this principle in the lyrical 
Italian opera of Her Majesty's thea- 
tre. There all the performers are 
masters of the art,—all have risen 
to their position by the labour and 
science of years bestowed in the 
cultivation of great original powers. 
Each individual is distinguished by 
some peculiar gifts. In combina- 
tion they produce effects of sur- 
passing excellence. The collision of 
the qualities of one performer with 
those of another, corrects faults, deve- 
velopes new ideas, suggests new com- 
binations. A school where even ac- 
complished artists may learn, is thus 
formed, and the public reap the results 
in the improved musical taste which 
is insensibly acquired under the influ- 
ence of such consummate skill. 


Oy NRG 


Let us imagine a national theatre 
with a company of corresponding ex- 
cellence, with genius for the tragic 
drama equal to that of Grisi, Lablache 
and Mario in the lyrical, and with the 
same predominating taste and intelli- 
gence in all the details of the scene! 
Can it be doubted, that such a theatre 
would command the warmest support 
of all the intelligence of the time, of 
all those sections of society who are at 
present repelled from our theatres by 
bad plays and worse acting? Unques- 
tionably it would. But alas! the hope 
of such a theatre and of such actors is 
a remote one indeed. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, it is 
nevertheless the fact, that the increas- 
ing love for the drama has debased its 
quality and lowered the standard of ex- 
cellence in the performers. The demand 
for the latter has outrun the supply, 
and inferior talent is consequently ele- 
vated to a position far above what it 
formerly could have obtained. So 
long as dramatic performances were 
limited to a few theatres, the leading 
actors were concentrated within their 
walls, and they were regarded by the 
profession generally, as the goal of ho- 
nourable distinction, for which it was 
their ambition to qualify themselves. 
Within these theatres a system of 
rigid discipline was maintained, and a 
high standard of excellence preserved. 
The ideas of the great performers of 
former times were handed down, and 
the genius of the actor availed itself 
of the conceptions and experience of 
his predecessors. The whole resources 
of art were then brought in aid of the 
original powers of the actors. In the 
provinces, again, the theatres of Edin- 
burgh and other places were consi- 
dered as schools for the training of 
young actors. The same high stan- 
dard of excellence was there placed 
before them by the managers, and 
maintained by the occasional visits 
of the great actors, who kept alive 
within their younger brethren the 
ambition of distinction, while they 
illustrated the means by which it was 
to be obtained. Years were then not 
thought too much for the practice of 
the subordinate parts of the profession, 
years of severe application and study, 
in which habits of observation were ac- 
quired and ripened, and practical dex- 
terity attained in an art where@t is only 
to be arrived at by patient and per- 
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severing zeal.) The plays, too, which 
then held possession of the stage were 
plays of character and passion. To 
embody them, knowledge of life and 
of the heart were indispensable, and the 
actor could not escape into that mere 
sparkle and dash of manner, which car- 
ries most of our performers suceess- 
fully through the extravagance and 
earicature of the staple pieces of the 
present day. Under these cireumstan- 
ees, acclass of performers grew up,— 
well studied in the theory and practice 
of their art ; and there was no leading 
provincial theatre which could not 
shew within its company more than one 
actor of a higher stamp than will now 
be found in any except the leading 
metropolitan theatres. 

But we have changed all this. Ac- 
tors, like other people, live in a hurry 
now-a-days. The steps to greatness 
are forgot in the eagerness to achieve 
it. They must run before they can 
walk, and, like Bottom, put in for the 
topping parts without scruple. The 
patience of genius, one of its inherent 
qualities, is clean banished from our 
theatres; and, if an actor can but 
command a trifle of applause in some 
minor part, he takes it as a sure sign 
that he has the stuff of a Kean within 
him, and that nature and his inborn 
greatness are wrongfully depressed 
by the jealousy and ignorance of his 
manager. Unfortunately, too, the de- 
mand for actors which the increase 
of theatres, especially under the re- 
cent Licensing Act, has created, gives 
only too much scope for the indulgence 
of this vanity, for it holds out a pre- 
mium to any thing in the shape of ta- 
lent, however raw, which acquirement 
and long years of experience were for- 
merly unable to command. 

In this way companies are perpetu- 
ally changing—habits of patient perse- 
verance, and mutual emulation are 
lost. Acting ceases to be an art, and 
becomes the mere assumption of dress 
and language, without an attempt at 
impersonating character. Then, too, 
managers finds that they cannot get up 
the sterling plays and comedies that fil- 
led their theatres of old, and seek a 
fitter occupation for the abilities of their 
performers in melo-drama and_ bur- 
lesque. Matters grow worse and worse. 
The better class of playgoers desert 
the theatre ; attractions of coarser grain 
mrust be found for those who remain. 


The powers of the actors themselves 
degenerate, because they have neither 
the ambition, nor the scope to improve ; 
and thus the majority of our provin- 
cial theatres threaten in the long run 
to fall into the hands of the galleries, 
which, under the state of things we 
have represented, have become their 
chief support. 

How this state of things is to be re- 
formed, and the drama restored to a 
condition commensurate with its own 
dignity and the intelligence of the time, 
it is not easy to see. It is not from 
without, we apprehend, that the 
remedy is to come. The public 
cannot supply dramatic or any other 
power—they can only encourage it, 
and encourage it they will, when- 
ever it comes before them. The 
fault is not theirs, if the theatres 
be deserted, when they visit them only 
to be disappointed—perhaps disgusted. 
They cannot be expected to leave home, 
and home studies and enjoyments, and 
to lay out money for the privilege of 
seeing incapable actors and plays that 
minister neither amusement, nor in- 
struction. The evil is in this—that the 
stage, generally, is below the intellect 
of the time, not above it, as it should be. 
From itself, then, and from its profes- 
sors, the reformation of its defects 
must flow. Let these rise to the level 
of the current taste amongst the edu- 
cated classes. f Let actors learn to ap- 
preciate the iffportance and dignity of 
their own art, and strive, as of old, to 
guide and elevate the taste and intel- 
lect of their audience—let them re- 
member that they may become the ex- 
ponents of the noblest poetry in the 
world, and exercise a sway over the 
hearts and minds of thousands, such 
as even great orators have it rarely in 
their power to exert; and they may 
then confer a lasting benefit on the 
nation, and make their profession at 
once lucrative and honorable to them- 
selves. 

The first step towards this result, 
will be the steadfast contemplation of 
their profession as a great and enno- 
bling art, the object of which is to 
pourtray the many-coloured forms of 
life and emotion, in such a way as to 
refine the feelings, to elevate the mind, 
to educate the taste—an art that brings 
to bear on its exercise, a wide and 
searching knowledge of the human 
heart ; an acquaintance with the per- 
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fect forms and groupings of painting 
and sculpture; a vivid apprehension of 
the subtlest beauties of poetry in its 
highest form. In all things the actor 
must learn to think of his art first, and 
of himself as subordinate to it. Let 
him strive to raise it, and he cannot 
fail to rise with it. Let it be his first 
care that the work be presented to 
the spectator, lifelike and complete, as 
it was moulded in the poet’s brain, 
each part carefully finished in itself, and 
bearing its due relation tothose around. 
Desdemona is not to be sacrificed to 
Othello, nor Jacques slurred over, be- 
cause Rosalind fills a more prominent 
place in the eyes of the audience. All 
are important, all worthy of a perfor- 
mer’s best care in giving to them pre- 
cisely that importance in the scene, 
which the poet had in view. 

We know how little of this spirit 
prevails on our stage now—how little 
of it has perhaps ever prevailed. Per- 
formers judge of plays and of parts, 
with reference solely to their own 
share inthem. The treatment of the 
subject of the drama, as a whole, never 
occupies their thoughts. It would be 
well if they would take a lesson in this 
from the Continent. There a great 
actress will not hesitate to assume a 
subordinate part, and to throw her 
best powers into it, if need be; as we 
have known in the case of Schrider, 
who followed a majestic performance 
of Lady Macbeth on one night by 
undertaking Lady Capulet the next. 
What her views on the subject were 
may be gathered from her answer to 
a friend, who expressed surprise at her 
undertaking so insignificant a part. 
“ Insignificant! a character of Shak- 
speare’s insignificant!” So, too, when 
an actor of some eminence refused a 
minor part in one of Schiller’s plays, 
at the Weimar theatre, Goethe, as 
Eckerman tells us, answered him, “ if 
you will not play it, I will play it my- 
self ;” and he would have done it, too, 
had the recusant not succumbed. Un- 
fortunately, some of even our greatest 
performers appear to have possessed 
little of this spirit ; they have felt a mor- 
bid dread of letting themselves down, by 
playing anything but leading parts ; and 
by always acting upon this fear, they 
have, perhaps, made it well-grounded. 
At all events, they have done this pre- 
judice to the cause of the drama, that 
they have accustomed audiences to go 
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to see this or that particular performer, 
and not to see the play as a whole put 
upon the stage, in all respects, in the 
best possible style. 

A reformation, such as we have 
pointed at, can only come by slow 
degrees ; perhaps, only in another 
generation. It must be commenced 
by one or more of the leading mem- 
bers of the profession, or by the efforts 
of some actor of genius, sufficient to 
arrest and direct the public taste, and 
to inspire a new feeling into the pro- 
fession. There never was a time, we 
believe, more favourable to the at- 
tempt than the present, if the stage 
could but furnish the man or men te 
make it. The want of a good theatre 
for the higher drama is deeply felt in 
the metropolis, where both the great 
theatres have been handed over to 
opera and ballet, and the only other 
well appointed theatre, the Haymar- 
ket, is devoted almost exclusively, and 
indeed, has a company only adapted to 
comedy. But strongly as it is felt, any 
imperfect attempt to establish a theatre 
to supply this void would, in all proba- 
bility, fail; because, nothing short of 
excellence will satisfy such an audience 
as it must depend on for success. And 
we do not well see how any attempt 
could, in the present state of things, 
be otherwise than imperfect, seeing 
that such talent as does exist could 
only be brought together at an expense 
which no theatre of proper dimensions 
could warrant. 

Small as the grounds for nourish- 
ing it may be, we cannot surrender the 
hope, that a better race of performers 
may yet arise, with higher ideas of 
their art, and greater accomplishments 
than the majority of those now upon 
the stage. The prejudice against the 
dramatic profession has greatly dimi- 
nished, and it is the fault of its own 
members, that it is not already extinct 
in all quarters where its existence 
could be regretted. It holds out great 
prizes to ambition, in the shape both 
of fame and fortune. Excellence in it 
is the passport to society; and it de- 
mands no more labour in its study, 
than is expended, too often thanklessly, 
in the education of the learned pro- 
fessions. That it does not number 
more educated men within its ranks is 
therefore surprising. Of course, to be 
a great actor, as to be a great states- 
man or great lawyer, demands the 
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rare gift of genius. But why should 
we not have as many highly accom- 
plished actors, at least, as we have 
statesmen and lawyers, created more 
by the force of study and persever- 
ance, than by great natural powers? 
If our view of the art be correct, no 
scholar or gentleman need to blush 
at the adoption of the profession; nor 
will he turn back from it, despite the 
many disturbances to enthusiasm and 
self- respect which he may encounter 
within it. No doubt, he will need all 
his enthusiasm, all the reliance on his 
own ideal of his art to sustain him 
through the degradations and discom- 
forts that beset it. But no profession 
is entirely free from these, and the 
theatrical profession is not without 
compensations for its sorest trials. 
For ourselves, it appears to us that 
there is almost no position which sup- 
plies so many gratifications of those 
tastes and motives which influence the 
best natures as those of a great actor 
or actress. Their greatness presup- 
poses quick and keen sensibility, and 
sympathies warm and comprehensive. 
Their studies lie among the master- 
pieces of art, of learning, intellect, and 
poetry. The painter or sculptor is 
not more free to indulge his love for 
nature inits boundless variety of gran- 
deur and beauty, or to follow the 
sportings of imagination through the 
bright world of dream, and poetry, 
and romance. Like the painter, too, 
great actors are the stewards of the 
mysteries of nature, gifted to probe 
her most recondite recesses, to appre- 
hend the spirit of all forms and pas- 
sions. The human heart, in all its 
phases of power and weakness, is their 
kingdom. The pleasures and pains of 
many lives are theirs. The beings be- 
gotten of the poet’s brain live again in 
them. Theyrise withtheir greatness— 
bend with their mighty griefs—are 
swayed by their passionate impulses— 
glow with their intense joys, that rush 
along the blood, and “ feel almost like 
pain.” They may shake off the tram- 
mels of vulgar life, and move in the 
pure regions of the ideal. They are 
the Imogen or the Othello of the hour. 
With all these internal and external 
resources, and incentives, and sup- 
ports, they wield, too, an influence 
over the hearts of others—one hour of 
which many noble natures would al- 
most purchase with life; an influ- 


ence great as that of the greatest 
poets and artists, and, in the direct 
expression of the homage which it 
commands, second not ‘even to that 
called forth by the highest oratory, in- 
spiring and illuminating with eye, and 
voice, and language, and shaking, with 
its *oracular thunder,” 


** The listening soul in the suspended blood.” 


In the plenitude of inspiration, and 
armed with language, the mere utter- 
ance of which is a potent spell, the 
great actor feels and knows, that the 
minds of the listening thousands before 
him are within his grasp, and that he 
may turn and wind them which way 
he will ;—fascinate, subdue, exalt, 
alarm, distract. Their very souls are 
his for the time. He sees his power 
in the smiling eye, the rigid muscle, 
or the rush of tears. An impalpable 
sympathy convinces him of his triumph, 
and he leaves the stage with the deaf- 
ening plaudits in his ears of men and 
women of all grades, and all degrees 
of mental and moral culture, whose 
willand feelings have been surrendered 
to his control for hours, pealing the 
assurance that he has put his idea into 
act, and inspired his audience with the 
vivid image of some lofty character, 
that may affect their own being bene- 
ficially for life. The actor may be 
above hisaudience; but he can always 
in some measure lift them towards 
himself—eye speaking to eye, and 
tongue to ear, and motion to sense, as 
we feel ourselves exalted in the pre- 
sence of a nobler nature. Not so is it 
with the philosopher or the poet. They 
are in advance of their time. Their 
audience is to seek. Not in the flush- 
ed cheek and kindling eye of their fel- 
low-men—not in outspoken plaudits 
or vivid sympathy, must they expect 
solace and support amid the doubts 
and depressions that beset genius, but 
in the light of their own high endea- 
vours and noble studies. Calmly they 
abide their time, knowing the truth 
which our own Anster has beautifully 
adapted from Goethe— 


** The truly great, the genuine, the sublime, 
Toils its slow way in silence, and the bard 
Wins from the slow regard of after-time 
The imperishable wreath, his best, his sole re- 
ward,”’ 


Yet who shall say, which is the more 
desirable triumph—the actor’s or the 
poet’s—the assurance of success of the 
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one—the misgivings of the other? 
And the fame itself! To how few is 
it more than a name; a name that 
leaves no stronger impression on the 
ear than those of Polos, or (Zagros, 
or Roscius, the great actors of anti- 
quity, or Burbage, or Betterton, or 
Siddons? Their spirits do not, it is 
true, “rule us from their tombs,” as 
do those of Phidias, or Raphael, or 
Homer, or Milton. But is not their 
memory as familiar to us, as sugges- 
tive to our thoughts, as the great pro- 


portion of those illustrious names that 
do 


** On fame’s eternal bederoll shine for aye?” 


And surely not unmeet it is, that they 
should be so remembered, when it is 
considered how great and salutary 
their influence is upon the moral and 
intellectual being of a people, by im- 
planting or fostering elevated and pu- 
rifying sympathies, and by educating 
their tastes for the beautiful and noble 
in feeling and thought, in expression 
and in motion ? 

A great actor or actress! What 
qualities does this pre-suppose? A 
fine form, habitually graceful, and 
capable of dignity and grandeur— 
features flexible for the expression 
of the most minute shades of feel- 
ings as of the strongest passion—a 
voice, full, clear, andresonant from its 
lowest to its highest tones—an instinc- 
tive knowledge of the outward expres- 
sions, in look, and act, and gesture, of 
all varieties of emotion—an ear refined 
to the most subtle cadences of verse— 
a heart and mind that can grapple 
with and quicken within themselves 


“ All thoughts, all feelings, all delights— 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame,""— 


a cultivated taste that rounds and re- 
fines all its motions and gestures to 
the limits of the beautiful or the 
grand. Such qualities, we apprehend, 
constitute a great actor or actress ; 
and where such qualities exist, who 
shall estimate their wholesome and 
elevating influence on the minds of 
an audience? To this influence we 
would joyfully subject the plastic 
minds of our children, assured that 
they would reap a profit from it to 
their tastes and whole moral being, 
similar, but higher in degree, to that 
education of their eye for the beau- 
tiful in form and colour, which they 
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should imbibe, if habitually surround. 
ed by the masterpieces of ancient 
art. 

We know that there have been great 
actors and actresses without many of 
these qualities which we have describ- 
ed. Genius, the lightning flame of 
mind, has made physical defect a mat- 
ter of indifference. In their mood of 
inspiration, Pritchard was genteel, 
and Garrick six feet high.” And so 
it will ever be. But where these qua- 
lities are combined with genius, how 
glorious the result! In a greater or 
less degree, we believe, they must 
have been possessed by the great ac- 
tors of former times. They shine 
conspicuously in the great living or- 
nament of the English stage— Miss 
Helen Faucit, a lady, whose recent 
performances in our Dublin theatre, 
during an engagement of unusual du- 
ration, have left us, in common with 
all who had the good fortune to wit- 
ness them, under a debt of gratitude 
which we are proud to acknowledge. 

Miss Helen Faucit is one of those 
rare creatures, “ with gifts and graces 
eminently adorned,” whom we feel it to 
be a privilege to have seen ; and, whom 
having seen, we can afford to resign all 
regret at not having known her great 
Her genius is of a 
class that renders comparison imper- 
tinent. She is original in her great- 
ness, and supplies the standard by 
which alone she can be fitly judged. 
It is not by reference to others who 
have gone before her, that she is to 
be estimated, but to what she is in 
herself. She is not to be criticised, 
but studied, as we study the master- 
pieces of some great sculptor, or 
poet. And she is the greatest poetess 
of our time, in the power, the variety, 
the beauty of the images which she 
places before us, of the sentiments 
which she awakens, of the memories 
to endure with life itself implanted in 
us by her “so potent art.” Words, 
however powerful, produce no such 
impression, do not so permeate and 
steal into the very depths of our be- 
ing, as the unwritten poetry of this 
lady’s acting. It is not alone our 
fancy, our imagination, or our intel- 
lect, that are excited—but with these 
our whole sentient nature is puri- 
fied and refined. Her performances 
not merely send us away, filled with 
brighter and higher conceptions of 


pr edecessors. 
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the creatures of the poet’s world, 
whom she has embodied, but better 
men, inspired with something of the 
Ideal, the study of which has made 
her the great mistress of her art, 
and great instructress of her time. 

Miss Helen Faucit’s impersonations 
are nature itself; but they are nature 
as it appears to the poet’s eye—na- 
ture in its finest and most beautiful 
aspect. She possesses in an eminent 
degree the physical requisites for 
her art—a person graceful and dig- 
nified, a voice supremely fascinat- 
ing in its “most silver flow,” yet 
equal to the expression of the most 
commanding passion—a face gifted 
peculiarly with that best part of 
beauty, which a picture cannot ex- 
press—no, nor the first sight of the 
life,”—a face, wonderful indeed, in the 
magic and variety of its expression. 
Along with these she possesses a 
complete command of all the re- 
sources which intelligence gathers 
from experience, and an obvious fa- 
miliarity with the treasures of art, 
which has strengthened and exalt- 
ed strong natural perceptions of the 
graceful and beautiful in form and 
motion. But greater than all these 
is the spirit by which they are vivi- 
fied and swayed; the lofty impulses, 
the commanding powers of thought 
and feeling, the inspired energy, the 
pure taste, the exquisite ladyhood of 
nature which are conspicuous in all 
Miss Faucit’s personations. It is such 
visions as she presents that bless the 
dreams of pocts; and happy are we, 
who, in this dull mechanical time, have 
seen with our waking eyes a reality 
fair as imagination may picture. 

The remembrance of these is fresh 
upon us as we write. Juliet, Rosa- 
lind, the Lady Constance, Portia, Lady 
Macbeth, “ divine Imogen,” Beatrice, 
all crowd upon our fancy ; and after 
them Pauline, a character made more by 
Miss Faucit than by the author ; Julia, 
Belvidera, Nina Sforza, and the Lady 
Mabel, that exquisite portraiture of all 
that can fascinate in womanly grace, or 
move in womanly suffering. To have 
seen Miss Faucit in these characters, 
is to have seen a whole world of poe- 
try revealed, of which the most enthu- 
siastic and intelligent study of their 
authors could have helped us to no 
idea. Henceforth they live for us— 
live in the most perfect furm. Where 


the author has furnished but a barren 
outline, she pours into it the strength 
and radiance of her own spirit, and ano- 
ble picture glows before us. Nor is this 
true only in the case of inferior poets. 
In dealing with Shakspeare, this great 
actress rises to the full measure of her 
strength. Her performances are re- 
velations of the great master-poet’s 
subtlest powers. When we have once 
seen them, there is a light evermore up- 
on his page which, but for the magic of 
this great commentator, would never 
have been there for us. Arden has a 
deeper charm in the shade of its ‘* me- 
lancholy boughs ;” for the smile of 
Rosalind, our own “ very, very Rosa- 
lind,” gleams through it, and the voice 
is near us, that wooed from Orlando, 
with its most womanly coquetry, the lit- 
tle remnant of his heart which he bore 
with him to the forest. We have stood 
beneath Juliet’s balcony ; we have 
heard the nightingale singing on the 
neighbouring pomegranate tree, and 
our eyes have trembled with Romeo’s 
beneath the wonder of her face. We 
have followed her, as she rises heroi- 
cally with every fresh disaster, and 
laid down our heart with hers, when she 
escaped from a life now nothing worth 
without the light of love. So, too, 
have we seen, as we could never have 
hoped to see, Lady Macbeth in the 
grandeur of her dauntless will, inflexi- 
ble from its purpose ; and when this 
was achieved, and the avenging furies 
lay their grasp upon her, maintaining 
a Spartan self-control, dying a daily 
death in the pangs of uncommunicated 
remorse, isolated from her selfish lord, 
to whom and to whose ambition she had 
sacrificed all. Miss Faucit’s concep- 
tion of this character, original and 
most powerful as it is, throws more 
light upon it than the sagacity of all 
the commentators. In it we see a will 
masculine in energy, a heart insen- 
sible to feat,—a mind subtle, prompt 
and resolute, without religion, without 
pitifulness, without sentiment in any 
shape,—and yet a woman, claiming 
some hold on our sympathies, in her 
love, her endurance, and in the inevi- 
table pangs of retributive conscience. 
Here, as in all other characters, she 
seems to have trusted to the instincts of 
her own genius and woman’s heart, and 
the result has proved that the trust was 
not misplaced. It is, we know, a bold 
thing to say ; yet believing, we must 
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say it, that the genius is akin to Shak- 
speare's, that can so thoroughly rea- 
lize his conceptions as Miss Helen 
Faucit does, clothing with very life 
the creatures of his imagination, and 
not one or two of these alone, but 
many—all various, and for the most 
part opposite in kind. 

But this great actress’s versatility is 
not confined to the romantic drama 
alone. Her Antigone stands out in 
the roll of her triumphs, simple and 
majestic, in severe beauty—consum- 
mate in its kind, as her Jmogen or her 
Constance ; but that kind how diffe- 
rent! Here, twenty-three centuries 
after the poet who conceived it has 
gone to his rest, it is presented to us 
fresh and beautiful, like some magni- 
ficent statue dug up from the ruins of 
Time, perfect as when it left the sculp- 
tor’s hand. The joy of the 


** Watcher of the skies, 
When some new planet swims into his ken,” 


is a type of that, which every scholar 
and student of Greek life and litera- 
ture and art must have experienced, 
when he first saw in the person of Miss 
Faucit the embodiment of this the no- 
blest heroine of the Greek drama. It 
was the opening of a new world, or, 
more truly perhaps to such a man, the 
vivifying of a dead but familiar one, 
when she first entered on the scene, 
‘with face resigned to bliss or bale,” 
and declared her determination to obey 
the dictates of nature in defiance of her 
uncle’sdecree. He saw before him the 
type of those beautiful forms, which 
sculpture has made immortal, in the 
majestie form, the simple drapery, the 
serene and noble features of the ac- 
tress. She looked as one that had 
long been familiar to the sad thoughts 
of the destiny that hung upon her 
race, and under which her father 
had perished strangely before her eyes. 
And when she spoke, her voice, in its 
earnest tenderness, made richer music 
than the flowing numbers of the 


* We refer to the passage v. 450— ob yao ri wo Zevs iv.’ 
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Grecian bard. Simple, noble, royal 
in her bravery of heart, she proclaim- 
ed to the tyrant the supremacy of 
the great law of Nature on which 
she had acted, in a manner which gave 
to the sublime thoughts of the poet all 
and more than all they lost in the fee- 
ble language of the translators.* But 
it is in the concluding scene that the 
powers of the actress rise to their 
height. The sisterly love that had 
sustained her till now is absorbed in 
the contemplation of the fearful doom 
that awaits her. Here the fervent 
imagination and wonderful power of 
Miss Faucit inspire her audience with 
a sympathy for the Greek girl, lively and 
intense as for the sufferings, with which 
modern life is familiar. Dirce’s clear 
flowing stream, its many coloured mea- 
dows, the rays of “ golden Helios,” all 
rise before our eyes, and we share the 
passionate ecstacy with which the young 
girl in the fullness of her life gazes on 
them for the last time. How shall we 
describe the tone, the gesture, with 
which her whole heart vents itself in 
that exclamation, in which is expressed 
the remorseless inevitable doom, that 
pursued the race of Labdacus. 


“Oh fate! The curse that fell on the maternal bed, 
That gave their father’s mother’s children birth, 
Was theirs, is mine. 


‘ Ariadne passioning,” Niobe with her 
slaughtered offspring around her, Cas- 
sandra in her prophetic mood, are the 
images that spring most readily to our 
mind. A sculptor that could have 
fixed the attitude in marble, though 
the deep pathos of the tremulous lip, 
and the eye that seemed to look through 
Fate, must have escaped him, would 
have earned lasting fame.¢ The Greek 
stage could boast of no such acting— 
from its very character, such acting 
was impossible. But the spirit of 
Sophocles, speaking the voice of Na- 
ture, that was, and is, and ever shall 
be the same while the world endures, 
has found a home in the heart ofan Eng- 


> 


t We cannot here omit to speak of the exquisite portrait of Miss Faucit as An- 
tigone, by our town» man, Mr. F. W. Burton, in the possession of Dr. Stokes. It 
is not Antigone merely—the noble, suffering virgin—“ the martyr by the pang with- 
out the palm”—but the genius of the Greek drama—the embodiment of the spirit 


of sadness and prevailing doom that moved darkly through it all. 


We can pay no 


higher compliment to the artist, than to say that he has caught and embodied the 


spirit of his noble original. 
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lish girl, and thrills on English hearts 
with a force greater than could ever 
have been contemplated by the bard 
himself. Beautiful Antigone !—beau- 
tiful to us now in form and feature, as 
thou hast ever been in thy noble mar- 
tyr spirit, and great woman’s heart ! 
The effect of such a performance 
on the taste and scholarship of a peo- 
ple cannot be over-estimated. The 
eye accustomed to beauty of form so 
ideal, will shrink ever aftewards from 
the mean or the ungraceful. The 
mind into which the nobility of Anti- 
gone’s character has been impressed 
by such fascinating power, is perma- 
nently elevated. And for scholarship, 
it receives an impetus, and a flood of 
light from the living passion infused 
into the forms, that in the study have 
scarcely been associated with the idea 
of life, which no teaching could con- 
vey. It was well done, then, in the 
most eminent among us for learning 
and science, and the humanizing arts, 
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to confess their gratitude as they did 
last year to this distinguished lady in 
the address which accompanied their 
appropriate gift of a classic jibula.* 
And it was better still, and a sight 
gratifying to all admirers of genius, to 
all who would wish to have learning 
prosecuted in an ardent and generous 
spirit, to see the youth of our univer- 
sity—the bud and promise of the mind 
of Ireland—crowding the theatre in a 
body, to learn from a young and bean- 
tiful woman to appreciate the genius 
of the Greek drama, and of one of its 
noblest masters. 

When such a sight is to be seen, let 
us not be told that the taste for the 
drama is declining. Give us the 
drama as it should be given, and the 
public will do ¢heir part. Give us 
nature, and passion, and genuine art, 
and it will be seen that the spirit to 
appreciate, and the hand to reward 
them are not wanting. 


The address was in the following terms :— 


‘©PO MISS HELEN FAUCITP. 

** Mapam—We beg to give expression to the unalloyed and sustained satisfac- 
tion which we have derived from your late performances at our national theatre. 

‘** We have each and all endeavoured to promote the cultivation of classic litera- 
ture, and the study of ancient art in this our city; and we feel that your noble 
representation of Antigone has greatly advanced these important objects, by create 
ing a love and admiration of the beauty and grandeur of ancient Greece. 

“With the writings of the Grecian dramatists, it is true, we have long been 
familiar; but their power and their beauty have come down to us through books 
alone. ‘* Mute and motionless” that drama has heretofore stood before us; you, 
Madam, have given it voice, gesture, life; you have realized the genius, and 
embodied the inspirations of the authors and of the artists of early Greece; and 
have thus encouraged and instructed the youth of Ireland in the study of their 
immortal works. 

*“* We offer the accompanying testimonial to the virtues and talents of one, whose 
tastes, education, and surpassing powers, have justly placed her at the summit of 
her profession. 

GeorceE Perris, V.P.R.1.A., Chairman. 
Jonn Anster, LL.D., M.R.1LA. 
Joun Francis Water, M.R.LA., 


t Secretaries. 


Dublin, 1845, 
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ON VISITING IRELAND AFTER A LONG ABSENCE, 
BY SARAH PARKER—THE IRISH GIRL.* 


Oh, Erin! bright emerald isle of the ocean, 
Thou darling of nature, I visit thee now, 
And ne’er did I feel with more grateful emotion 
The breeze of my native hills play on my brow. 
I see, my own Erin, thy heath cover’d mountains, 
Whose green sunny summits bring back to my mind 
The days of my childhood, which, bright as thy fountains, 
Sped onward and left but their mem’ry behind. 


Yet bound with the spell of their dear recollections, 
Which time hath no power to root up or efface, 
This heart to the spot where first dawn’d its affections, 
To where the first sunbeam play’d bright on my face. 
I see my own hills, and again my feet wander 
O’er walks that in childhood with rapture I trod ; 
Where the wild rose blooms gaily, bright streamlets meander, 
And the primrose and cowslip enamel the sod. 


But where is the gush of delight deeply thrilling, 
That sprung in my heart when each feeling was young, 
When I wonder’d why tear drops these eyes should be filling 
While resting on nought but where loveliness hung. 
They were childhood’s pure joy-drops, the springtide of feeling ; 
Nature spoke to the heart, and they rose at her call, 
Till the cares of my after hours subtlely stealing, 
Embitter’d joy’s fount with life’s acid and gall. 


Yes, Land of the Shamrock! life’s rapturous morning 
Fled glad ’neath thy shades, which can ne’er be forgot ; 

E’en when from thee sever'd, fond fancy returning, 
Sought out mid thy valleys one evergreen spot— 

The home of my childhood, the vale of my fathers, 
Whose memory gleamed through each sorrow and joy, 

So sacred and clear, all the mists that time gathers 
Ne’er had power its pure lustre to dim or destroy. 


I have left for a season fair Scotland behind me, 
The banks o’ “ auld Ayr,” the long famed for its brave, 
But to it the sweet trammels of gratitude bind me 
So strongly, they burst not till snapt in the grave. 
The cottage by which flows the Doon's shining river, 
Clear winding its pebbled and serpentine way, 
The friends I have met there, whose kindness shall ever 
Lead back every wish to the shades of Doon brae.* 





* The above are the name and literary designation of a young poetess, whose 
effusions, published in ‘‘ Chambers’s Journal,” and other periodicals, have attracted 
general admiration for their beauty of expression and tenderness of feeling. She is 
a native of Newry, the daughter of humble parents, and has not enjoyed the advan- 
tage of superior education. She has been for some time resident in the town of 
Ayr, where her genius and modest worth have combined to win for her many pa- 
trons and friends. She is about to publish, by subscription, a volume containing 
verses ‘“‘ On the Opening of the Seventh Seal, and other Poems.” She has already 
obtained a number of Irish subscribers, and our publisher will feel happy to receive 
and forward the names of any persons who may be inclined to encourage genius in 
humble life. 

t Doonbrae Cottage, the seat of David Auld, Esq. 
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To the Thrush. 


And there is a spot still in vision appearing— 
A paradise ever in memory’s view ; 

If friendship exalted can make aught endearing, 
Beechgrove,* each fond wish must cling grateful to you; 

The home of kind feeling and beauty all real, 
Which stamps its sweet image for aye on the heart ; 

Oh! my visions of loveliness all were ideal, 
Till I gazed on young features ne’er equall’d by art. 


I had fancied soft cheeks like the hue of young roses, 
Fair brows like the lily, as chaste and unsoil’d, 
Bright eyes like the violet, when dew there reposesy 
And I saw all my dream in that beautiful} child. 

Yes, Erin! fair Scotland hath powerful attractions 
Of beauty, of friendship, as perfect as thine, 

Yet here are entwined all my first recollections, 

And I pride in the thought that this country is mine. 


TO THE THRUSH. 


Sweet minstrel of the wood, 
Whose artless music fills 

The air around with melody 
That thro’ the bosom thrills, 

Entrancing with a deep delight 


Those who stray forth at morning bright. 


A pleasant warbler thou, 
Thy clear and lively note 


Rings cheerily through this grassy dell, 


Poured from thy little throat ; 
All nature seems attentive near, 
All mutely heed thy notes to hear. 


And most of all thy mate, 
Whose brightly speckled breast 
Doth cover at this early hour 
Home treasures in the nest, 
While thou to her dost tune thy lay, 
To make her life a holiday. 


*Tis sweet at early morn 
Near some lone wood to stray, 
While Nature seems as newly born, 
To listen to thy lay; 
For thou to poet’s hearts art dear, 
Thou fillest all their souls with cheer. 


To Nature ever true 
Thy mellow flute doth sound, 
Thro’ all the sky serenely blue, 
O’er all the mossy ground, 
While slowly rising from afar 
Yon golden orb, the bright day-star. 


Thy song is all of summer, 
Of gratitude and love— 
Of verdant meads and leafy shades, 
A hymn to one above ; 
Now mingling with the gushing rill, 
It soothes my ear, it charms me still. 


* Beechgrove, the residence of Dug: 11 Hamilton, Esq. 
t Miss Norah Hamilto . 
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BELL’S LIFE OF CANNING.* 


Georce CANNING was a smart and 
brilliant politician; and Mr. Bell is 
a smartish biographer. The former 
lived and occupied no small space 
in the public eye, during the most 
stirring and eventful period of Eng- 
land’s history; and both his excel- 
lencies and his defects were such as 
to captivate the admiration of our 
author, whose praises and commen- 
dations have been elicited not more, 
perhaps we might say not so much, 
by the powers both of reasoning and 
of eloquence, which he undoubtedly 
possessed, as by the giddiness and 
party spirit, which sometimes gave 
to them a mischievous, or, an eccen- 
tric direction. 

Canning was the son of an Irish 
gentleman, who was born heir to the 
estate of Garvagh, in the county of 
Londonderry, but had the misfor- 
tune to incur the displeasure of his 
father, by whom he was disinherit- 
ed, and dismissed from the paternal 
mansion, with an allowance of one 
hundred and fifty pounds a year. 
His mother was a Miss Costello, 
whose ancient Irish lineageour author 
traces to the family originally called 
M‘Costello, and who were settled in 
the County of Mayo, as lords or barons 
of the district which bears the name, 
long before the Conquest. 

Mr. Canning, the elder, was called 
to the bar, but never addressed himself 
to his legal studies, so as to be quali- 
fied for practice. He was not without 
a talent for popular composition, both 
in prose and verse; and if he lived at 
the present day, it is very probable 
that his abilities would procure for him 
profitable employment; but circum- 
stanced as he then was, we are not sur- 
prised to learn from Mr. Bell, that 
“ his various flirtations with literature 
and politics resulted only in a succes- 
sion of failures.” Other schemes were 


* The Life of the Rt. Hon. George Canning. 
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tried with no better success. “He 
set up as a wine merchant, and failed, 
as might have been expected.” And 
it was in the midst of the troubles 
and distresses in which he was thus 
involved, that his son George was 
born. This event took place on the 
11th of April, 1770 ; and Mr. Bell ob- 
serves, the man would have been a 
bold prophet, who should have ven- 
tured to predict, “that the child of 
such afflictions would one day be prime 
minister of England.” 

His father died when young George 
was just one year old, and his widowed 
mother felt herself in a very forlorn 
and desolate position, not being fortu- 
nate enough to attract the regard or 
the sympathy of her husband’s rela- 
tives ; and the scanty pittance of £150 
a-year, which had hitherto constituted 
their whole available income, now re- 
verting to the family at Garvagh. 

The stage was the only resource 
which presented itself'as a refuge from 
present distress, and to that she turned 
with some hope that her personal at- 
tractions, and her theatrical capabili- 
ties, might win for her the favour of 
the public. But ber success did not 
answer her expectations. Older and 
more experienced favourites were in 
possession of the principal parts; and 
It is no wonder that the struggling 
widow was not able to oppose any suc- 
cessful rivalry to such established ac- 
tresses as Mrs. Ebrington and Mrs. 
Barry. She accordingly descended from 
the leading to inferior parts, and finally 
took her fortunes with a strolling com- 
pany, where she fell in with, and mar- 
ried one Reddish, an actor of good 
family, but indifferent character, whose 
irregular life and brutal excesses caused 
her much misery, until they eventuated 
in insanity, and terminated in death. 

It was during her connexion with 
this man, that the peculiar position of 


By Robert Bell. London: 
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young George attracted the benevo- 
lent attention of the actor, Moody. 
The boy’s talents must have made a 
strong impression upon this worthy 
man, to have induced him to interest 
himself about him as he did, and to 
plead his cause with his respectable 
relative, Mr. Strafford Canning, with 
an importunity and an energy that was 
at length successful. He saw that the 
boy's ruin would be the consequence 
of leaving him amongst the associates 
by whom he was surrounded ; that his 
poor mother was utterly unable to 
prevent the moral contamination to 
which he was exposed; that in Red- 
dish he had constantly before his eyes 
the very worst example. In short, he 
declared that, circumstanced as he 
was, “he was on the high road to the 
gallows.” Such were the very words 
of this honest and plain-spoken man ; 
*« while,” he added, “if he were only 
properly cared for, and justice done 
to his abilities, he must yet become an 
ornament to his country.” The actor 
prevailed. Mr. Strafford Canning, 
then a member of the banking and 
mercantile firm of French, Burroughs, 
and Canning, consented to take the 
eharge of his nephew, on condition 
that all intercourse with his mother’s 
connexions should be strictly abridged ; 
and the boy had thus an early oppor- 
tunity of meeting at his house the 
leading Whig politicians of the day— 
Burke, Fox, Sheridan, and General 
Fitzpatrick—and catching that tone of 
good society by which he did not fail 
to profit, and which may have been 
the more valued by him from its con- 
trast with the scenes of odious de- 
bauchery from which, by this sudden 
revolution in his fortunes, he had been 
so happily redeemed. Poor Moody! 
how happy it must have made him 
thus to have been instrumental in res- 
cuing such a youth from the ignominy 
and the degradation which full surely 
awaited him had he remained where 
he was, and introducing him into an 
atmosphere where he breathed a whole- 
some air, and trod upon a path which 
led to honour. We trust that his 
protégé, now no longer in need. of 
his protection, felt a grateful sense of 
all that he owed to him. Canning did 
not want amiable and generous feel- 
ings; and we are very sure that the 
poor player would have experienced 


their warmest glow, did any occasion 
present itself for manifesting them to- 
wards him. But none such does the 
biographer record. Of Moody we 
hear no more. He dropped back into his 
quiet obscurity, well pleased to wituess 
the triumph of his benevolence, while 
the youth, who was so fortunate as to 
have attracted his regard, aptly availed 
himself of every means of improve- 
ment and distinction which was placed 
within his reach, and very soon evinc- 
ed both industry and abilities fromm 
which the very highest distinction 
might be expected. 

Under the Rev. Richard Hyde, of 
Hyde Abbey school, in the neighbour- 
hood of Winchester, he received the 
rudiments of his education, and re- 
tained so strong a sense of the services 
of that excellent man, that, when he 
came into power, towards the close of 
his career, he presented him to a pre- 
bendal stall in Winchester cathedral. 

From Hyde Abbey, he passed to 
Eton, whither he was sent by the ad- 
vice of Fox, who took a personal inte- 
rest in his progress. Here his course 
was marked by a steadiness and regu- 
larity which secured for him the res- 
pect of his superiors; while his good 
sense was strongly exhibited in keep- 
ing under proper control the lighter 
faculties of wit and humour which he 
was known to possess, and to the in- 
dulgence of which so many temptations 
must have been presented. He ap- 
pears, his biographer tells us, to have 
commenced his studies with a sort of 
prescience of the course which lay be- 
fore him, and to have trained his fa- 
culties with a steady reference to the 
uses to which they were to be put in 
after life. Already he had evinced a 
considerable proficiency in the art of 
composition, both in Latin and Eng- 
lish, and his rising reputation had 
drawn about him the chief spirits 
among his young cotemporaries. 


**A society existed there for the practice 
of discussion, and used to meet periodical- 
ly in one of the halls of the college. ‘This 
little assembly was conducted with a 
strict eye to parliamentary usages ; the 
chair was taken by a speaker duly elect- 
ed to the office ; the ministerial and op- 
position benches were regularly occu- 
pied; and the subject for consideration 
was entered upon with the most sincere 
and ludicrous formality. Noble lords, 
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and honourable and learned gentlemen, 
were here to be found in miniature, as 
they were in full maturity in another 
place; the contest for victory was as 
eager ; and, whenitis added that amongst 
the earlier debaters were the late Mar- 
quis Wellesley and Earl Grey, it will 
readily be believed that the eloquence 
was frequently as ardent and original. 
In this society Mr. Canning soon won 
distinction by the vigour and clearness 
of his speeches, anticipating upon the 
themes of the hour the larger views of 
the future statesman. And here, too, 
in these happy conflicts, he formed some 
= friendships, that lasted through his 
ife, 


Nor was this the only mode in which 
the young Etonian evinced a desire 
for intellectual distinction. A little 
periodical publication, entitled ‘the 
Microcosm,” to which Canning was a 
principal contributor, made its ap- 
pearance on the 6th of November, 
1780, and was characterized by a cor- 
rectness of style and a degree of 
ability, which, considering the youth 
of the several writers, is quite sur- 
prising. The following is our author's 
estimate of the merits of this little 
literary undertaking, which assuredly 
made known powers and pretensions 
of no ordinary kind, on the part of 
the tyros to whom it was indebted for 
its existence :— 


‘The work abounds in touches of 
well-bred humour, and quaint irony of 
amiable foibles, and sedulously displays 
a proper sense of the genteeler virtues, 
and an amusing sympathy for all sorts 
of oddities, especially that superannuat- 
ed order of correspondents who repre- 
sent abstract ideas and exploded eccen- 
tricities. As in the ‘ Spectator,’ so in 
the ‘ Microcosm,’ social weaknesses are 
laid bare—social vices never ; or only in 
a way to give the greater importance to 
the externals of decorum, insisting with 
overwhelming sententiousness upon the 
doctrine of appearances, while great of- 
fences, too mighty for ridicule, are suf- 
fered to stalk abroad with impunity. 
The ethics of the ‘ Spectator’ are dili- 
gently slipped and transplanted into this 
lighter soil, and blossom, as all such 
transplantations do, in diminished force 
and fainter hues, Every thing is tested 
by a judgment too cautious and excep- 
tional to throw out much vigour and 
freshness; the ear is lulled by the flow- 
ing repose of undulating periods; and 
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we have the satisfaction of retracing, in 
smooth and agreeable cadences, a whole 
anthology of truisms.” 


It is not easy to over-estimate the 
importance to the practical politician 
of the early intellectual discipline 
which gives him a command of his 
faculties, so as to render his powers 
effective and his knowledge availing. 
Without it, no amount of learning 
can enable him to meet the sudden 
emergencies which arise in debate, 
and which demand a promptitude and 
a vigour which can only be acquired 
by constant practice. The man of 
vast acquisitions may feel himself 
only embarrassed and encumbered by 
them, when not possessed of a ready 
eloquence, by which they might be 
exhibited to advantage. The armour 
to which he trusted for his defence 
may prove the source of his defeat 
and capture: and many an intellectual 
Goliah has had his head cut off by his 
own sword, by some stripling, who, 
with a sling and a stone, has been 
more than a match for him in the 
combat. Of this most useful training 
Mr. Canning knew the entire value, 
and took care to have his full share ; 
and while no opportunity was lost for 
storing and cultivating his mind, the 
practice was never intermitted upon 
which his alertness and efficiency must 
depend, in the wordy contests by which 
his life was to be distinguished. 

In 1788 he passed to Oxford. His 
uncle, Mr. Strafford Canning, had 
died just before his entrance at Christ 
Church College; and he was left at 
that early period of his life entirely 
to the guidance of his own discretion. 
Now it was that the discipline of Eton 
proved an invaluable protection. His 
literary tastes and habits effectually 
precluded any sordid or dissipating 
connexions ; and the chosen com- 
panions with whom it was his privilege 
to associate, were all calculated to 
profit the studious and ambitious 
youth who looked forward to poli- 
tical advancement. Mr. Jenkinson, 
afterwards Earl of Liverpool, Mr. 
Sturges Bourne, Lord Holland, Lord 
Carlisle, Lord Seaford, Lord Gren- 
ville, and Lord Boringdon, were 
amongst his most familiar acquaint- 
ances, a proof in itself that not only 
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was his character unexceptionable and 
his views high, but that he was already 
recognized as possessed of powers 
which must in any walk of profes- 
sional life ensure distinction. Upon 
his course in the university, Mr. Bell 
observes :— 


“His studies were pursued with un- 
remitting diligence. ‘There never was a 
collegiate career more distinguished by 
brilliant achievements and indefatigable 
industry. The character he built up at 
the university was in itself a prediction 
of the success that awaited him in the 
ambitious paths to which he aspired. 

“But great obstacles were in his way. 
He possessed none of the magic facilities 
of wealth, or patronage, or influential 
connexions. Every thing depended on 
his own genius—and poor genius had a 
hard battle to fight in those days when 
it chanced to be on the wrong side of 

wer. The worst omen of all was that 
ve was reared in a Whig nursery, and 
believed to be a disciple of Fox. This 
was fatal under the reign of Pitt, espe- 
cially at a moment when the ministerial 
imagination was reeking with the hor- 
rors of the French Revolution. But 
omens, like dreams, must sometimes be 
read backwards. And so it happened 
with this student of Christ Church when 
he quitted the university and went up 
to London to study the law at Lincoln’s 
Inn.” 


Canning had, at his uncle’s, been 
introduced to the best Whig society, 
and his early leanings were all towards 
the democratic and revolutionary 
party, by whom, at that period, 
the institutions of the country were 
brought into so great peril, and so- 
ciety threatened with the worst evils. 
Nor is it surprising that an ardent 
youth, who was more familiarised with 
the abstractions of Grecian and Ro- 
man history, than with the practical 
realities of the world in which he 
lived, should have been smitten by 
ideas of liberty and equality, which 
are so captivating to young imagina- 
tions. But it is scarcely conceivable 
that a mind so sagacious as his could 
long remain captive to such a delu- 
sion. Our author either wilfully con- 
ceals, or is grossly ignorant of the 
dangers which at that period menaced 
the English monarchy. The tempest 
of the revolution was then at its 
height.. France, like an unmanacled 
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demoniac, had burst her chains, and 
was hurling a fierce defiance in the 
faces of the affronted potentates of 
Europe. The faction who in England 
sympathised with her excesses, was 
numerous, truculent, and daring; and 
waited only for an opportunity to emu- 
late their Gallican compatriots in the 
extent and the magnitude of the 
sanguinary atrocities, by which they 
were affrighting the world. Reform 
was the pretext, but revolution was 
the object which the leaders of that 
movement had at heart. Godwin's 
« Political Justice” and Paine’s “Rights 
of Man,” contained the principles to 
which they were pledged, and by the 
full development of which they would 
alone have been contented. And had 
not a sovereign so sound-hearted as 
George the Third filled the throne, 
and a minister to intrepid and vigo- 
rous as William Pitt held the chief 
place in the administration, a loose 
would have been given to popular 
violence, the consequence of which 
the latest posterity might deplore. 
That Canning’s feelings and senti- 
ments were so far interested upon the 
popular side, as that he was almost 
personally compromised, will appear 
from the following very graphic ac- 
count which Mr. Bell gives of his 
appearance at one of the debating 
societies, where revolutionary questions 
were discussed ; and the very extraor- 
dinary confidence of which it was pro- 
ductive :— 


** Amongst them was a student of pale 
and thoughtful aspect, who brought to 
the nightly contests unusual fluency and 
grace of elocution. He, too, along with 
the rest, had been inspired by the heroic 
spectacle, had pondered upon its causes, 
and exulted over its prospects. His 
head was full of constitutions; for his stu- 
dies lay amongst the elementary writers, 
rather than the special pleaders and 
form-mongers of the law. And after a 
morning of close reading and severe re- 
flection, he would wend his way in the 
evening to one of those debating-rooms, 
and, taking up his place unobserved, 
watch the vicissitudes of the discussion, 
noting well its effect upon the miscella- 
neous listeners; then, seizing upon a 
moment when the argument failed from 
lack of resources, or ran into sophistry 
or exaggeration, he would present him- 
self to the meeting. A figure slight, 
but of elegant proportions ; a face poet- 
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ical in repose, but fluctuating in its ex- 
pression with every fugitive emotion ; 
a voice low, clear, and rich in modula- 
tion; and an air of perfect breeding, 
prepares his hearers for one who pos- 
sesses superior powers, and is not un- 
conscious of them. He opens calmly— 
strips his topic of all extraneous matter 
—distributes it under separate heads— 
disposes of objections with a playful 
humour—rebukes the dangerous excesses 
of preceding speakers—earries his audi- 
tors through a complete syllogism—es- 
tablishes the proposition with which he 
set out—and sits down amidst the accla- 
mations’of the little senate. Night after 
night witnesses similar feats; at length 
his name gets out; he is talked of, and 
speculated upon; and people begin to 
ask questions about the stripling who 
has so suddenly appeared amongst them, 
as if he had fallen from the sky. 

** While heis revolving these auguries 
in his mind, and filling his solitary cham- 
ber with phantoms of civic crowns and 
strawberry-leaves, flitting around his 
head in tantalizing confusion, a note is 
hurriedly put into his hand, with marks 
of secrecy and haste. It is from one of 
whom he has but a slight personal know- 
ledge, but whose notoriety, if we may 
not venture to call it fame, is familiar 
tohim. The purport of the note is an 
intimation that the writer desires a con- 
fidential interview on matters of import- 
ance, and will breakfast with him on the 
following morning. The abruptness of 
the self-invitation, the seriousness of the 
affair it seems toindicate, and the known 
character of the correspondent, excite 
the surprise of the law student, and he 
awaits his visiter with more curiosity 
than he chooses to betray. 

* A small fresh-coloured man, with 
intelligent eyes, an obstinate expression 
of face, and pressing ardour of manner, 
makes his appearance the next morning 
at breakfast. The host is collected, as 
a man should be who holds himself pre- 
pared for a revelation. The guest, un- 
reserved and impatient of delay, hastens 
to unfold his mission. Amongst the spe- 
culators who are thrown up to the sur- 
face, in great political emergencies, there 
are generally some who are misled by 
the grandeur of their conceptions ; and 
who, in the purity and integrity of their 
own hearts, cannot see the evil or the 
danger that lies beforethem. This was 
aman of that order. He enters into an 
animated description of the state of the 
country, traces the inquietude of the 
people to its source in the corruption 
and tyranny of the government, declares 
that they are resolved to endure oppres- 
sion no longer, that they are already or- 
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ganized for action, that the auspicious 
time has arrived to put out their strength, 
and ends by the astounding announce. 
ment, that they have selected him—this 
youth who has made such a stir amongst 
them—as the fittest person to be placed 
at the head of the movement. Miracle 
upon miracle! The astonishment of the 
youth who receives this communication 
may well suspend his judgment: he re- 
quires an interval to collect himself and 
decide ; and then, dismissing his strange 
visiter, shuts himself up to think. In 
that interval he takes a step which com- 
inits him for life. It is but a step from 
Lincoln’s-inn to Downing-street. His 
faith in the people is shaken. He sees 
in this theory of regeneration nothing 
but folly and bloodshed. His reason 
revolts from all participation in it. And 
the next chamber to which we follow 
him is the closet of the minister, to whom 
he makes his new confession of faith, 
and gives in his final adherence, 

** Reader, the violent little man was 
William Godwin, the author of the ‘ Po- 
litical Justice,’ and the convert was 
George Canning.” 


Such is our author's account of Mr. 
Canning’s conversion. That a mind 
like his could have long continued de- 
luded by the puerilities or the plausibi- 
lities of the revolutionary jargon, we 
cannot for a moment suppose ; but it 
required no small resolution to sever 
himself at once from the great whig 
authorities whom he had been accus- 
tomed to look up to with respect, and 
who had already treated him with 
much distinction, and to take his part 
with their political opponents. But 
“the times were out of joint.” A 
fearful convulsion seemed nigh at 
hand; already the low mutterings of 
the thunder were heard, and the light- 
ning flashes might be seen, which 
portended the coming storm. And no 
thoughtful man could look upon the 
consequences of giving a loose to the 
violence of a revolutionary multitude, 
without misgivings which might well 
** give pause” to the theorising imagin- 
ings which might prompt the desire 
for a more perfect system of constitu- 
tionalliberty. Norare we to forget that 
much might have been seen by one who 
had been behind the scenes, in the cha- 
racters of the “ new light” politicians, 
to whom high places were to be assigned 
in the untried system which was to be 
set up as soon as the monarchy had 
been overthrown, by which a refined 
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and cultivated mind must be offended. 
The hollow pretensions and the vulgar 
presumption of the apes and the 
mountebanks who were to be installed 
in office, upon the supercession, by re- 
volutionary violence, of the established 
authorities, were not calculated to 
awaken any hopeful emotions in the 
philanthropist who speculated upon 
the chances and changes of human af- 
fairs. And, upon the whole, a young 
man.of Mr. Canning’s intelligence 
must have seen the folly, if not the 
frenzy, of the course upon which he 
would be expected to enter, had he, by 
any overt act, plighted his troth to the 
democratic leaders. Itis true, that by 
joining the administration of Pitt, his 
own personal interests were best cared 
for; but we see no ground for imput- 
ing to him the baseness of bartering 
his principles for the wages of a mer- 
cenary ; nor was the cause which he 
espoused by any means at that period 
so triumphant as to render his change 
of view a certainly gainful speculation. 
The game was a bold and hazardous 
one which the prime minister resolved 
to play, and the chances were often in 
favour of his antagonists, amongst 
whom were to be found some of the 
ablest and most unscrupulous debaters 
in parliament. These he must be pre- 
pared to encounter, under the disad- 
vantage of being regarded as little less 
than a deserter from their ranks; and 
we feel assured that nothing short of 
a force of conviction such as it would 
be wickedness to resist, could compel 
the young politician to enter upon the 
hazard, as well as the odium, of such 
acontest. We do not claim for Mr. 
Canning any insensibility to worldly 
advantages, or any romantic or chival- 
rous sense of honoyr. But we think 
it only due to him to express our be- 
lief, that he had outgrown the errors 
of his earlier days, that he had become 
fully awakened to the perils to which 
England would be exposed if the de- 
mocratic faction prevailed, and that 
he was chiefly influenced, in the part 
which he took, by a desire to avert 
from his country the horrors of a fran- 
tic revolution. 

The first services of the new recruit 
were some able speeches in which he 
supported the war policy of his great 
leader. His biographer, who is little 
short of jacobinical in his predilections, 
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can see no justification for that war. 
We would have thought, at this time 
of day, so able a man could not be so 
blinded. The truth is, that Pitt stood 
more in need of justification for not 
having entered upon hostilities earlier, 
than for having at length, and most 
reluctantly, been compelled to abandon 
the pacific and financial projects which 
he had long and fondly entertained, 
by such demonstrations on the part 
of the regicides as made it clearly ma- 
nifest that they would not regard their 
work as done while a crowned head 
remained in Europe. Had Burke's 
advice been followed, hostilities would 
have earlier commenced ; and had they 
been but vigorously prosecuted, a 
speedier termination might have been 
calculated upon, and a long and waste- 
fal expenditure avoided. It was no 
measure of change of dynasty, or of 
national reform, by which Britain 
was justly provoked. These are mat- 
ters respecting which wise men may 
entertain strong opinions, but with 
which they will be slow to intermeddle. 
As long as the good or evil resulting 
from such changesis confined to the 
people amongst whom they are made, 
it can furnish no ground for interfer- 
ence to those who are practically un- 
affected by them. But if they involve, 
of necessity, a spirit of propagandism, 
which threatens surrounding countries 
with convulsion and ruin; and if this 
be manifestedeby overt acts, repeated, 
systematic, deliberate, and universal, 
such as could not be connived at with- 
out a compromise of every interest 
which the governors of a country are 
bound to maintain, then it is plain that 
the parties originating the war are no 
other than those by whose wanton ag- 
gressions it has been necessitated ; and 
that the minister would be infatuat- 
ed who could defer his preparations 
against coming dangers, until events 
might render them unavailing. What- 
ever may have been the notions which 
the young politician entertained of re- 
form, there can be no doubt that he 
entered heartily into the views of Mr. 
Pitt, respecting the necessity of meet- 
ing, by a vigorous resistance, the in- 
roads of Gallican aggression. His 
biographer observes : 


‘* Tt seems to have been Mr. Canning’s 
manly determination to avail himself, in 
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this session, of every proper occasion 
which offered, for making a clear decla- 
ration of his principles, on all the great 
questions which were then before the 
country. He left nothing in doubt as 
to the course which he felt it his duty to 
pursue; and even they, who dissented 
most strongly from his opinions, were 
compelled to applaud the candour and 
integrity with which he avowed then. 
He spoke only three times during the 
session: the first time on the subsidy to 
the King of Sardinia; the second, on 
the review of certain circumstances in 
the campaign just then closed; and the 
third, on the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. The first and second may 
be taken as declarations in favour of the 
war; and the third, as the announce- 
ment of his determination to support 
Mr. Pitt in any measures which he 
should consider necessary for its main- 
tenance.” 


Our author makes a distinction be- 
tween opposition to French principles, 
and resistance to French aggression. 
The latter he admits to be justifiable, 
while he protests against the former. 
But if French principles prompted and 
directed French aggression, it would 
be difficult to comoat French aggres- 
sion without contending against French 
principles. The one was but the ma- 
nifestation of the other ; the overt act 
by which the animus was betrayed, 
which, as long as it was suffered to 
subsist in power, must disturb the re- 
pose of Europe. The French execu- 
tive were a banditti rather than a go- 
vernment; and before any satisfactory 
termination of hostilities could take 
place, the governing power must as- 
sume such a shape as would guarantee 
the inviolability of international ar- 
rangements. Whether such a con- 
summation was to be brought about 
by the restoration of the old regime, 
or the establishment, in some perma- 
nent form, of a new one, which would 
inspire confidence and command respect, 
were matters respecting which Mr. Pitt 
did not concern himself, beyond what 
the interests of Great Britain required. 
But until some substantive govern- 
ment was formed, by which anarchy 
might be quelled, and a mad spirit of 
propagandism repudiated, it was clear 
that there could be neither honour nor 
safety in any negotiations for the ter- 
mination of the war. Mr. Bell may 
call this, if it so pleases him, a war 
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against opinion ; but its true name is 
a war rendered necessary by the preva- 
lence of opinions and principles, which, 
as long as they continued to be enter- 
tained and acted upon, must have ren- 
dered all hope of lasting peace delu- 
sive. The young ally of administra- 
tion was, therefore, strenuous in his 
adherence to the Pitt policy, and me- 
rited, on many occasions, the warm 
approbation of his leader. At the 
close of the session of 1795, he became 
under secretary of state for the fo- 
reign department, and for the next 
two years devoted himself so assidu- 
ously to the duties of his office as to 
acquire an official expertness fully 
equal to his parliamentary reputation. 

Nor was it in office, or by his exer- 
tions in the House of Commons, alone, 
that Canning rendered himself useful 
to the party with which he was now 
identified. ‘The press was made avail- 
able for the propagation of the opi- 
nions and the sentiments by which the 
public mind was to be moulded and 
animated; and the young politician 
found leisure, notwithstanding the 
pressure of the various duties which 
claimed so large a share of his atten- 
tion, and no one of which was ever 
neglected, to be a frequent contri- 
butor to a publication which extended 
rapidly in circulation, and by its 
pointed satire and vigorous reasoning, 
contributed materially to the ascend- 
ancy of the views and principles which 
he deemed it desirable to maintain. 


“The first number of the ‘ Anti-Ja- 
cobin’ or ‘ Weekly Examiner,’ was pub- 
lished on the 20th of November, 1797. 
The avowed purpose of this journal was 
to expose the vicious doctrines of the 
Revolution, and to turn into ridicule and 
contempt the advocates of them in this 
country. The work originated with Mr. 
Canning, who wrote the prospectus, and 
contributed some of its ablest articles. 
Mr. Gifford was the editor, and amongst 
the writers were Mr. John Hookham 
Frere, Mr. Jenkinson, Mr. Geo. Ellis, 
Lord Clare, and Lord Mornington, af- 
terwards Marquis Wellesley. It occu- 
pied the opposite ground to that which 
had formerly been taken up by the ‘ Rol- 
liad’ and the ‘ Probationary Odes,’ but 
‘ witha difference.’ The wit and vigour 
(and scurrility) of the ‘ Anti-Jacobin’ 
left behind, at an immeasurable distance, 
the gentlemanly satire of the Whigs. 

‘* Wherever the wit of the ‘ Anti-Ja- 
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cobin’ is irresistible, the reader may 
conclude that he has detected the hand 
of Canning ; but there was such a co- 
artnery in these things, and such a dis- 
inclination to separate each person's 
share, even were it possible to do so, 
that, with some marked exceptions, the 
authorship cannot now be ascertained 
with certainty. The work closed in 
1798, and during its brief existence, Mr. 
Canning wrote largely for it. His con- 
nexion with it was well known at the 
time, nor was he ever disposed to dis- 
avow it. He declared in parliament, 
ten years afterwards, that he had no 
other source of regret for the share he 
had in it, except the imperfection of his 
pieces. But what that share was is to 
a great extent a matter of conjecture, 
to be determined by internal evidence.” 


Our readers require not to be told 
that Mr. Southey was at that time in 
his non-age as a public writer, and 
that under the delusion of false views 
of human nature, and erroneous no- 
tions of human society, very extrava- 
gant opinions were propagated by him, 
which served to countenance and con- 


firm the popular delusion. 


“In the creed of the day, every rich 
man was an oppressor, and every poor 
mana martyr, All such generalisations 
are fair game for the satirist, who pushes 
the argument to its extremity in the 
case of the Knife-grinder. He supposes 
that ‘a human being in the lowest state 
of penury and distress is a treasure toa 
reasoner of this cast,’ and that he ‘ re- 
frains from relieving the object of his 
compassionate contemplation, well know- 
ing that every diminution from the ge- 
neral mass of human misery must pro- 
portionably diminish the force of his ar- 
gument.’ The colloquy in which this 
philanthropic principle is illustrated pos- 
sesses immortal merit as a piece of imi- 
tative versification; showing Mr. Sou- 
they’s Sapphics in all their varieties, 
from the dancing rhythm with its fine 
swing of melody to the break down into 
flat ambling prose. As this poem may 
beconsidered Mr. Canning’s chef-d'wuvre 
in this way, and is now rarely to be fall- 
en in with, it is inserted here. But in 
order to quicken the enjoyment of its 
skilful wit, it is preceded by a specimen 
of Southey’s Sapphics duly ‘accentuated, 
as it. was introduced by the author in 
the ‘ Anti-Jacobin ’:— 

s «Cold wis thé night wind: drifting fast tht snows 
fell 

Wide wire thé downs, and shéltérléss ind naked; 

Whén A poor wand’rér striiggléd on hér joiirnty 

Wear and waysdre,’ 


(July, 


THE FRIEND OF HUMANITY AND THE KNI¥FE- 
GRINDER, 


** * Needy Knife-grinder! whither are you going? 
Rough is the road, your wheel is out of order— 
Bleak blows the blast—your hat has gota hole in't, 

So have your breeches ! 


“ * Weary Knife-grinder! little think the proud ones, 
Who in their coaches roll along the turnpike- 
-road, what hard work "tis crying all day, ‘Knives 

and 
Scissors to grind O!' 


© Tell me, Knife-grinder, how came you to grind 
knives ? 
Did some rich man tyrannically use you ? 
Was it the squire ? or parson of the parish ? 
Or the attorney ? 


*** Was it the squire, for killing of his game? or 
Covetous parson, for his tithes distraining ? 
Or roguish lawyer, made you lose your little 

All ina lawsuit? 


*** Have you not read the ‘ Rights of Man,’ by Tom 
Paine? 
Drops of compassion tremble on my eyelids, 
Ready to fall, as soon as you have told your 
Pitiful story.’ 
KNIFE-GRINDER, 


“ «Story! God bless you! I have none to tell, sir, 
Only last night a-drinking at the Chequers, 
This poor old hat and breeches, as you see, were 

Torn ina scuffle. 


* * Constables came up for to take me into 
Custody; they took me before the justice ; 
Justice Oldmixon put me in the parish- 

-stocks for a vagrant. 


“+ T should be glad to drink your honour’s health in 
A pot of beer, if you will give me sixpence ; 
But for my part, I never love to meddle 
With politics, sir,’ 


FRIEND OF HUMANITY, 

** J give thee sixpence ! I will see thee damn'd first— 

Wretch! whom no sense of wrongs can rouse to 

vengeance ; 
Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded, 
Spiritless outcast!’ 

‘* Kicks the knife-grinder, overturns his 
wheel, and exit in a transport of republi- 
can enthusiasm and universal philan- 


thropy.” 


This is, surely, a most happy speci- 
men of Mr. Canning’s satirical and 
imitative powers. There are certain 
weeds, which, if only eut down, will 
grow again even more vigorously ; but 
if severed from the root, just below the 
surface of the soil, are sure to perish. 
Just such a service this distinguished 
man rendered, by his mode of deal- 
ing with the false philosophy and the 
pseudo-sentimentalism which were run- 
ning wild at this period in our popular 
literature. ‘* Ridiculum acri fortius 
ac melius secat res.” And many a 
chimera, which, if assailed by weighty 
argument, w ould laugh to scorn oppo- 
sition, and only flourish under the 
blows which were dealt for its destruc- 
tion, falls at once, and never to rise 
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again, under the quiet scorn by which, 
as by a magnifying glass, its enor- 
mities and absurdities are reflected. 
Prove toa man that he is a sophist, 
and you may only raise him in his own 
estimation ; not so if you show that he 
is a fool’; and that the fancies upon 
which he pranked himself, and by which 
he hoped to earn a crown of laurel, are 
only deserving of acapand bells. This 
service the young noviciate at Down- 
ing-street well performed. Many able 
men, who afterwards became honour- 
ably distinguished by their writings 
upon the side of religion and loyalty, 
were then fully enlisted with the par- 
tizans of revolution ; and the merciless 
castigation which they received, was 
necessary not only to counteract the 
mischief they were endeavouring to do, 
but to deter others from copying their 
example. Southey and Coleridge, even 
when brought to their better mind, 
never ceased to feel sore upon the sub- 
ject of their early flagellations. In 
the maintenance of their young opi- 
nions they were passionately, and even 
superstitiously sincere; and their con- 
version was nothing more than the na- 
tural growth of their faculties, and the 
riper judgment of a more enlarged ex- 
perience. If they were, themselves, 
alone, to be considered, a gentler treat- 
ment would not only be more humane, 
but might have been more availing. 
But they were the leaders of sections ; 
the setters-up of a school, in which li- 
terature was to be pressed into the 
service of politics, and youthful enthu- 
siasm directed to objects incompatible 
with social order; and merely to deal 
with them as erring but reclaimable 
individuals, would not sufficiently an- 
swer the end in view. Public opinion 
was diseased; and those who contri- 
buted to produce, or to keep up, the 
unhealthy action by which it was cha- 
racterized, must be victimised, if the 
evil was to be arrested. We do not 
say that Mr. Canning merely obeyed 
the dictates of a sound judgment when 
he dealt his caustic satire so unspa- 
ringly amongst his political opponents. 
He was following the bent of his na- 
ture. He was indulging his favourite 
propensities, when he thus applied the 
dissecting knife to the follies which he 
delighted to lay bare. No sportsman 
ever pursued his game with a higher 
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zest of enjoyment; nor was his satis- 
faction diminished, by considering that 
in thus contributing to banish and drive 
away erroneous and. strange political 
doctrines from the minds of his country- 
men, he was highly gratifying the mas- 
ter whom he served, and most effectual- 
ly forwarding his own advancement. 

Nor would it be easy to over-estimate 
the services, at this critical period, of 
so accomplished a politician as Mr. 
Canning, both in the house and out of 
it. Hitherto the measures of the mi- 
nister had not been crowned with suc- 
cess. Among the contingencies upon 
which he calculated, as subserving the 
cause of the enemy, Napoleon Bo- 
naparte was not numbered. It did 
not enter into his imagination to con- 
template this military prodigy re-unit- 
ing the scattered elements of the revo- 
lutionary party ; out of chaos producing 
order ; creating a body, and infusing 
into it a soul; and ruling both with a 
fiery determination, as masterful and 
energetic as ever wielded the resources 
of a great empire. This was the first 
accident by which the calculations of 
Mr. Pitt were “let and hindered.” 
The second was the misconduct of the 
allies. While they were insatiable in 
their greed of gold, and Britain was 
expected to satisfy their cravings for 
the subsidies by which they were to be 
bribed, or enabled to defend them- 
selves, their exertions by no means 
corresponded with the sacrifices which 
were made to obtain them. And while 
the empire was becoming every day 
more and more burdened with debt, 
the power of France was- becoming 
more formidable ; and, to human fore- 
sight, we seemed further than ever 
from the end which was sought to be 
attained. All this furnished the oppo- 
sition with powerful weapons for at- 
tack. And it was while the rebellion 
was raging in Ireland, on the 11th of 
December, 1798, that Mr. Tierney 
made his celebrated motion, recom- 
mending negotiations for peace. Mr. 
Canning rose to reply, and his bio- 
grapher tells us— 


‘Delivered a speech which for compass of 
reasoning, and masterly elocution, might 
well have drawn an expression of admi- 
ration from Mr. Pitt. This magnificent 
display of eloquence fairly electrified the 
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house—the previous dulness disappear- 
ed—members crowded in—and the ora- 
tor held the senate suspended in wonder 
and delight. It is not too much to say 
of this speech, that it is one of the great- 
est—in some respects the most complete, 
that was delivered on the ministerial side 
in reference to the war. We had at that 
time, too, passed out of the mere ab- 
stract question: it was no longer specu- 
lation ; experience had thrown unex- 
pected lights upon the subject ; we had 
tested our strength through triumphs 
and reverses; we had tested our alli- 
ances also, and found some of them frail, 
selfish, andcowardly; Austria and Prus- 
sia had at different times made peace 
with France, in violation of their en- 
gagements with us; Spain, Hol'and, and 
Sardinia were overawed by the arms of 
the republic; our situation was no longer 
the same as when we commenced the 
crusade, and that which was at first a 
— of policy, open to doubts and 

ifficulties, had now become a point of 
honour with ministers—a calculation in 
which they were to strike the balance 
between glory and shame.” 


His reputation was now established 
as a first-rate parliamentary debater. 
The highest offices of the state were 
before him, and he had only to perse- 
vere steadily in the course upon which 
he had so successfully entered, to at- 
tain the highest objects of his ambi- 
tion. 

But Pitt's administration was verging 
towards its dissolution. The Irish re- 
bellion had been successfully put down. 
The union had been accomplished ; 
and as, during the negotiations which 
led to it, the minister had committed 
himself by pledges, that the Roman 
Catholics should be emancipated, which 
pledges the royal scruples had ren- 
dered him unable to redeem, he re- 
signed office rather than consent to 
carry on the government upon terms 
which would compromise his personal 
honour. 

Our author is “suo more” diffuse 
in his declamation about Ireland's grie- 
vances; and we cannot afford space, 
on the present occasion, to deal with 
his ignorance and charlatanry as it 
deserves. But we fancy there are few 
of our well-informed and sober-minded 
readers who will not acknowledge that 
George the Third knew the spirit of 
Popery better than Mr. Pitt, and that 
his reasons against violating his coro- 








nation oath, by consenting to the re- 
peal of the disabling statutes, was far 
more creditable both to his natural sa- 
gacity and his moral sense, than the 
subtleties and subterfuges of the in- 
triguing jurists and politicians who, in 
dealing with this momentous subject, 
would 


** From the body of contraction pluck the very soul, 
And sweet religion make a rhapsody of words,” 


Then followed the Addington admi- 
nistration. Never did a man succeed 
to the burden of office laden with 
greater responsibilities than those with 
which the new premier must have felt 
himself charged. Ireland in a state of 
smouldering discontent, where the trea- 
cherous ashes only covered the fire; 
the fleet in a state of mutiny, or only 
just recovering from it, and ready ata 
signal to take the navy into French 
ports; a shock given to public credit 
by the suspension of currency pay- 
ments at the bank ; the armies of the re- 
publicans invariably triumphant; and 
France ruling the Continent as Britan- 
nia rules the waves; an opposition 
which might be called the best allies 
of the French rulers; active, daring, 
unscrupulous, and malignant; depre- 
eators of our own efforts and resources, 
and ostentatiously laudatory of those 
of the enemy. Such were a few of 
the clouds which hung suspended over 
the new ministry, when Mr. Adding- 
ton was called to the helm of power. 
And had he not possessed an honesty of 
purpose which nothing could pervert, 
and the bravest of English hearts, he 
would have declined a position so beset 
with difficulties and so fraught with 
dangers. 

Whether Pitt’s scruples upon the 
Emancipation question were the sole 
cause of his retirement, or merely the 
feather that turned the scale, other 
and weightier motives inclining his 
judgment in the same direction, it 
would not be easy, at this period, to 
say; and we look with some interest 
to the forthcoming memoirs of the late 
Lord Sidmouth, for revelations by 
which some mysteries may be cleared 
up, which still continue to perplex the 
political inquirer. But that Pitt was 
heartily sick of the war, and worried 
almost to death by the opposition with 
which he had, almost single handed, to 
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contend; and that he was desirous of 
peace, if it could be had upon any 
terms compatible with the safety of the 
country, and imagined that it might 
be more successfully negotiated by an- 
other than by himself, who had been 
such a leader and principal in the war, 
it may not be unreasonable to con- 
clude, as Mr. Addington most cer- 
tainly undertook office relying upon his 
support ; and it is scarcely conceivable 
that he would have undertaken it, had 
he any reason to apprehend his hosti- 
lity. 

‘But it has often been remarked, that 
the hour of greatest darkness is that 
which immediately precedes the dawn ; 
and so it proved on the present occa- 
sion—the clouds which portended so 
fearful a storm dispersing almost as 
rapidly as they had collected. In 
Egypt, the French met their first de- 
cided check—the conquerors at Abou- 
kir and Acre rudely dissipating Napo- 
leon’s dream of eastern empire. In 
Ireland the insurrection under Emmet, 
a sort of after-birth of ninety-eight, 
was promptly put down. The peace 
had already been negotiated by Lord 
Cornwallis, and upon terms which, if 
they met not the hearty support, at 
least received the quiet recognition of 
the late prime minister. The public 
credit was restored; and our gallant 
sailors were put into such good hu- 
mour by the frankness and liberality 
with which their reasonable complaints 
were redressed, that no fear need any 
longer be entertained that they would 
pass over to the enemy. 

Pitt, it is to observed, honourably 
observed his implied engagement to 
give a general support to Mr. Adding- 
ton’s administration. But not so his 
followers and dependants. Mr. Can- 
ning could not but regard the minister 
as the occupant of a station not his 
own. He was, he thought, now reaping 
where he had notsown. The toil and 
the bloodshed of former years, the 
storms and earthquakes which had 
tested the firmness and taxed the en- 
ergies of the son of Chatham, were 
but the needful processes through 
which the grain was gradually ripen- 
ing, which now ensured us a golden har- 
vest; and there is some excuse for a 
man of George Canning’s sanguine 
temperament and ambitious yearnings, 
when he regarded with an angry jea- 
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lousy such an interloper as the then 
prime minister, putting in his sickle, 
and loading his granaries, with the 
fruits of his illustrious predecessor's 
unbending spirit and lofty determi- 
nation. But his opposition exceeded 
all proper bounds ; we scarcely hesi- 
tate to call it unprincipled and malig- 
nant, And when he afterwards, at a 
more advanced period of life, encoun- 
tered what he deemed a similar oppo- 
sition, it is not unlikely that he was 
reminded of his offences at this period, 
and felt the treatment under which 
he suffered so severely, a sort of re- 
tributive justice for his misdeeds dur- 
ing the Addington administration. 
The peace having been negotiated, 
and Pitt surfeited with retirement, be- 
fore Mr. Addington had become so wea- 
ried by the cares of office as to be anx- 
ious to withdraw from the government, 
Canning was indefatigable in putting 
every engine to work which could com- 
pel him to relax his hold upon the seals. 
Nor was it long before the ministry 
crumbled to pieces. The peace, which 
all wise men foresaw could not be a 
lasting one, was but the precursor of 
a fiercer war. And in the event of 


hostilities, men’s minds were naturally 


directed to “the pilot who had wea- 
thered the storm.” Accordingly, in 
1804, Pitt was called upon to resume 
his former station. It was his desire 
that the basis of administration should 
be extended, and that Fox and some 
of his friends should be brought into 
the councils of his sovereign. But this 
George the Third would not hear of. 
The proposition to confer office upon 
the great opponent of the revolution- 
ary war was peremptorily rejected, 
and, the minister was compelled to go 
on with crippled resources, and with- 
out the aid which would have made 
his task comparatively easy. Mr. Bell 
observes, that 


‘** Canning’s opinion of Pitt’s position 
was made up even before his attempts at 
coalition failed. He saw that Pitt could 
not form a strong government; that the 
opportunity was lost for that union of 
parties, which recent circumstances had 
so singularly conspired to favour; and 
that a cabinet constructed upon an 
other principle must inevitably fail. He 
communicated his impressions to Pitt, 
before a single appointment was made 
out, assuring him, at the same time, that 
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for his own part, he would rather not 
take office, but that he was quite ready, 
if he could be of use, to do any thing 
Pitt desired; that the cabinet was 
out of the question, as he did not yet 
consider himself qualitied, and that there 
were only two offices which seemed to 
come tohim in the regular course of 
promotion—those of the Treasurer of 
the Navy and the Secretary at War. 
Pitt received this communication with 
his usual caution; went into the coun- 
try, and in a day or two wrote to Can- 
ning, offering him his choice of the two 
offices he had pointed out. He selected 
the former.” 


Then came the administration of 
“all the talents,” when the king found 
that Fox’s services could no longer 
be dispensed with. But he, too, was 
near to his latter end, and before he 
was eight months in office, the ministry 
was virtually dissolved by his death ; 
for although it continued to linger for 
some time longer, all men foresaw its 
doom. Its downfall was precipitated 
by an attempt to force upon the king 
the obnoxious measure of Catholic 
emancipation. To this administration 
Canning’s hostility was quite as vigo- 
rous, if not as envenomed, as that 
which he had indulged in towards the 
Addington ministry. The weight of 
indignation under which they sunk, 
arose from the apprehension that their 
pro-popery measures would compro- 
mise the safety of the Protestant 
Church. This was the ground taken 
by Mr. Percival and the high princi- 
pled Protestants ; and if the following 
stinging verses be, as our author sus- 
pects, the production of Mr. Canning, 
it cannot be supposed that he very ve- 
hemently discountenanced the cry of 
“the Church in danger,” by the skil- 
ful, if ‘not factious, employment of 
which, the new administration suc- 
ceeded to power. 


“ALL THE TALENTS, 


“ When the broad-bottom'’d junta, with reason at 
strife, 
Resign’d, with a sigh, itspolitical life; 
When converted to Rome, and of honesty tired, 
They guve back to the devil the soul he inspired ; 


* The demon of faction that over them hung, 
In accents of horror their epitaph sung ; 
While Pride and Venality join’d in the stave, 
And canting Democracy wept at the grave. 








“ ¢ Here lies in the tomb that we hollowed for Pitt, 
Consistence of Grenville, of Temple the wit ; 
Of Sidmouth the firmness, the temper of Grey, 
And Treasurer Sheridan's promise to pay. 


‘+ ¢ Here Petty's finance, from the evils to come, 
With Fitzpatrick’s sobriety creeps to the tomb ; 
And Chancellor Ego,* now left in the lurch, 
Neither dines with the Jordan,f nor whines for the 

Church, 


**¢ Then huzza for the party that here is at rest, 
By the fools of a faction regretted and blest ; 
Though they sleep with the devil, yet their's is the 
hope, 
On the downfall of Britain to rise with the Pope,” 


The Duke of Portland was the no. 
minal head, Mr. Percival the efficient 
leader of the new government. The 
office of Foreign Secretary was con- 
ferred upon Mr. Canning, and he soon 
had an opportunity of rendering his 
country an important service. The 
power of Napoleon was now supreme 
upon the Continent. The peace of 
Tilsit may be said to have divided Eu- 
rope between him and Alexander. 
Every secret preparation was made for 
the purpose of forcing neutral nations 
into an alliance against England, so as 
to bring to bear upon her the whole 
naval power of Europe, “ and specifi- 
cally the fleets of Portugal and Den- 
mark :”"— 


** While the emperors were thus par- 
titioning Christendom on a raft on the 
Niemen, Mr. Canning was forming a 
plan for the protection of England 
against the imperial conspiracy. The 
first intimation the world had of his de- 
sign, was the sudden appearance, in the 
month of August, of an English fleet in 
the Sound, the bombardment of Copen- 
hagen, and the capture of the whole 
navy of Denmark.” 


It would be difficult to say, whether 
this bold stroke was regarded with 
more consternation by our friends or 
our enemies. The opposition were 
open mouthed against the apparent 
violation of neutral rights. They con- 
tended that there was no ground what- 
ever for imputing to the high contract- 
ing parties to the treaty of Tilsit, 
the perfidy with which they were 
charged ; and that the aggression was 
utterly indefensible upon any princi- 
ple recognized by the law of nations. 
They demanded to see the article in 
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the treaty to which reference was 
made. It was replied, that it was a 
secret article. Buonaparte proclaimed 
aloud, that there was no such article. 
His friend Alexander did the same. 
And, now, what was the fact? We 
give the answer in the words of Fouché, 
at that time the confidential agent of 
the French Emperor, as they appear 
in his memoirs, published in the year 
1824, just seventeen years after the 
transaction occurred, and in which we 
have the following revelation : 


““* About this time it was that we 
learned the success of the attack upon 
Copenhagen by the English, which was 
the first derangement of the secret stipu- 
lations of Tilsit, by virtue of which the 
Danish fleet was to be placed at the dis- 
posal of France! Since the death of 
Paul L., I never saw Napoleon give him- 
self up to such violent transports of pas- 
sion. That which astounded him most 
in that vigorous stroke (vigoreux coup 
de main) was the promptitude with which 
the English ministry took their resolu- 
tion. He began to suspect some new 
treachery in the Cabinet, and gave me 
orders to ascertain if it had nothing to 
do with the ill-will created by a late re- 
moval—that of Talleyrand from the of- 
fice of Foreign Secretary.’ ” 


This is surely decisive. Napoleon’s 
suspicion of Talleyrand was quite un- 
justifiable ; as he was not removed 
from office until the eighth of August, 
1809, at which time the British fleet 
must have been under weigh for Zea- 
land. Ministers, it now appears, were 
fully informed of Napoleon’s designs 
two months before the treaty of Til- 
sit was signed; and the first intima- 
tion of it was communicated to the 
Duke of Portland by the Prince of 
Wales. 


‘* Ministers learned through this chan- 
nel, that a plan was formed by Napoleon 
for surprising the Danish fleet, with the 
assistance of which he intended to in- 
vade the north-east coast of England, 
and that he also meant to avail himself 
of the Portuguese fleet for the same pur- 
pose. The proposal had in fact been 
made to Denmark, to include her in the 
continental system of blockading Eng- 
land; and she accepted it, either from 
cowardice or ill-will, although she af- 
terwards denied that she had ever as- 
sented. The same proposal was made 
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to the Regent of Portugal, who rejected 
it, and at once communicated the no- 
table project to the Prince of Wales.” 


That Mr. Canning and the minis- 
try encountered much-odium for this 
transaction, by which he and they 
were seriously damaged in public es- 
timation, is most true; but it is not 
less true, that in boldly acting upon 
his own responsibility, he frustrated 
the designs of the enemy, and averted 
from his own country a formidable 
danger. We would respectfully ask 
of his able biographer, whether he 
would be equally prompt and decisive 
in his action under the surveillance of 
a reformed parliament ? 

To Mr. Canning also belongs the 
merit of having seen from the first 
the importance of the Spanish contest. 
All his energy and all his eloquence 
were put into requisition, both within 
and without the house of commons, to 
stir up a feeling on behalf of the out- 
raged liberties of the peninsula, and to 
aid the gallant Spanish people in their 
struggle for national independence, 
Our author claims for him the credit 
of an early appreciation of the trans- 
cendant merits of the Duke of Wel- 
lington as a military commander, and 
corrects the error of those who as- 
cribe to Lord Castlereagh the first 
appointment of that illustrious man to 
the command of the forces sent into 
Spain. We can readily believe that 
Canning may have learned from Pitt 
the very high estimate which he had 
formed of the Duke from his services 
in India, and how much the modesty 
of his bearing, and the clearness and 
the simplicity of his statements won his 
confidence, and extorted his admira- 
tion. But we have no reason to be- 
lieve that Lord Castlereagh did not 
fully concur in the recommendation 
of his distinguished countryman, for 
whom he cherished the warmest per- 
sonal regard, and’ with whose great 
abilities he was well acquainted. Had 
Sir Arthur been continued in his com- 
mand, the evacuation of Portugal 
would have been accomplished without 
the disgrace of the convention of Cin- 
tra; but it is just within the scope of 
possibilities, that had it thus early 
appeared that the French troops were 
clearly over-matched in Spain, the 
Russian expedition would have been 
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postponed by Napoleon, for the pur- 
pose of concentrating all his energies 
upon the contest in the peninsula, and 
conducting in person the operations 
of the war. What the result, in such 
a case, might have been, it would be 
rash to affirm; but it cannot be doubt- 
ed, that much of our success, at sub- 
sequent periods, arose from his mind 
being distracted by foreign objects. 
Between Mr. Canning and Lord 
Castlereagh, no cordial good under- 
standing subsisted; but the antipa- 
thy of the former carried him too 
far, when he insisted, as the sine qua 
non of his retention of office, that the 
former should be removed from the 
station which he held as secretary of 
war. Our author's feeling towards 
Lord Castlereagh is that of the most 
envenomed malignity. He can see in 
him nothing but a blundering incapa- 
city by which the efficiency of the 
government measures was constantly 
compromised. But no one compe- 
tently read in the history of the time 
can thus think of that distinguished 
man. He was not so brilliant as a de- 
bater as his more showy colleague; 
but, upon public affairs, his judgment 
was as sound as that of most men, and 
notwithstanding the flatnesses and the 
collapses to which as a public speaker 
he was subject, he sometimes rose in- 
to an eloquence by which his hearers 
were amazed. That he was treated 
ill in the transaction Mr. Bell acknow- 
ledges ; but asserts that the blame did 
not rest upon Mr. Canning, but upon 
those to whom Mr. Canning's wishes 
were communicated, with a view that 
they might be conveyed to the secre- 
tary at war, and by whom a conceal- 
ment was observed much longer than 
he approved of. But admitting that, 
our objection istothe entertainment of 
any such personal feeling at all. The 
truth appears to us to be, that Can- 
ning was a parvenu, who, forgetting 
his origin, exhibited occasionally such 
evidencés of it as rendered it very un- 
mistakeable to other men. Notwith- 
standing the purifying processes 
through which he passed, as he rose 
into eminence, the son of the actress 
still retained some faint relish for the 
garishness and the waggery with which 
he was familiar during the earlier and 
more unimprovable portion of his ex- 
istence. Lord Castlereagh, in all his 


thoughts, words, and actions, was an 
assured and perfect gentleman. There 
can be no doubt that the demand for 
his dismissal took him by surprise, and 
that he vented against the originator 
of that demand the resentment which 
he should have reserved for those by 
whom the culpable concealment of it 
had been practised. But had Canning 
beeneither more discriminating, or less 
over-weening ; had he had more of the 
modesty of genius, or less of the arro- 
gance of talent intoxicated by its own 
success, he would have borne with the 
imperfections, such as they were, of 
his colleague, until a remedy might be 
found, without periling the existence 
of the administration. Insuch a case, 
the arbitrament of the pistol would 
not have been required, and much 
personal mortification would have 
been avoided. That the quarrel was 
prosecuted with unusual bitterness, if 
not deadly rancour, will appear from 
the following account of the duel, 
which we extract from the work of 
Mr. Bell :— 


‘The parties met on the 2lst of Sep- 
tember, near the Telegraph on Putney 
Heath, Lord Castlereagh attended by 
Lord Yarmouth (afterwards Marquis of 
Hertford), and Mr. Canning by Mr. 
Charles Ellis (afterwards Lord Seaford). 
Having taken their ground (in sight of 
the windows of the house where Pitt 
died!) they fired by signal, and missed. 
The seconds endeavoured to effect an 
accommodation, but failed, and they 
then declared that, after a second shot, 
they would retire from the field. The 
principals again fired, and Lord Castle- 
reagh’s ball entered Mr. Canning’s thigh 
on the outer side of the bone. Accord- 
ing to some accounts of the meeting they 
were placed to fire again, when the se- 
conds, seeing the blood streaming from 
Mr. Canning’s wound, interfered, and so 
the affair ended.” 


Then followed the Percival admi- 
nistration, in which the Marquis of 
Wellesley filled the foreign depart- 
ment, and was thus enabled powerfully 
to aid his illustrious brother in the 
contest going on in Spain. Canning 
took but little part in public affairs ; 
but when he did appear in the house, 
he generally supported ministers. On 
one occasion he distinguished himself 
by his opposition to the government ; 
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that was the celebrated report of the 
Bullion Committee, upon which, our 
author tells, us, he delivered a speech, 
“which, for beauty of illustration, 
mastery of principles, and sound rea- 
soning, has never been surpassed at any 
period in any language.” 

Upon the assassination of Mr. Per- 
cival, Lord Liverpool succeeded to 
power; and Mr. Canning had more 
than one offer of high station in the 
ministry, which he was induced to de- 
cline from personal disinclination to 
act with Lord Castlereagh. The fo- 
reign secretaryship was placed at 
his disposal, connected with the stipu- 
lation, that Lord Castlereagh should 
lead in the House of Commons ;—but 
rejected because he deemed the accept- 
ance of such a condition incompatible 
with his personal honour. He lived, 
Mr. Bell tells us, to regret this ill- 
timed indulgence of temper ; and not- 
withstanding his personal objections 
to taking office with Lord Castlereagh 
as leader of the Commons, a very short 
interval had elapsed when he accept- 
ed the Lisbon embassy, under Lord 
Castlereagh, as secretary of state for 
foreign affairs.” 

At his return from the Lisbon em- 
bassy, he accepted the office of Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, which he 
continued to hold until the proceedings 
against the unfortunate Princess of 
Wales took place, to which his per- 
sonal feelings tewards her would not 
suffer him tobe a party. In 1822, he 
was nominated by the Board of India 
Directors, as Governor-General of 
India. This appointment, both he 
himself and the public regarded as a 
kind of lucrative and honourable ba- 
nishment ; but before he left England, 
the suicide of his old rival, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, produced such a change in 
affairs, as rendered his detention at 
home desirable, when the seals of the 
foreign office were again placed at his 
disposal, and without the offensive con- 
dition which he had before so unwisely 
resented. 

His foreign policy, Mr. Bell tells us, 
was distinguished by his antipathy to 
the Holy Alliance, and his sympathy 
with democratic movements tending to 
the disintegration of old states, and the 
establishment of independent commu- 
nities, by which the right of a people 
to frame a system of government for 
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themselves might be avowed and vin- 
dicated. But he omits a consideration 
which we cannot but consider of some 
importance. Judging from the strength 
of Mr Canning’s antipathies, it would 
not be unreasonable to surmise that 
his views would be very much in 
opposition to those of Lord Castle- 
reach. Upon that, however, we 
cannot dwell at present. He now 
had another rival, who was running a 
race against him for the possession 
of the highest place in administra- 
tion. This was Robert Peel. That 
distinguished man had hitherto sig- 
nalized himself chiefly as the advo- 
cate of the exclusion of Roman Catho- 
lics from places of trust and power. 
He was regarded as the ablest of the 
champions of the Established Church, 
and his strength lay in the Protestant 
feeling of the empire. Against this 
Mr. Canning had no set off, which 
would be available to give him the 
victory over such an opponent. He 
accordingly set himself strenuously 
about realizing what the Americans 
call political capital,” and sought, 
by the brilliant prestige of his foreign 
policy, to win for himself such golden 
opinions, as might stand him in stead, 
when the time again came for deter- 
mining who was to be his majesty’s 
principal adviser. Such we conceive 
to be the key to his foreign policy. 
His annihilation of the Turkish marine 
by his interference in the affairs of 
Greece, and his calling a new world 
into existence, by acknowledging the 
independence of the South Ameri- 
can Republics, might pass for mis- 
chievous charlatanry or pure bombast, 
if they had not this concealed object, by 
which all the partizans of revolution 
and change would rally round him, 
when it became necessary to sustain 
his claims against the anti-popery pre- 
tensions of his more plausible rival. 
Lord Liverpool’s illness, which 
necessitated his resignation, soon 
brought matters to a crisis. Mr. 
Canning peremptorily refused to serve 
in any ministry, the head of which 
should oppose the Catholic claims, 
and he boldly claimed for himself the 
first place. The king yielded; an 
unhappy facility. The minister suc- 
ceeded ; an ill-starred success! The 
glittering prize towards which he had 
been looking all his life was in his 
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hands; and he never after enjoyed a 
moment of peace or tranquillity. 

He first endeavoured to construct 
his cabinet out of the materials of the 
former ministry, and office was offer- 
edto all his late colleagues. It was de- 
clined by all with a singular unanimity. 

It has been said that when Sir Ro- 
bert Peel represented himself as un- 
able to take office under Mr. Canning, 
because of his fixed and unalterable 
adherence to the principles which com- 
pelled him to oppose the adinission of 
Romar Catholics to places of trust 
and power, he made a representation 
which was not true, as he had, ona 
previous occasion, so early as 1825, 
admitted to Lord Liverpool that he 
was unwilling any longer to persevere 
in supporting the policy of exclusion. 
This statement has been echoed in 
parliament by Lord George Bentinck; 
and the discussion to which it has 
given rise has been characterized by 
much personal bitterness. Much has 
been said on both sides to sustain and 
to disaffirm an accusation by which the 
premier felt that his honour was com- 
promised. But into the asperities of 
personal controversy we never have 
suffered, and we will not now suffer 
ourselves to be drawn. Sir Robert's 
policy we have boldly impugned. 
Where character is vitally concerned, 
and when views and intentions are to 
be gathered from the words of report- 
ers, whose reports were not submitted 
for revision to the individual most in- 
terested in their corrrectness, and that 
after an interval of more than seventeen 
years, we do think that the accused is 
placed at great disadvantage, and that 
the precedent may be a dangerous one 
which would be established by his 
hasty condemnation. 

But if the intentions of Sir Robert 
may be gathered from his confidential 
communications with the Chancellor of 

the Exchequer, who, when he was 
home secretary, was the secretary for 
Ireland, they cannot be said to be in 
the least degree doubtful. Mr. Goul- 
bourn (than whom we believe no pub- 
lic man ever stood higher with the re- 
spectable portion of all parties, for 
unsullied purity, and untainted ho- 
nour), declares, that he believes he 
was possessed of the premier’s inmost 
thoughts respecting the removal of the 
Roman Catholic disabilities in 1825, 


and that he does not believe an idea 
of assisting in such removal, or of 
foregoing his strenuous opposition 
to it, was for one moment enter- 
tained by him. Knowing the speaker 
as we do, we consider this as decisive 
as any collateral testimony can be upon 
such a subject. Both honourable gen- 
tlemen may by this be out of office. 
In the present state of parties it is not 
in their power, and it can scarcely be 
their wish, to remain in office long. 
But we agree with our able cotempo- 
rary “ The Times,” that the characters 
of public men are public property ; and 
that the less of unnecessary vituperation 
with which they are loaded, the better 
both for them and for the country. 
Sufficient, and more than sufficient, will 
they all have to suffer amidst the 
strife of parties, and the chances and 
changes of human affairs. And had 
Lord George Bentinck been as expe- 
rienced as he is both able and honest, 
he would not, we think, have consent- 
ed to fight the battle of protection 
with the poisoned arrows which he 
has employed, or seek to baffle a go- 
vernment upon a measure in which they 
are clearly right, because he cannot 
get them to agree with him respecting 
other important interests of the em- 
pire. But, to return to our proper 
subject. 

Canning’s triumph was short lived. 
The harassing opposition which he ex- 
perienced told fearfully upon his natu- 
rally susceptible frame. His death-ill- 
ness was caught when dining with the 
chancellor at Wimbleton, and sitting 
incautiously in the open air, when 
heated by exercise ; and he expired at 
Chiswick, a villa of the Duke of 
Devonshire's, in the fifty seventh year 
of his age ;—the same villa and the 
same room to which Fox, under cir- 
cumstances painfully similar, and at 
the same age, had also removed to 
die. 

His death was regarded as a relief 
to his former friends, and a heavy 
blow and great discouragement to his 
former enemies. We think unwisely. 
Had he lived to carry emancipation, it 
would have been carried with restric- 
tions which might have rendered it 
safe ; and never, never would he have 
consented to legislate upon the subject 
under the influence of intimidation. 
O'Connell would have been made to 
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feel that nothing was to be got by 
swaggering; and the reformers might 
have adjourned to the Greek Kalends 
their;hopes of mutilating, capsizing, or 
metamorphosing the constitution; thus, 
if no great good was to be attained, 
great evil might have been avoided. 

Ile came, a deserter from the whig 
camp, into the service of the tories ; 
and he left a tory cabinet in possession 
of the whigs. We have already ex- 
pressed our opinion that he was justi- 
tied in the first change; the only thing 
to be regretted is, that it was never 
sufficiently thorough or well ground- 
ed. His sense of the absurdity of the 
various visionary theories of govern- 
ment which were afloat as thick as 
moats in the sun in his earlier days, 
was sufficiently strong and keen; and 
the evils of popular misrule he could 
not fail to perceive, as they were exhi- 
bited in the phantasmagoria of the 
French revolution. But the true foun- 
dation for a wisely-balanced system of 
social order he never sufficiently ap- 
prehended, and did not know, and 
could not understand, that it could be 
only securely laid upon the principles 
of true religion. He was, therefore, a 
tory from circumstances, a whig by 
nature; and when the pressure was 
removed which compelled him to take 
up arms against revolutionary vio- 
lence, he was carried, by a kind of re- 
bound, into his former position, and 
became as active in kindling a new fire 
as he had been useful in extinguishing 
the old conflagration. He in some 
measure resembled the knavish rat- 
catcher, who takes care, in banishing 
the vermin which he is hired to kill, 
always to leave seed enough to give 
him employment at a future day. 

The connexion of Canning and other 
distinguished men with what was 
called ‘the Catholic question,” was a 
calamity both to themselves and to the 
empire. It was suffered to interfere 
with various arrangements which might 
have been adopted with advantage to 
the public; and in the end dis¢ ganized 
the government, and prepared the w ay 
for that influx of popular violence 
which threatens, sooner or later, to 
prove our ruin. It was like one of 
those mesalliances with a termagant 
mistress, which often prevents a happy 
and an honourable marriage. Had 
Canning only understood and valued 
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the Church to which he belonged, and 
expended the same amount of anxious 
thought in strengthening its bulwarks 
and purify ing its administration, as he 
did in promoting, however unconsci- 
ously, the growth of superstition, and 
contributing to the aggrandizement of 
the Church of Rome, ‘he would have 
accomplished a good for which the 
present generation and a remote pos- 
terity w ould recognize him as a bene- 
factor to his countr y and to the world. 
But, although pure minded, honour- 
able, and benevolent, he was not a re- 
ligious man; and those institutes and 
principles which have reference to 
the immortal part of our nature, and 
regard the well-being of man as a re- 
sponsible moral agent, for endless 
ages, he contemplate “dd chiefly, if not 
merely , in their temporal subservi iency 
to the uses and purposes of this pre- 
sent existence. Hence, as a politician, 
he was glittering, — ficial, unsound, 
and equivocal ; and although the blows 
which he dealt laid prostrate the giant 
revolution, in the guise of reform, the 
countenance which he showed to the 
Popish faction (which had not, we ad- 
mit, in his day, taken the offensive at- 
titude which it afterwards assumed), 
may be said to have undermined the 
bulwarks of the British empire. 

As an orator, he was smart and 
clever, rather than profound and sa- 
gacious. His speeches are piquant ra- 
ther than racy, and resemble tastefully 
cultivated gardens, rather than spacious 
landse apes. There are to be found in 
them the exotics of every clime, taste- 
fully culled, and grace fully trimmed, 
rather than those vigorous produc- 
tions, 

“Which Nature, boon, 

Pours forth profuse, o’er hill, and dale, and plain,” 

and by which the speaking of the more 
eminent of the worthies in the school 
of British oratory is distinguished. 

But if not often forcible, he wa s always 

pointed ; and if his reasonings lacked 
argume ntative seque nee, the “y were 
never deficient in polished wit, by 
which he sometimes dazzled, sometimes 
tickled, and sometimes pierced his ad- 
versary, until the stoutest of his anta- 
gonists were ready to cry, “ hold, 
enough ;” and suffered more under the 
fire of his light artillery, by which they 
were confounde d and disconcerted, 

than they might have done, from wea- 
pons which would have inflicted more 
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grievous wounds. Ifthe speeches of 
the right honourable gentleman do not 
furnish forth the most substantial in- 
tellectual repast, they are the . very 
best specimens which we know of the 
confectionary of elocution. 

His foreign policy, with the excep- 
tion of his noble advocacy of the re- 
volutionary war, and the war in the 
yeninsula, was rash and egotistical. 
Fre assumed, Mr. Bell tells us, that 
England should hold, not only ‘the 
balance of power, but the balance and 
principles ;" and he aided to the ut- 
most in the dismemberment of states, 
when a triumph was to be given to the 
democratic element struggling for as- 
cendancy over established institutions. 
A principle was thus admitted, which, 
if acted upon by other powers, would 
be fatal to the integrity of the British 
empire. By it, if extensively adopted, 
what Shakspeare calls 


“ The unity and married calm of states” 


would be disturbed, and where har- 
mony prevailed, ‘‘ confusion worse 
confounded” would be triumphant. 

In the end, he attained the sunmit 
of his wishes. But his elevation was 
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an unhappy one; for he rose like the 
aeronaut, and found it necessary to 
throw over the ballast of principle be- 
fore it was attained. ‘The genius of 
Whiggery seemed to place him on an 
eminence, from whence he might sur- 
vey the most dazzling objects of human 
ambition, and say to him—* All these 
will I give thee if thou wilt fall down 
and worship me.” The worship was 
not actually rendered ; but he had not 
the virtue to rebuke the foul fiend, or 
resist altogether his treacherous allure- 
ments. And soon he began to expe- 
rience that all was vanity. When the 
intoxication of success had passed 
over, he felt that his position was hol- 
low and insecure; and that to main- 
tain it, he must not only abandon old 
connexions, but rely upon old oppo- 
nents for support, with whom, sooner 
or later, a day of reckoning must 
come, when he must consent either to 
abandon power, or desert the principle 
of resistance to reform which, durmg 
his whole life, he had maintained. We 
cannot but think that it was happy for 
him to have been saved from these em- 
barrassments by “ Azrael, the angel 


of Death.” 
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